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NATURAL TOBACCO TASTE has the 
inside track to smokers’ preference. 4.f ‘i 
Chesterfield sales prove it! | 


cA natural tobacco richness 
entirely free from “over- 
sweetening”; in no other 
cigarette do men find such 
naturalness of taste and 
character. 
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THE BRASS DACHSHUND 


HE BARAHONA store of Amablis, 
the Syrian, was a house of mys- 
tery. It was a long rambling 

wooden structure and, except for a wee 
bit of space before the greasy counter 
over which he made his sales, it was 
crammed and jammed with everything, 
almost, that the fertile mind of a trades- 
man could imagine. Machetes, spurs, na- 
tive tobacco, native hats and bags, 
knives, bread, aged bologna. And kinds 
and classes of hardware such as could 
only be conjured out of the mind of a 
person such as Amablis, the Syrian. One 
could spend a week in that store and 
come upon new surprises minute by 
minute. 

It was in a dark corner of this store 
that I found the brass dachshund. 

I dragged it forth and studied it curi- 
ously. It was a foot scraper about two 
feet in length, fashioned in the shape of 
a dachshund with elevated tail and 
pointed ears. It had long spikes at 
either end, by which it could be secured 
to wooden rails or blocks to carry out 
the purpose for which it had been in- 
tended. 

“How much for this, Amablis?” I de- 
manded. 

“Five dollars, sir,” he said hopefully, 
“it is a very valuable work of art, sir.” 

“Yes, Amablis, I note that myself. 
Which moves me to offer you seventy- 
five cents for it.” 

“It is an outrage, sir; but since you 
are the commandante here, I must let 
you have it.” 

“Now, Amablis,” I said, after I had 
paid for my purchase, “tell me just how 
much profit you made on that deal.” 

Amablis grinned all over his swarthy 
face. 

“Seventy-one cents, captain,” he re- 
plied, “I got it from a poor Haitian for 
two native biscuits!” 

“And he probably stole it from before 
the door of some white employee of the 
sugar company. 

Amablis shrugged his shoulders and 
his face became as stolid of expression 
as that of a Digger Indian. 
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“If it is stolen I do not know, captain. 
Nor could I identify the Haitian who 
traded it to me—they all look alike, you 
know.” 

I did know. I haven’t been warden of 
the prison for Haitian evaders of the im- 
migration laws for two years without 
learning something about these dull and 
stupid blacks. 

I walked out of Amablis’ store with 
the brass dachshund under my arm and, 
though I did not know it, right into ad- 
venture such as you read about. From 
the store I walked half a block south to 
the prison, for a look around before go- 
ing home and calling it a day. It is 
quite a job to be commandante over a 
company of Dominican soldiers whom 
you have to father, pet and cajole into 
doing your bidding—to say nothing of 
finding food for a hundred and sixty 
Haitians prisoners who, though the Cu- 
ban calls the Haitian that creation near- 
est resembling man, are in reality hu- 
man beings requiring food. Take it from 
me, such a job is no sinecure, especially 
if one is an almost-expatriated Ameri- 
can, strictly on his own among people 
whom no white man ever really learns to 
understand, to say nothing of being com- 
pelled to take orders from octaroons in 
authority who, out of jealousy perhaps, 
take pleasure in unduly “riding” the 
foreign official. 

I had the brass contraption under my 
arm when the gate of the stockade was 
swung open for me to enter. I stepped 
inside and the sentry closed and locked 
the gate behind me, shutting out the 
clean air which comes landward from 
Neiba Bay, and giving me the benefit 
of the variegated odors to be encountered 
about a prison habitually used for the 
confinement of Haitians. If you have 
ever visited one, I can see you smile as 
you read! 


The stupid blacks were out of the 
prison proper, busily engaged in cleaning 
up the stockade for the day, supervised 
by a half dozen Dominican privates with 
grounded Krags. I believe in discipline 
in a prison. Usually when I enter this 
prison the first Haitian to note my pres- 
ence lets out a yell in his crazy lingo and 
the blacks drop everything to line up for 
inspection with the best speed of which 
they are capable. 

But not this time. 

The black who first saw me started to 
yell. He even had his mouth open. But 
the words never came out. The fellow 
froze there as he stared at me, his eyes 
momentarily seeming to bulge larger, 
showing their fishy whites. In a brace 
of seconds his ebony skin, all I could see 
of it, was dotted with perspiration. 

I turned to the interpreter who always 
stands at my elbow when I am inside the 
stockade. 

“Ask that black ape what ails him.” 

The interpreter spoke, supposedly 
translating what I had said. 

The Haitian who stared at me might 
have been all alone in some silent moun- 
tain fastness for all the attention he paid 
the interpreter. Odd circumstances 
when one considers the usual docility of 
the Haitian. He just stood there and 
stared. 

Not at me, I know, for the blacks fear 
me because I am white; but at the brass 
dachshund which I carried under my arm. 

I looked around at the other blacks. 

To see that they, too, were staring at 
the brass foot scraper—and that the 
faces of most of them had changed to 
that muddy gray which is the Haitian’s 
facial manifestation of fright. 

I brought the thing around before my 
own eyes and studied it. What was 
there about the thing to so affect the 
negroes? Probably no one of them had 
ever seen a dachshund in the flesh. Prob- 
ably no one of them had ever seen this 
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brass one before. It might have been 
in the store of Amablis, the Syrian, for 
four or five years. But I soon gave it 
up—which one usually does when trying 
to unravel the mental processes of the 
Haitian. It can’t be done. 

Yet, what made them act that way? 

I finally herded them into line and 
looked them over, noting particularly 
that as I passed each man in line his 
eyes went to that brass dachshund under 
my arm, and that he drew his body as far 
back from me as he could. What was it? 
It doesn’t hurt my conscience to frighten 
a Haitian—so when I got to the end of 
the line I suddenly thrust the dachshund 
right under the nose of the last Haitian 
to be inspected. 

The result was all that could be de- 
sired. He let out an unearthly yell that 
could have been heard halfway out in 
Neiba Bay and bolted for the gate, ab- 
solutely disregarding the sentry’s com- 
mand to halt, seeming not to see the 
bare bayonet that was thrust forth to 
bar his flight. He ducked under the ex- 
tended bayonet with the agility of a 
monkey, reached the gate of the stock- 
ade, where he turned like a wild animal 
at bay, his arms flung wide along the 
side of the enclosure. I saw his scrawny 
chest rise and fall swiftly and could par- 
tially guess at the abject fear which 
seemed to look out of his eyes. 

As I approached the stockade gate to 
leave the compound he fled from me as 
though I had had the plague. I could 
guess at the sigh of relief which must 
have gone up from the stockade after I 
had left. Yet I could not guess why this 
brass dachshund should have had such 
an effect upon the stupid blacks. Out- 
side the stockade I paused in the street 
and studied the scraper anew. Nothing 
but a brass foot scraper—dirty, as 
things usually are which remain for very 
long in the store of Amablis, the Syrian. 
Something that looked like an irregular 
dab of rust stained that part of the 
scraper which represented the ears of 
the dachshund. Of course that stain 
might have been blood of some kind. It 
looked a bit like it; but why should there 
be blood stains on a foot scraper? Again, 
I did not recall for the moment whether 
or not brass was subject to rust. 

I gave it up and strode away, stop- 
ping at the Hotel Marina for my cus- 
tomary evening bottle of beer. 

Now, as I have hinted just above, I 
have been in the habit for two years of 
stopping at the Marina for a bottle of 
beer as I go home. The beer is the best 
made. It has never caused me a moment 
of sickness, nor left me with a feeling of 
nausea in the morning. 

Yet, for the first time since coming to 
Santo Domingo, I was held that night in 
the grip of horrible nightmares. All 
night long, it seemed to me, I dreamed 
until I would start up in the darkness 
with perspiration dampening my fore- 
head. Convincing myself of my folly by 
reasoning, I would go back to sleep, only 
to dream again. Such dreams! Dreams 
of valleys, precipice-bordered, in which 
lived naked black savages whose only 
domesticated animals were scores of 
lanky dachshunds. In one part of the 
sequence of dreams, the blacks captured 
me and bound me hand and foot, and I 
lay for hours in the darkness, with a long 
lean dachshund squatting upon my chest, 
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lolling out his tongue as he looked into 
my starting eyes. I would start awake 
suddenly then, and stare wildly around 
my darkened quarters. 

Was it fancy? Or could I really hear 
the rustling of bare feet on the wooden 
porch outside my room? Boards creaked 
suddenly, causing me to start nervously. 
This happened twice, my nightmares and 
the realities of awakening blending so 
curiously that they seemed to make a 
weird whole of some dream of terror. 
The third time I leaped out of bed, 
stumbled over the brass dachshund which 
I had left on the floor beside my bed, 
and flung wide my door. Gripping my 
pistol firmly I slipped the catch on my 
flashlight. 

There was absolutely nothing in the 
yard before my little wooden house. 
Searce had that pencil of light swept 
searchingly across the yard than my 
Dominican sentry was at my side, com- 
ing noiselessly up like a cat, his rifle 
at the ready. 

“What is it, captain?” he whispered. 

“Did you hear nothing, Felipe?” I 
asked. 

“Nothing at all, captain,” he replied. 

“Must have been the wind then, Fe- 
lipe,” I muttered, “I'll go back to bed.” 

I was conscious that he looked at me 
curiously as I said this. For there was 
no wind. It was one of those nights 
which are frequent in the tropics during 
certain seasons. A night when there is 
nothing abroad but silence, through 
which, at intervals, come little puffs of 
wind which sound like eery whispers 
from nowhere. A pale moon above the 
Bahorucos, shadows among the palm 
trees, phosphorescent gleams upon the 
bosom of Neiba Bay. 

I stepped back inside my room, listen- 
ing there until I heard the retreating 
footsteps of the faithful sentry. 

Moving silently, then. I searched about 
until I found a little box of common 
carpet tacks. I opened the door slowly, 
an inch at a time so that the sentry 
would not notice. Holding my hand close 
to the porch I scattered the carpet tacks 
before my door. Aside from a narrow 
window in my bedroom—a window high 
up from the floor—there was no other 
entrance to my sleeping quarters. Satis- 
fied with my precautions I went back to 
bed. 

To more and startling nightmares. 

Always in my dreams there would be 
brass dachshunds, or dachshunds in the 
flesh. 

Once I came awake to find myself 
standing erect in the center of the room, 
in the path of moonlight which came in 
from the high window, my automatic 
tight-gripped in my right hand. 

In reality there was nothing at that 
window; in my dream I had seen a black 
shadow blot out the light in the window, 
had made out the outline of a negro’s 
head! 

I was trembling when I awoke on the 
floor there. Perspiring as though I had 
had malaria. Had there, just prior to my 
awakening, been a face at that window? 
I could only guess. I believed that there 
had been and that my subconscious mind 
had reacted to that living picture. 

Once more I composed myself for 
sleep. But could not sleep for a long 
time. Then my senses began to dull and 
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I was halfway between sleeping and 
waking 
When a terrible yell came from out- 
side on my porch—followed by the rust- 
ling retreat of bare feet. There followed 
the swift patter of bare feet all around 
my house then, as though the place had 
been surrounded by people who wore no 
shoes. With an oath, uttered in a shout 
to hide my fear, I sprang to the door 
and swung it wide. A black shadow, 
swift as the wind, disappeared around 
the corner of the house next to mine. [| 
swung my light down to look at the 
porch where I had spread those carpet 
tacks. Some of them were gone out of 
the pattern I had made there, and here 
and there were bright red drops of blood 
which the prowler had left in their stead, 

What had the prowler wanted? 

The brass dachshund? Nonsense! 
When the Haitians had shown such fear 
of the thing in daylight, why would they 
come around my house—fearing me as 
they did to boot—to look for it after 
dark? 

The sentry did not appear this time— 
and I must confess that I feared to make 
a search for him. He was part and par- 
cel of this country, groomed from birth 
to take care of himself. He had Haitian 
blood in his veins, like most of his coun- 
trymen, and knew Haitians. But I 
wondered why he did not come at my 
shout. 

Oh, well. I turned back to my room, 
closed and locked the door—and sat up, 
wide awake, until morning came. 

The first report that was brought to 
me next morning was a surprise. My 
most trusted Dominican sergeant ex- 
plained excitedly that, during the night 
just past, three Haitians, using their 
fingers and some bits of cocoanut shell 
smuggled past the sentries, had dug 
under the wall of the prison and escaped. 
Though this had happened in plain view 
of over a hundred and fifty other Hai- 
tians, not one of the latter could tell a 
thing about it. If a Haitian won’t talk 
it is useless to “third degree” him, for 
you will get nothing from him but the 
most transparent and astounding lies. 
And he'll stick to his story until Hades 
becomes a pleasure resort. 

After the sergeant had made his re- 
port he turned to go back to his duty at 
the prison. 

“By the way, sir,” he said, “where is 
your sentry?” 

Odd, at that, I hadn’t seen him since 
that time last night. 

Well, we found him in short order, 
Dead by violence, rifled of all his cloth- 
ing, his rifle gone. 

He was not a pleasant sight to look 
upon. For he had practically been dis- 
emboweled. 

That day I compelled the frightened 
negroes to put the brass foot scraper in 
place below my porch, securing it by 
sinking its prongs deep in a heavy block 
of concrete—the making of which I my- 
self supervised. 

The concrete would set before night. 
The brass dachshund was anchored to 
stay. There is a bit of stubbornness in 
my makeup. 


II 


I SPENT MUCH of the day in and about 
the prison, 
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freely in an effort to learn something of 
why the Haitians had made their escape. 
This was not the first escape in my ex- 
perience with the Barahona prison. Two 
prisoners had gone once before, only to 
return of their own accord the following 
morning when the usual breakfast of 
beans and plantains was being served. 
They had come back because they knew 
of no place to go where they would be 
better off than in prison. They freely 
admitted to the interpreter that the 
prison was far preferable to their own 
homes, and when I pictured a hundred 
and sixty odd of them confined in a build- 
ing intended to hold half that number— 
piled up like sheep in a blizzard—I could 
fancy just about what their home life 
must have been. 

But I knew instinctively that this 
escape was different. I knew at once 
that these three who had left did not 
intend to return and that, somehow, the 
brass dachshund which I had purchased 
from Amablis had something to do with 
it. It was quite a puzzle; but it is use- 
less to try to figure out a Haitian. Did 
I say that before? Well, don’t forget it. 

I passed the word around among the 
prisoner “chasers” to be more than usual 
on the alert with the various working 
parties which they superintended. There 
was a feeling in the air that I did not 
like. Ugly looks in my direction when the 
blacks did not think that I saw. Extraor- 
dinary absence of guile when I was 
looking. To my wrought-up imagination 
it seemed that the time was ripe for a 
concerted jail delivery. This would never 
have been particularly hard, for the jail 
was just a wooden excuse for a jail. 
They might all have gone last night had 
not a half-witted black given the alarm 
before the rest could crawl through the 
hole which had been dug under the wall. 
The looks that the other blacks cast at 
him were certainly far from brotherly. 
I told the sergeant to put this one in a 
cell by himself in the Dominican section 
of the jail if he would save himself the 
trouble of managing an untimely funeral. 

It happened to be Saturday, the regu- 
lar bathing day for the prisoners, and I 
was half minded to pass up this part of 
the routine for this week, until every- 
thing cooled down somewhat. I would 
have passed it up except that I did not 
wish to show openly that I feared the 
negroes one whit. When the blacks were 
lined up, two and two, inside the stock- 
ade, for the half mile jaunt to the shore 
of Neiba Bay, I could see more than one 
of them glance furtively at the sentries 
who would accompany them. When I 
spoke a word to the sentries and these 
fixed bayonets quietly, there were queer 
glints in the eyes of the blacks as they 
glanced at me. 

I didn’t like it, 

The door of the stockade was flu 
open and the blacks herded out po | 
turned into the street leading to the 
beach by the half dozen sentries posted 
at vantage points outside the door. The 
Dominican guards were on the job with 
a vengeance and I knew quite well that 
not a one of them but would have wel- 
comed a jail delivery as a good excuse to 
show the white captain, me, how pro- 
ficient they were with their firearms The 
Haitians knew this, too, and w qui 
docile. Not a bl , ere quite 

. ack put forward an ex- 
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cuse to keep from taking his weekly 
bath—which was quite unusual, as most 
of them try to get out of bathing if 
humanly possible. 

Just out of sight of Barahona, around 
the spit of land to the south of the town, 
the Haitians were ordered to cast off 
their clothes—not a very difficult opera- 
tion, as most of them were half naked 
anyway—and get into the water. Double 
guards patrolled the beach on either 
hand, while other sentries stood quietly 
within the palm grove, rifles at the 
ready. The only avenue of escape was 
straight out to sea, where the only land 
visible was a small island some two 
hundred yards from shore. 

Yet one of the Haitians attempted es- 
cape in this direction—and made it! He 
dove under the water and swam straight 
out, coming up after a full minute and a 
half underneath the surface, gulped a 
breath of air and dove again. We did 
not see him come up a second time. But 
shortly we noticed a slight commotion 
among the undergrowth at the edge of 
the island. The other bathers had been 
hurried ashore and lined up before the 
lowered rifles of the guards. Two of my 
best marksmen were ordered off on either 
hand, out of line with the bulk of the 
prisoners. These knelt swiftly, and 
methodically swept that little island with 
a veritable hail of bullets. Yet no cry 
of pain came from the island. 

Leaving a guard to see that our man 
did not return to the mainland, I went 
back with the prisoners and saw them 
safely locked up again. Then I hunted 
out a negro fisherman and was rowed 
out to the island. Scarce fifteen minutes 
could have elapsed. The guard I had left 
on the beach was as trustworthy as any 
Dominican can be. That island wasn’t 
much larger than a fair-sized blanket. 
Yet that Haitian had made good his 
escape, and we couldn’t learn exactly how 
he had done it. 

There was something uncanny about it, 
even to a fellow who knew—or thought 
that he knew—Haitians. Where had the 
black fellow gone? 

That night, for the first time in over 
two years, I omitted the bottle of beer 
at the Hotel Marina. I was worried and 
felt that I needed all my faculties. 

You wonder, perhaps, why I made no 
effort to capture the three blacks who 
had escaped the night before. Here is 
the answer: Off the beaten trails of the 
Province of Barahona there is nothing 
but peculiarly unprepossessing wilder- 
ness, in which only the Haitian is per- 
fectly at home. It would have been the 
old story of the needle and the haystack. 

I dreaded the night which was to come. 
Before I turned in I scattered carpet 
tacks on my porch once more, even 
though I knew it to be rather a forlorn 
hope. The Haitians, if it were Haitians 
that had visited me the night before, 
would look for tacks if they came again, 
and could quietly remove them before 
stepping up on the porch. 

I had a new sentry tonight, and I 
knew instantly that he was scared half 
to death. He trembled visibly when I 
spoke to him, and his bulging eyes 
swerved to that corner of my compound 
where his predecessor had been found 
that morning. This man was faithful to 
me—but not faithful enough to disregard 
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the very evident danger of being dis- 
emboweled. And he looked fearfully at 
the brass dachshund in its block of green 
concrete below the steps. It was plain 
that the soldiers had been talking among 
themselves and that, almost as super- 
stitious as the Haitians, they were weav- 
ing all sorts of weird fancies around the 
thing. 

“Captain,” quavered the sentry, “why 
did you buy that thing?” 

“Is there any good reason, Octavio,” I 
replied, “why I should not have bought 
it?” 

“T don’t know, Captain; but the men 
are wondering. Why do the Haitians 
fear that brass dog of the long body and 
short legs? We think there is some- 
thing ‘voodoo’ about it! The Haitians 
think it is a god of some kind. And 
they were talking in prison today about 
how, four or five years ago——” 

Here the sentry paused and looked 
fearfully about him. Shadows were 
creeping into the palmgroves, were deep- 
ening at the southern end of Punta Mar- 
tin Barcia, and the sun was just at the 
crest of the Bahorucos. An eery blue 
haze filled the valley which leads into 
the west toward invisible Lake Rincon. 
Something, I could not guess what, kept 
the Dominican from going on with what 
he would have said. 

“Yes, yes, Octavio,” I prompted, “what 
were the Haitians saying in prison?” 

But Octavio would not tell the rest, 
whatever it was. 

“I shouldn’t have spoken, captain,” he 
said, “it was just a story anyway!” 

I knew that he was hiding the real 
cause of his fear, and that he was hiding 
it because he believed in his superstitious 
heart that unseen ears might hear his 
disclosures and—well, his predecessor 
had gone the way of no returning, and 
would be laid to rest in the cemetery ere 
another sunset. Octavio did not wish to 
follow him. Mysterious things happen 
in Santo Domingo. 

Believing that it would bolster up his 
courage I sent for additional sentries, so 
that there could be a double guard about 
my house. Don’t think that I am afraid 
in Santo Domingo; but one early learns 
to exercise care where one’s personal 
safety is concerned. But I made a mis- 
take; for the sentries talked among 
themselves, making mountains out of 
mole hills, I’ll wager, until they half 
scared one another to death with their 
stories. 

I went to bed around midnight, open- 
ing my door to look out before dousing 
my light—and knew blame well that 
every last sentry had slipped away to 
the barracks, a quarter of a mile away. 
They preferred a courtmartial to remain- 
ing in the presence of that brass dachs- 
hund. Understanding them, I did not 
really blame them, even though their 
going made it rather unpleasant for me. 

I turned my flashlight upon the brass 
dachshund below the steps, noticing the 
brassy sheen which told me that the odd - 
foot scraper was still in place. I shot 
the beam all around and saw no one. 
Then I stepped hurriedly down and 
tested the green concrete with the toe 
of my boot. It was quite hard, and the 
strongest men could not have torn the 
brass dachshund from it foundation. I 
turned about and started up the steps. 
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And fairly leaped inside the lighted 
room. Why? I cannot say exactly; but 
the instant I turned my back upon the 
darkness, I felt unseen eyes boring into 
the back of my neck, had a feeling as of 
slinking figures surging forward with 
the tread of prowling cats. It is not a 
pleasant sensation, Perhaps a lot of it 
is imagination; but a chap gets that way 
after too long a time in Latin America. 
The ghost of Le Clerce—who tried io 
bring Haiti back to French rule—could 
tell you the feeling, eloquently. 

I closed the door, locked it, and placed 
a chair-back under the knob. I even 
fastened the great hooks with which most 
Dominican doors are equipped. And I 
cursed myself for a coward even as I 
did it. But there was no one to see my 
fear except myself, and as this thought 
came to me I went to my mirror and 
studied my own face. It was drawn and 
pale but, analyzing it, I saw that there 
was stubbornness, too. I grinned, but 
the grin was crooked and unconvincing. 

I placed my automatics, one on either 
side of my bed, so that my hands would 
fall upon them naturally if need were. 
I had trained myself in this manner just 
as some people train themselves ‘o 
awaken at a certain hour in the morning. 
I knew when I lay down at night that, 
should need arise, I would be erect and 
with my automatics in my hand when I 
came awake. 

Then I slipped into bed and blew out 
the lamp on the chair beside it. 

To my great surprise I went directly 
to sleep. 

And, just as I had done the night be- 
fore, dreamed dreams which brought me 
wide awake, with the perspiration bath- 
ing my body. I was sitting up in bed 
with my automatics trained upon that 
window, high up above the floor. Just 
as I had done last night. It was. un- 
canny. Why had I done this two nights 
in succession? I had never done it prior 
to my purchase of the brass dachshund. 

Then I raised one of the automatics 
and fired through that window. I had 
seen a weird shadow there for a fleeting 
instant. As though a curly polled negro 
had slowly raised his head to look in. I 
fired before his eyes could have reached 
the proper height. The poll disappeared 
instantly and there was not a sound. No 
sound of footfalls, shod or bare. Noth- 
ing. I began to tremble. Damn this 
silence! Curse a vivid imagination! 

I strained my ears as I listened for 
sounds from the barracks which should 
tell we that my men were coming in 
answer to the signal of my shot. I 
wished them to come—and I didn’t. I 
wished them to come because I was 
honestly in a blue funk. Wished them 
not to come because I did not wish the 
quadroons to snicker because the white 
captain was afraid and discharged his 
weapons at shadows. 

No sound from the barracks. 

But my straining to hear such sounds 
was productive of results. 

For I heard, after a strained moment 
or two, an eery whispering! Diseon- 
certing and bothersome, in that I could 
not tell whence it came, nor could I 
understand the words. Yet I knew that 
the whispers came from human lips. 
There was a rustling of the loose sand 
beneath my floor, accompanied by 
whispering. Then I turned my head and 
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listened carefully, ear against the north 
wall of my room. The _ whispering 
seemed to come from outside that wall 
now; but when I straightened up slowly, 
it seemed to come from beneath the floor. 
It seemed to be traveling, now here, now 
there—as though some skillful ventrilo- 
quist was playing pranks upon me. 
Once I thought I could hear it in the 
very room with me, in the center of the 
room about the height of an average 
man’s lips—but I could see nothing. 
could hear nothing but that elusive 
whispering. 

Then I was sure that it came from 
directly beneath my feet. I drew a bead 
on the floor and emptied a clip through 
the boards. The result was nothing, ex- 
cept that, after the echoes had died away 
inside my room, the whispering seemed 
louder, as though it came up more easily 
through the bullet holes. 

A board in the floor of the porch 
outside cracked suddenly, like a pistol 
shot, and I was against the door in- 
stantly, ear to the keyhole, listening for 
the sound of footsteps. There was none. 

But through the keyhole came the 
sound of that eery whispering! 

As silently as possible I slipped a new 
clip into the pistol I had emptied. Tak- 
ing my courage in hand with a distinct 
effort of will, I slipped the hooks on the 
door free, unlocked it silently, hurled 
the door suddenly and forcibly open. 

My flashlight showed not a thing that 
moved out there. My ears heard never a 
sound, except the soughing of the wind in 
the bayohunda trees a short distance 
from my door. Even that eery whisper- 
ing had stopped. 

A black shadow moved in the deep 
shadow beneath a bayohunda. The beam 
from my light showed a standing Hai- 
tian, motionless as a post. I fired hur- 
riedly, aiming swiftly at his black, naked 
chest. He did not move and, cursing 
softly in exasperation, I sprang from the 
porch and ran toward him, firing as I 
ran. I didn’t take my eyes off that 
shadow, by my father, I swear it! But 
when I reached the bayohunda there was 
no one. I saw the marks of broad splay 
feet—footprints leading away into the 
night. But no drops of blood. I had 
missed completely. 

I turned to retrace my steps. 

Idly, as I started to mount to the 
porch once more I switched the beam of 
my light upon the brass dachshund. 

Only there was no dachshund! Just 
the hole, empty as an eye-socket, where 
the concrete foundation had _ been! 
Foundation and foot scraper together 
had weighed all of two hundred pounds; 
yet the whole had been wrenched away 
and carried off, as though snatched up 
by the hand of a ruthless giant! 

What? 

I confess it, freely. I ran, frightened 
and unashamed of my fear, to the bar- 
racks, where my senior sergeant had al- 
ready prepared a service bed in readiness 
for my coming! 


Ill 


UT THE next morning I was ashamed. 
Things always do appear differently 

in daylight. But, studying the faces of 
my soldiers I could not see that they 
thought me a coward. But I never could 
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excuse myself later for having fled into 
the night from a bunch of shadows. But 
do shadows whisper? I KNEW that | 
had heard whispers, whispers which came 
from human lips. And it was certainly 
no dream that the brass dachshund had 
been literally torn up from its roots in 
that block of concrete and carried away, 

At the same time, while I guessed that 
Haitians had done this, I knew that it 
had required more than those four 
blacks who had escaped from the prison, 
That whispering had come from all 
around my house. But then there is al- 
ways a “Haitian Town” in every Do- 
minican town, and I knew quite well that 
the blacks stick together—especially 
against folk of another race. It had been 
an easy matter to enlist the aid of the 
free blacks in Barahona town and in the 
sugar company nearby, which employs 
large numbers of these cheap laborers, 

I breakfasted at the barracks and went 
to the prison. Where I learned at once 


that four other blacks had escaped dur-. 


ing the night. How, or at what hour, 
no one knew. But the count was four 
short at checking up time before break- 
fast. The four missing ones had van- 
ished as though the earth had opened 
up and swallowed them. And I knew 
that my Dominican sentries were more 
than average in intelligence, too proud 
of their calling to sleep on the job. Yet 
the blacks were gone, there was no gain- 
saying that. 

I went over the roster, checking off 
the names of the missing: Adan Tebo, 
Cerimarie Leontes, Chal Yac, and Di- 
vue David. Those names don’t mean a 
great deal, for to a Haitian a name is 
like a garment which he slips off and 
on as he sees fit. He forgets his name 
as soon as he gives it to you. I have 
known Haitians to remain in prison far 
beyond the time of their sentence, solely 
because, when their name was called, 
they did not recognize it—and they all 
look as like as a pan of black peas, if 
such there be. 

As a matter of habit I scolded my Do- 
minican sentriés, after which I quitted 
the prison en route to my quarters which 
I had fled so ignominiously the night be- 
fore. But it was some time before I 
really reached the house. For as soon 
as the door of the stockade closed be- 
hind me I noted a crowd of Dominicans in 
the street before the store of Amablis the 
Syrian. A milling crowd, an expectant 
crowd. The natives, men, women and 
children, whispered excitedly among 
themselves. 

For the first time within my memory 
of Barahona, the mysterious store of 
Amablis was closed. Its two windows 
which gave upon the street looked like 
the sightless eyes of a blind man. No 
smoke arose from the chimney to indi- 
-ate that Amablis was preparing his rice 
and beans for. breakfast. Passing 
strange. 

The Dominican can scent tragedy fur- 
ther than the mongrel which yowls in 
the presence of death. They knew—and 
I guessed at once—that the closed door 
of the store, and the sightless eyes of 
windows, masked tragedy of some sort. 

My heart went down into my boots. 
As commandant of the constabulary and 
Provost Marshal of the Province, it was 
my duty to ascertain the reason why 
Amablis’ door was closed. The Domini- 
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cans began to form a lane to the door 
for me even before I arrived on the 
scene. They looked at me curiously, 
mutely telling me that they knew all 
about last night. There are no secrets 
in the constabulary—the native soldiers 
know too many Dominican maidens to 
whom they tell everything they know. 
But these people did not regard me as a 
coward. They could fancy things from 
which even the “inevitable white man” 
might run. 

I imagine that my face was a bit grim, 
for they gave back respectfully, even fur- 
ther than was really necessary. It was 
not fear of me, for the Dominicans look 
upon me as friend and father confessor. 

I knocked on the door and shouted for 
Amablis. 

There was no answer. The Domini- 
eans fell silent, scarcely breathing. I 
listened for several moments, hearing 
nothing but a slight crackling inside as 
of a floor board shifting. Then nothing, 
not even echoes. 

I put my shoulder to the door and 
heaved. 

The door leaped open so suddenly and 
unexpectedly that I almost fell as I 
lurched over the threshold. 

Amablis was not in the half darkened 
shop. 

But even so, the store was occupied. 
Two black men, Haitians, lay sprawled 
on the floor at my feet. Dead, both of 
them. One of them was the fellow who 
escaped us by swimming out into Neiba 
Bay. Crimson dyed was his throat, where 
a gaping wound told what manner of 
death he had died. The wound was clean- 
cut, as though it had been made with a 
razor. Yet, somehow, I knew that no 
razor had done it. 

The second Haitian had a bullet wound 
in his breast above the heart, and though 
I had never before seen this man to know 
him, something inside me shouted aloud 
that this was the man who had stood 
like a post last night in the shadow of 
the bayohunda. The bullet hole was 
about where I had seen the front sight of 
my pistol when I had fired at the fellow’s 
breast. Yet, with a bullet hole through 
his heart, the Haitian had escaped into 
the night! The Haitian is hard to kill, 
I knew quite well. Only a week or two 
before I had seen a Haitian stabbed 
twice through the heart walk calmly 
down a flight of four steps, turn up the 
street and walk all of fifty yards, ere 
he fell to the ground like a steer that 
has been pole-axed. The interne in the 
sugar company’s hospital had thrust two 
fingers into one of the wounds—deep. 
Believe it or not; but you know, if you 
know Haitians, that I speak the truth. 

Where was Amablis, the Syrian? 

It was a long time before the question 
was answered. 

With the aid of some of the Domini- 
cans I turned the store of Amablis up- 
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side down; but the Syrian, or any sign 
of hurried departure on his part, could 
not be found. 

Then, slowly and thoughtfully, I.went 
back to my house. 

The whole thing seemed like some 
weird nightmare, and it really required 
that I see the gaping hole where the 
brass dachshund had been to make me 
realize that this was no dream. Possibly 
I had half expected to find the brass 
dachshund in place in its foundation of 
concrete, and it was a bit of a shock to 
me to discover that this faint hope was 
vain. There, below my steps, was the 
proof. And it filled me with a feeling 
of dread which I could not easily cast 
off. Down in my heart I knew that I 
would again hear of the brass dachshund. 

The interior of my house was just as 
I had left it. I entered and looked all 
around. Then I went back outside and 
stooped to look beneath my floor. In the 


sand there were numerous footprints— , 


of broad splay feet. From here I went 
to the bayohunda tree where the black 
man had stood to receive my bullet in 
his breast, and followed the trail he had 
left in his flight. It did not lead far. 
I shortly found the unmistakable marks 
of where he had fallen at full length and 
lay still. It was an unbelievable distance 
from where he had stood—when one con- 
sidered where the bullet had struck the 
black. There was dry blood in the sand, 
and marks of many other feet—foot- 
prints of those who had borne their fel- 
low away. 

Why had they taken him to the house 
of Amablis, the Syrian? 

I shuddered as my mind went back to 
last night. How would I have felt, 
seared as I had been, had I followed that 
trail with my flashlight last night and 
stumbled upon the stark body of the 
black? To say nothing of what those 
other blacks, in the darkness there, 
watching me, might have done. The 
Haitian is but slightly removed from 
cannibalism, and when angered his 
thoughts follow strange channels. 

Why had that other Haitian in Ama- 
blis’ store been slain? 

Certainly there were numerous ques- 
tions to be answered before I should get 
to the bottom of this mystery. 

But what could Ido? I made a report 
of the whole affair for my superiors at 
Santo Domingo City, and sat me down to 
wait for something to happen. For over 
a week I lived in my house as formerly, 
untroubled by phantom footfalls. No 
eery whispers troubled my sleep. Who- 
ever had done all this had apparently 
decided to bother me no more. 

I knew it would be long before my 
superiors at Santo Domingo would take 
action. Dominican officials are best at 
procrastination. 

The first message received from the 
commandant of the constabulary appar- 


Five 


ently had nothing to do with the case. 
It was a phoned telegram, worded as 
follows: 

“Word has been received here that 
Cerimarie Leontes, notorious Haitian 
voodoo priest, has crossed into Santo 
Domingo. Watch for him, and for signs 
of activity among the Haitian laborers 
on the sugar estate.” 

Cerimarie Leontes! Where, and under 
what circumstances, had I heard or read 
that name before? Slowly it came back 
to me. I fished among the numerous 
odds and ends of papers in my pocket and 
finally found what I sought—the names 
of the last four Haitians to escape from 
the prison which I managed. 

If you will go back and read over those 
names you will see at once that Cerima- 
rie Leontes had been one of the four who 
had escaped that night when the weird 
whispering under my floor had sent me 
in full flight to the barracks—scared 
half out of my wits. The night which 
had witnessed the double killing of Hai- 
tians and the disappearance of Amablis 
the Syrian. For 15 days, according to my 
records, I had had Cerimarie Leontes 
under my thumb, while ignorant of the 
fact that I held an important prisoner— 
a prisoner moreover, I now remembered, 
who was badly wanted by the Haitian 
authorities for the practice of the voodoo 
rites among his countrymen across the 
Border! I cursed myself in that the 
name had meant nothing to me when I 
had first seen it on the report of the con- 
fined. For Cerimarie Leontes was a no- 
torious character. And I couldn’t even 
recall what he had looked like. 

“Arturo,” I said to my senior sergeant 
that morning, “what sort of a man was 
Cerimarie Leontes?” 

Cerimarie Leontes, the voodoo priest, 
meant nothing to Arturo; but Cerimarie 
Leontes, escaped prisoner, did mean 
something. Arturo Harnandez never for- 
gets a face, even a Haitian face. 

“Just a half witted Haitian, sir,” he 
replied, “it was he who gave the alarm 
the night those three escaped. Only 
to leave himself a short time later. 
Why ?” 

I did not enlighten him. Even the Do- 
minican gets scared when “voodoo” is 
mentioned—and I might need Arturo in 
my business later on. With the list of 
those who had escaped still in my hand, 
I strode to my desk in the company office 
and sat down to think things over. 

My orderly came in shortly to report 
that a Syrian woman and a half dozen 
grimy children were outside waiting to 
see me. I knew before they came in that 
they were the family of Amablis. I was 
all interest at once, swearing at myself 
for having failed to interview the family 
before this. But then I had known noth- 
ing of the family connections of Ama- 

is. 


Continued on page fifty-two 
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Fix Bayonets 
By CAPT. JOHN W. THOMASON, JR. 
(ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR) 
The Fighting Around Soissons and Blanc Mont Ridge 
THE STORY SO FAR in the very teeth of the enemy. Their “Cheerful bird, wasn’t he?” remarked 
Alter intensive fighting at the Bois de Bel- position had been hastily constructed a the captain. “Wonder if that thing I 


leau and in the woods near St. Mihiel, the 


Fijth Regiment of the Marines of the Second 
Division was ordered to report behind the 
Champagne front to assist the French in a 


drive aga the heights of Blanc 
Vont. After receiving final orders the regiment 
marched up to the battle line. On their way, 
ross road, a German 5-inch 
en just 50 yards from the 


CHAPTER VII 


FURIOUS FIGHTING BY THE ESSEN 
HOOK 


HE MEN moved swiftly and without 


few days before by the hard-pressed 
Boche and was a mere selection from the 
abundant shell craters, connected by 
shallow digging. The Marines stumbled 
and slipped through its windings. It 
was cluttered up with dead men, for it 
had been strongly held and dearly won. 
The 49th took over the part allotted to 
it from some ten platoons of Frenchmen, 
eight or ten men to a platoon, in com- 
mand of a first lieutenant. It was what 
was left of a full battalion. 

Courteous and suave, although he 
swayed on his feet from weariness and 
his eyelids drooped from loss of sleep, 
the Frenchman summed up the situation 
for the Marine captain. “We hold this 
fire trench. In your sector are four 


stepped on just outside his hole was his 
captain? John, before it gets good day- 
light, don’t you want to take a look— 
see at this Essen Trench? Take who- 
ever you want and see how the land lies,” 

The Essen Trench had been very ac- 
tive when the companies were being 
posted; staccato bursts of machine-gun 
fire had ripped across the intervening 
dark, and Springfields had answered. 
There had been some bombing around 
traverses in the boyaux. But when, in 
the creeping grayness of the dawn, the 
lieutenant from the 49th ventured across 
to it with his orderly and a sergeant, he 
found the Boche retiring. Filing quickly 
through the communication trenches, the 


disorder to the ditch, which was a communication trenches running to the battalion occupied it without difficulty, ( 
deep communication-trench paral- Essen work, which is about a hundred and, looking around them, were very 7 
leling the road. Another shell came as metres distant. We hold most of the glad they hadn’t had to take it by storm. t 
they moved, falling to the left, and then boyau on the extreme right; the others And the captain understood why the : 
another, closer, this time between . French lieutenant had said it ‘ 
the road and the trench. A mule Tr wa = couldn't be stormed. 
two reared and plunged, stricken; had tried the evening ore to 
a Marine whose head had been un- cross the scant distance and get in- 
duly high slumped silently down = 4, to it. Most of those who had 
the side of the trench with most of Ue ae Z eho . eee charged lay as the Boche Maxims 
his head gone. 7 SS Os sean had cut them down. In one place, 
More shells came, landing along “ between two boyaux that formed . 
the road, between the road and with the opposed lines a rough ; 
the trench, and one or two of them — = —— one — 
in the trench itself. Cries and yards, he coun eighty-thr 
groans came from the head of the dead Frenchmen. Lying very thick , 
column; stretc¥er-bearers hurried —" near the lip of their own trench, d 
in that direction; the battalion lay bodies sort 
close and waited. Then the shell- thinning towar e point as they 
ing stopped. Up forward the ma- had been decimated, and that point g 
jor drew a long breath. “Just har- Chen was one great bearded Frenchman, 
assin’ fire on these crossroads. I o> his body all a mass of bloody rags, 
was afraid we were spotted. Now, who hog with his — eo 
those guides——” A little group to the enemy and his outthru 
J gr “Lordy, ain't we ever goin’ to get outa this dam’ 
» head « e colu an ‘ 
men were quickly = te move place an’ get at ‘em? The company, which had learned I 
again. “If Brother Boche had kept its own bitter lesson in frontal at- 
flingin’ them seabags around here, he’d we have barricaded. You cannot take tacks on machine-guns, gave passing ‘ 
a-hurt somebody. Where do we go from this Essen trench by frontal assault!”— tribute. “Them Frogs, they eat ma- 
here?” “Why can’t we?” growled the American. chine-guns up. Fightin’ sons o’ guns, 
Said the major, coming to the head of “When it is light you will see, M.le they are. Wonder if any chow is comin’ : 
the 49th with a French guide—“Francis, Capitaine! You can only get forward by up today?” They made themselves com- 1 
we're takin’ the regimental front—divi- | bombing your way in the boyaux. They fortable among the’dead and waited the 
sion’s putting four battalions in the line. are too strong in machine-guns; the next move with equanimity. 
The 6th will be on our left; infantry bri- Boche. Now I take my men and go: “Two hundred and thirty-one men, , 
gade on the right. Let me know how Seven days and nights we have been on om 3 and 
> ported the second-in-command, 

your sector looks—my P. O. will be—I’d our feet those of us who are sliding into the shallow dugout where 
better send a runner with you. Here’s left are very tired—it is well that you ‘ g : takin s 
ide.” the captain was holed up. Mighty 

your guide. be watchful in this place, but do not stir root f Yr in’ to sl There’s 

The company moved off, and the other up the Boche yonder. They shoot with in’ left 
companies, going into position in the | minenwerfers when you frighten them. ‘Some Shetiin, especially toward the i : 
battered Prussian trench, facing the for- Such a one finished my pauvre capitaine but most of the outfit is pretty we 
midable Essen work. The French rifle- and six men with him. Bon chance, mon under cover. 

Tt capitaine, ‘Bon jour’.” Gouraud’s battle roared on to the left t 


men they found there were hanging on 
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with swelling tumult. The Americans, 
in their sector, passed the day in ominous 
quiet. They wondered what the delay 
was, speculated on the strategy of at- 
tack—which is a matter always sealed 
from the men who deliver the attack— 
and wore through to the evening of Oc- 
tober 2. At dark, food came up in mar- 
mite cans—beef and potatoes and a lit- 
tle coffee. “Put ours on that mess-tin 
there,” directed the second-in-command, 
as his orderly slid in with his and the 
captain’s rations. The captain sat up in 
his corner a little later, when 
the attack orders came up. 
There was a brief pencilled 
order from the major, and 
maps. The two officers bent 
over them eagerly. “Runner 
—Platoon commanders re- 
port right away 
“What do you make of it, 
John? Looks like General 
Lejeune was goin’ to split his 
division and reunite it on the 
field . . . Hmmm! Ain’t 
that the stunt you claim only 
Robert E. Lee and Napoleon 
could get away with? ... 
All here? Get around—the 
map’s about oriented x 
“Here we are, in the Essen 
Trench—seems that the Ma- 
rines move down to the left 
so here—and the 9th and 23rd 
move to the right—to here. 
These pencil lines show the 
direction of attack—then we 
jump off, angling a little to 
the right, compass bearing— 
and the infantry outfits point 
about as much to the left. 
That brings us together up 
here about three kilometres, 
and we go on straight, a lit- 
tle west of north from there, 
to Blanc Mont 
The morning of October 3 
(1918) cold, gray and misty. 
From midnight until dawn 
the front had been quiet at 
that point — comparatively. 
Then all the French and 
American guns opened with 
one world-shaking crash. 
From the Essen Trench the 
ground fell away gently, then 
rose in a long slope, along 
which could be made out the 
zigzags of the German 
trenches. The Bois de Vipre 
was a bluish mangled wood, 
two kilometres north. Peer- 
ing from their shelters, the 
battalion saw all this ground 
swept by a hurricane of shell-fire. 
“Move down the trench to the left,” 
came the order. The battalion moved, 
filing around the traverses with judicious 
intervals between men, so that the 
Boche shells might not include too many 
in their radius of death. For Heinie was 
beginning to shoot back. He had the 
range of his vacated trench perfectly, 
and, holding the high ground, he could 
see what he was shooting at. Shells be- 
gan to crash down among the companies, 
whole squads were blotted out, and men 
choked and coughed as the reek of the 
high explosive caught at their windpipes. 
: Lordy, ain’t we ever goin’ to get outa 
this dam’ place an’ get at ’em . & 


Bringing in German prisoners at St. Mihiel. 
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shell with a driving-band loose came with 
a banshee scream, and men and pieces of 
men were blown in the air. “That was in 
the first platoon,” said the second-in-com- 
mand, shaking the dirt off his gas-mask. 
“Something ought to be done about that 
gunner, El Captain!” Another landed in 
the opposite lip of the trench where the 
two officers crouched, half-burying them 
both. “My God, cap’n! You killed?” 
“Hell, no! Are you?” 

“Far enough to the left,” the major 
sent word. “We will wait here. The 


field by Captain Thomason.) 


6th leads—we’re the last battalion in 
support today.” 

Coming from the maze of trenches in 
the rear, the assault regiment began to 
pass through the 5th, battalion following 
battalion at 500-yard distances. A num- 
ber of French “Baby” tanks started with 
the assaulting waves, but it was an evil 
place for tanks. Tank traps, trenches 
so wide that the little fellows went nose- 
down into them and stuck, and direct 
fire from Boche artillery stopped the 
most of them. 

The battalion was out of the trench 
now, and going forward, regulating its 
pace on the battalion ahead. All at once 
there was a snapping and crackling in 


(Drawn on the 


the air—a corporal spun round and col- 
lapsed limply, while his blouse turned 
red under his gas mask—the man beside 
him stumbled and went down, swearing 
through grayish lips at a shattered knee 
—the men flattened and all faces turned 
toward the flank. 

“Machine-guns on the left!”—“Hell! 

It’s that Essen Hook we've got to pass— 
thank God, it’s long range! Come on, 
you birds.” And the battalion went on, 
enduring grimly. Finally, when well 
past its front, which ran diagonally to 
the line of advance, the 17th 
company, that had the left, 
turned savagely on the Essen 
Hook and got a foothold in its 
rear. A one-pounder from 
the regimental headquarters 
company was rushed up to 
assist them, and the men 
yelled with delight as the 
vicious little cannon got in 
direct hits on the Boche em- 
placements. Hopelessly cut 
off, the large body of Ger- 
mans in this formidable work 
surrendered after a few 
sharp and bloody minutes, 
and the 17th, sending back 
its prisoners, rejoined the 
battalion. 

Prisoners began to stream 
back from the front of the at- 
tack, telling of the success of 
the 6th. Wounded came with 
them, some walking, some 
carried on improvised stretch- 
ers by the Boche “kamarads.” 
Most of them were grinning. 
“Goin’ fine up there, boys, 
goin’ fine!” “Lookit, fellers! 
Got a bon blighty—We’'ll give 
’em your regards in Paris!” 

For a while now the bat- 
talion halted, keeping its dis- 
tance from the unit ahead. 
The men lay on their rifles 
and expressed unreasonable 
yearnings for food. “Eat? 
Eat? Hell! Shock troops 
ain’t supposed to eat!” Of- 
ficers cast anxious glances 
toward the utterly exposed 
left. The French attack had 
failed to keep abreast of the 
American. 

The left company, the 17th, 
was in a cover of scrubby 
trees. The other companies 
were likewise concealed. Only 
the 49th lay perforce in the 
open, on a bleak, shell-pocked 
slope. A high-flying Boche 
plane spotted its platoon col- 

umns, asprawl, eighty or a hundred 
yards apart on the chalky ground. “No 
good,” said the second-in-command, 
cocking his head gander-wise in his flat 
helmet, “is goin’ to come of that dam’ 
thing—guess all our noble aviators have 
gone home to lunch.” The plane, high 
and small and shining in the sky, circled 
slowly above them. Far back of the 
Boche lines there was a railroad gun 
that took a wireless from the wheeling 
vulture. “Listen,’”’ said the captain, 
“listen to th 

There were lots of shells passing over 
—the long tearing whine of the 75s, the 
coarser voices of the Boche 77s reply- 
ing, and heavy stuff, but most of it was 
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breaking behind or in front of the bat- 
talion. Into this roof of sound came a 
deeper note—a far-off rumble that 
mounted to an enormous shattering roar, 
like a freight train on a down-grade. The 
company flattened against the ground 
like partridges, and the world shook and 
reeled under them as a nine-inch shell 
crashed into the earth fifty yards ahead, 
exploding with a cataclysmic detonation 
that rocked their senses. An appalling 
geyser of black smoke and torn earth 
leaped skyward, jagged splinters of steel 
whined away, and stones and clods 
showered down. Before the smoke had 
lifted from the monstrous crater the de- 
vastating rumble came again, and the 
second shell roared down fifty yards to 
the rear. 

“Oh, Lordy! 
eted!” 

“I saw that one. I saw it—look right 
where the next 
one’s gonna hit, an’ 
——”" “Look where 
it’s gonna hit! 
Lawd, if I jest 
knew it wasn’t 
gonna hit me—ahh 

” 


They've got us brack- 


The third shell 
came, and men who 
risked an eye could 
see it—a_ dark, 
tremendous streak, 
shooting straight 
down to the quiv- 
ering earth. A 
yawning hole 
opened with thun- 
der fairly between 
two platoon col- 
umns, and. the 
earth vomited—It 
was wonderful 
shooting. All the 
shells that fol- 
lowed dropped be- 
tween the columns 
of prone men—but 
not a man was hit! 
The heavy projec- 
tiles sank far into 
the chalky soil, and 
the explosions sent 
the deadly frag- 
ments outward and 
over the company. 
More than a dozen shells were fired in 
all, the high sinister plane wheeling over- 
head the while. Then the company went 
forward with the battalion, very glad to 
move. 

“Any one of those nine-inch babies 
would have blotted out twenty of us, 
marvelled a lieutenant, leading his pla- 
toon around a thirty-foot crater that still 
smoked. “Or ripped the heart out of 
any concrete-and-steel fortification ever 
built —~the good Lawd was certainly with 
us! 

To the company commanders, gathered 
at dark in a much disfigured Boche shel- 
ter in the Wood of Semme-Py, the major 
gave information. “The 6th took Blanc 
Mont, and they are holding it against 
heavy counter-attacks. Prisoners say 
they were ordered to hold here at any 
costs—they’re fighting damned well, too! 
The infantry regiments piped down the 
Bois de Vipre, just as we did the Essen 
Hook. The division is grouping around 
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the Ridge, but we’re pretty well isolated 
from the French. Tonight we are going 
on up and take the front line, and attack 
toward St. Etienne-a-Arnos—town north 
of the Ridge and a little west. Get on 
up to Blane Mont with your companies— 
P. C. will be there, along the road that 
runs across the Ridge.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


BITING THE BOCHE WITH THE 
AMERICAN SAW-TOOTH 
FORMATION 


Not greatly troubled by the Boche 
shelling, that died to spasmodic burts 
as the night went on, the battalion 
mounted through the dark to its ap- 
pointed place. Here, beside a blasted 
road that ran along Blane Mont, just be- 
hind the thin line of the 6th, the weary 


The first shell came screaming down the line from the right. 


men lay down, and, no orders being im- 
mediately forthcoming, slept like the 
dead that were lying thickly there. Let 
the officers worry over the fact that the 
French had fallen behind on each flank, 
that the division was, to all purposes, 
isolated far out in Boche te 
any fool worry over the chances of stop- 
ping one tomorrow—tomorrow would 
come soon enough. ‘The lootenant says 
to get all the rest you can—don’t nobody 
need to—tell—me—tha 

In the deep dugouts behind the road 
the battalion commanders prodded at 
field-maps and swore wearily over the 
ominous gaps behind the flanks—three 
kilometres on one flank, five on the other, 
where the French divisions had not kept 
pace. Into these holes the Boche had all 
day been savagely striving to thrust 
himself, and his success would mean dis- 
aster. ‘Already the 6th had a force 
thrown back to cover the left rear, dis- 
posed at right angles to the line of ad- 
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vance . . And orders were to carry 
the attack forward at dawn. On top of 
that, after midnight a Boche deserter 
crawled into the line with the cheering 
news that the German were planning an 
attack in force on the American flanks 
at dawn; a division of fresh troops— 
Prussians—had just been brought up for 
that purpose. It looked bad—it looked 
worse than that. “Well,” said Major 
George Hamilton of the 1st Battalion of 
the 5th, “orders are to attack, and, by 
God, we’ll attack”—a yawn spoiled the 
dramatic effect of his pronouncement— 
“and now I’m going to get some sleep. 
Coxy, wake me at 5.30—that will be an 
hour.” 

And at dawn, while the Ridge shook 
and thundered under the barrage that 
went before the Boche flank attack, and 
the 6th held with their rifles the branch 
behind the left, the 5th Marines went 
forward to carry 
the battle to St. 
Etienne. 

Noon found them 
well forward of 
the Ridge, lying in 
an open flat, while 
the leading battal- 
ions disappeared in 
pine woods on a 
long slope ahead. It 
had fallen strange- 
ly quiet where they 
lay. 

Up forward 
though, all hell 
suddenly broke 
loose. Artillery, 
machine guns, 
rifles, even the 
coughing detona- 
tions of grenades, 
mounted to an in- 
conceivable fury of 
sound. “Here comes 
a battalion runner 
—there’s the skip- 
per, over there— 
what’s up, any- 
way?” 

The_ second-in- 
command came 
through his com- 
pany with a light 
in his eyes, and he 
sent his voice be- 
fore him. “Deploy the first platoon, 
Mr. Langford. Three-pace interval, be 
sure. Where’s Mr. Connor? Oh, Chuck, 
you'll form the second wave behind Tom. 
About fifty yards. Other two platoons 
in column behind the company flanks. 
On yo’ feet, chillun! We're goin’ up 
against ’em!” 

And so, all four companies in line, the 
lst Battalion, a thousand men, went up 
against the Boche. “Captain,” said the 
second-in-command, as_ they started, 
“we’re swingin’ half-left. This tack will 
take us right to St. Etienne, won’t it? 
We were pointin’ a little one side of it 
before—major give you any dope?” “The 
Boche have come out of St. Etienne— 
two full infantry regiments, anyhow, and 
a bunch of Maxim guns—and hit the 
second and third in the flank. Must be 
pretty bad. We’re goin’ up to hit them 
in the flank ourselves. ‘Bout a kilo- 
metre, I’d say. Wait until their artillery 
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spots this littke promenade. None of 
ours in support, you know.” 

Every man knew, as they moved out 
of the flat and ascended the slope ahead, 
that the case was desperate, but to this 
end was all their strength and skill in 
war, all their cunning gained in other 
battles, and their hearts lifted up to 
meet what might come. “More interval— 
more interval there on the left! Don’t 
bunch up, you ; 

The first shell came screaming down 
the line from the right, and broke with 
the hollow cough and poisonous yellow 
puff of smoke which marks the particu- 
lar abomination of the foot-soldier. It 
broke fairly over the centre of the 49th, 
and every head ducked in unison. Three 
men there were who seemed to throw 
themselves prone; they did not get up 
again. And then the fight closed upon 
the battalion with the complete and hor- 
rid unreality of nightmare. 

The silent ridge to the left awoke with 
machine-guns and rifles, and sibilant 
rushing flights of nickel-coated missles 
from Maxim and Mauser struck 
down where the shells spared. 
An increasing trail of crum- 
pled brown figures lay behind 
the battalion as it went. The 
raw smell of blood was in 
men’s nostrils. 


Going forward with his men, 
a little dazed perhaps with 
shock and sound such as never 
were on earth before, the sec- 
ond-in-command was con- 
scious of a strangely mounting 
sense of the unreality of the 
whole thing. 


The woods on the crest were 
as far away as ever through 
the murk—their strides got 
them nowhere—their legs were 
clogged as in an evil dream— 
they were falling so fast, 
these men he had worked with 
and helped to train in war. 
There was a monstrous anger 
in his heart . . . a five-inch 
shell swooped over his head, so 
near that the rush of air made 
his ear-drums pop and burst. 
He was picked up and whirled 
away like a leaf, breath and 
senses struck from him by the 
world-shattering concussion. 

The second-in-command was pulled to 
his feet by Gunner Nice, who had taken 
the second platoon. His head lolled stu- 
pidly a moment, then he heard words— 
“an’ that shell got all the captain’s 
group, sir—all of ’em! An my platoon’s 
all casualties—” He pulled himself to- 
gether as he went forward. His rain- 
coat was split up the back, under his 
belt. His map-case was gone—the strap 
that had secured it hung loosely from his 
shoulder. There was blood on his hands, 
and the salt taste of it in his mouth, but 
it didn’t seem to be his. And the front 
of the battalion was very narrow, now. 
The support platoons were all in the 
line. Strangest of all, the gray slope was 
behind them—the trees on the crest were 
only a few yards away. 

Behind and to the left the machine- 
guns still raved, but the artillery fell 
away. A greenish rocket flared from the 
pines ahead, and right in the faces of 
the panting Marines machine-guns and 
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rifles blazed. In the shadow of the pines 
were men in cumbersome green-gray 
uniforms, with faces that looked hardly 
human under deep round helmets. With 
eyes narrowed, bodies slanting forward 
like men in heavy rain, the remnant of 
the battalion went to them. 

It was the flank of the Boche column 
which had come out of St. Etienne and 
struck the leading battalions of the 5th. 
It had watched first with keen delight, 
then with incredulity, the tortured ad- 
vance of the battalion. It had waited 
too long to open its own fire. And now, 
already shaken by the sight of these men 
who would not die, it shrank from the 
long American bayonets and the pitiless, 
furious faces behind the steel. A few 
Brandenburger zealots elected to die on 
their spitting Maxim guns, working them 
until bayonets or clubbed rifles made an 
end. A few iron-souled Prussians—the 


Boche had such men—stood up to meet 
bayonet with bayonet, and died that way. 

A great many more flung away their 
arms and bleated “Kamaraden” to men 


Odette, Three Soldiers, and Anatole. 


who in that red minute knew no mercy. 
Some hid in holes, or feigned death, to 
be hunted out as the press thinned. 
There was a battery of field-guns down 
the slope, 500 yards or so. The gun- 
ners—those who were lucky—took to 
cover after the first burst of fire. “Thank 
Gawd fer a shot at them dam’ artillery- 
men! Battle-sight, an’ aim low, you 
birds—don’t let any of them get away!” 
... “Sergeant, reckon the lootenant 
would let us go down an’ take them 
77s?”—“Shut up an’ work yo’ bolt, you 
dam’ fool!—-Whatinell you think you are 
—a army core?”—‘“Besides, Mr. Con- 
nor’s dead . . . “On the hill beyond St. 
Etienne new trenches scarred the slope; 
there were many Germans milling there, 
some 1,500 yards away. “Save your am- 
munition and lay low,” the word was 
passed. “We’re on our own out here.” 
And the battalion, a very small battalion 
now, little more than a hundred men, 
lay along the crest they had stormed, 
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with their dead and wounded and the 
Boche dead and wounded around them. 

Almost immediately the Boche began 
to react. He opened on them a storm of 
fire, high explosive and shrapnel, and his 
machine-guns dinned fiercely. A coun- 
ter attack began to form toward St. 
Etienne. Sweating gunners struggled 
into position with the two machine-guns 
that were left in the battalion, and these, 
with their crews, were knocked out by 
shell fire before either had been in ac- 
tion long enough to fire a clip. But the 
rifles gave tongue and continued to speak 
—the last few men are always the most 
difficult to kill—and the Boche had little 
taste for rifle-fire that begins to kill at 
700 yards. That counter-attack shortly 
returned whence it came, and the one 
that followed it went back also. 

Whitehead, of the 67th Company, 
plumped down alongside the Captain of 
the 49th. Small, very quick and wiry 
with his helmet cocked on the side of his 
head, he gave the impression of a fierce 
and warlike little hawk. “Hunt’s comin’ 
over, Francis,” he said. “Bad 
place; worst I ever saw. Got 
about thirty men left. Hell 
that our machine-guns got 
knocked out so quick, wasn’t 
it ?—must be two regiments of 
Fritzies on our front yonder!” 

Captain Hunt, senior in the 
field, a big, unperturbable Cali- 
fornian, came, and Lieutenant 
Kelly, promoted by casualties 
in the last hour to command of 
the 66th Company. “How does 
it look to you, gentlemen?” 
said Hunt. “Damn bad” was 
the consensus of opinion, with 
profane embellishments. -Fol- 
lowed some technical discus- 
sion. “Well,” concluded the 
senior captain, “we’ve accom- 
plished our mission—broke up 
their attack—better hook up 
with the rest of the regiment. 
We'll find them through the 
woods to the right. Move off 
your companies—Kelly, you 
go first.” 

Nobody remembers very 
clearly that swing to the right, 
through a hail of machine-gun 
fire and an inferno of shelling. 
They found the companies of 
the 2nd Battalion digging in 
astride a blasted road, and went into 
position beside them. 

“I’ve organized the company sector 
with twenty men—all we’ve got left— 
you and I make twenty-two,” reported 
the second-in-command, dropping wearily 
into a shell-hole where the captain had 
established himself. “Lord, I’m _ tired 

. and what I can’t see,” he added in 
some wonder, fingering the rents in his 
raincoat, “is why ye weren’t killed 

That night, lying in its shallow, hastily 
dug holes, the remnant of the battalion 
descended through further hells of shel- 
ling. The next night tins of beef and 
bread came up. There was some grim 
laughter when it came. “Captain,” re- 
ported the one remaining sergeant, after 
distributing rations in the dark, “they 
sent us chow according to the last 
strength report—three days ago—230- 
odd rations. The men are building 

(Continued on page fifty-one) 
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What Do? 


By Lieutenant Edward A. Fellowes, U. S. 
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Marine Corps 


AN ICY WIND howled down the long 

reaches of the Delaware River, cloak- 
ed the waterfront in a sheath of ice, and 
blew scudding snow-wraiths about the 
masts and rigging of the ships which 
creaked at the piers, awaiting overhaul 
after a cruise on the Southern drill 
grounds. It was mean Philadelphia 
weather, and the Marine patrols who, 
with difficulty made their rounds of the 
sleet-crusted Navy Yard, pulled closer 
the visors of their woolen storm-caps, 
were reminded of Portsmouth winters, 
and profanely envied comrade Leather- 
necks who were even then riding patrol 
out of Cape Haitien, or heaving to the 
swell on ships of war off the Central 
American coast. 

Within the Officer of the Day’s office, 
however, all was snug. 
Captain Gillian leaned 
back in his swivel 
hair, his feet propped 
up on on the deck al- 
ready scarred by the 
pedal extremities of 
hundreds of his pred- 
ecessors, reading a 
dog-eared and ancient 
copy of Life left thers 
by the music, and try- 
ing to beguile the few 
remaining hours till 
midnight, when he 
looked forward with 
little enthusiasm to 
making his late in- 
spection of his sen- 
tries in the storm 
which even here made 
itself evident by fre- 
quent rattling stabs 
at the window panes, 
and ghoulish shrieks 
about the eaves and 
cornices of the ancient 
barracks. 

Spot, a mongrel of 
hopelessly involved pedigree, picked up 
by a roving marine in the Haitian hills 
near Pons Beudet, and self-appointed 
guardian of Post Number One, near the 
radiator, sniffed and barked, as violent 
stampings in the corridor outside herald- 
ed the approach of a visitor; and Cap- 
tain Gillian, wondering what mortal 
might be voluntarily exposing himself to 
the elements this night, looked up to 
see the wind-bitten visage and snow- 
covered form of the adjutant. 

“Rough night on the coast,” remarked 
the latter, “how’s it for a cigarette?” 

Gillian broke out cigarettes and 
matches, and made uncomplimentary ref- 
erence to the adjutant’s appearance. 

“You look more like a damn Santa 
Claus than you do an officer and a gen- 


tleman by Act of Congress. Why don’t 
you try out for Wanamaker’s toy de- 
partment, you certainly look the part.” 

The slighted one ignored the pleas- 
antry, and took the chair shoved toward 
him by a deft movement of the other’s 


right foot, done without the formality 
of rising. 
“Just dropped in on my way home 


from a bridge game, and, believe me, 
I’m thankful I have no four-hour watch 
outside tonight! By the way, since you 
speak of missing one’s calling, did you 
ever hear how old Connie Cosgrove got 
himself attached to the Artillery?” 
“No, didn’t even know he was in the 
artillery. What are the horrible details, 
if any?” Gillian settled himself com- 
fortably, thankful for any sort of an 


Sitting out in the open, sucking a pebble, and 
wishin’ his tin hat was a few sizes bigger.” 


interruption of his tedious vigil. 

The adjutant helped himself gener- 
ously from the water cooler at his elbow, 
loosened his Sam Browne with a grateful 
grunt, and shoved back his cap one pace 
to the right and three to the rear of its 
regulation position on his grizzled head. 

* * 

“You know Connie and I were bud- 
dies for a long time. Twentieth Com- 
pany overseas, side by side in fox-holes 
at Champagne, and both caught Hell at 
St. Mihiel, to say nothing of being bunk- 
ies at Quantico back in °17, where they 
tried to make us fit to fight this great 
war. Connie was a great hand with fire- 
arms. Great on special type sporting 
rifles, and had a collection of fancy shot 
guns and a couple of big game rifles at 


his home in Ohio, where he took me with 
him on leave a couple of times. He 
didn’t have much chance to do any fancy 
shooting with anything except a Spring- 
field after he came into the Marine 
Corps, though, and damn little of that, 
because the range was covered with a 
foot of snow soon after we arrived in 
Quantico, and it wasn’t long before we 
were out of there on our way on more 
important official business, so Connie 
ditched his first love, and developed a 
sudden passion for machine guns. Kept 
a Heavy Browning in the bunkhouse, and 
used to spend his spare time breaking 
her down, and assembling her, and fak- 
ing and relieving stoppages. Got a book 
on machine-gun technique and _ tactics 
and used to snow us under with indirect 
fire dope and _ final 
protective lines at all 
hours. He never got 
much chance with 
these guns overseas, 
though, but he cast 
envious eyes at every 
M. G. outfit we met up 
with, and whenever 
they assigned a sec- 
tion of guns to our 
sector, Connie was 
over where they were 
a lot of the time like 
an old woman fussin’ 
around her grandchil- 
dren. 

“When we finally 
came home after seein’ 
most of France and 
Germany, Connie had 
developed what you 
might call an unsatis- 
fied craving for the 
machine guns, and 
figurin’ that he knew 
more about them than 
anything else except 
the foot troops, of 
which he had had his fill, and having had 
it drilled into us considerably that this 
was the age of specialists, Connie put in 
a request to go to school with the Army 
down at Camp Gretna, figuring, I guess, 
that with the theory which he already 
knew, a good stiff practical course would 
fix him right up. 

“Connie couldn’t see any other branch 
of the service. He had had his fill of 
foot-fightin’, said he would rather be a 
coward on the ground than a hero in the 
air, and as for the artillery, boy, he 
hated it like poison, ever since Cham- 
pagne, when he lay in a fox-hole for two 
days and nights, suckin’ a pebble, and 
wishin’ his tin hat was bigger, picturin’ 
our gunners comfortably fixed in the 
rear, and nothing to occupy his mind but 
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the sound of the big ones howling over 
him from both directions all that time, 
and now and then sprayin’ him with 
dirt and debris when they came from the 
direction of Germany. A red hat-cord 
had the same effect on him as the well 
known red shirt has on a bull after that. 

“Well, anyway, he got his detail to 
Gretna all O. K., and I didn’t see him for 
a long time, till last year in Quantico. 
I was wandering around in the 10th Regi- 
ment area, trying to fix it up to get a 
decent clerk they had down there trans- 
ferred over to my office at Headquarters 
where I was at that time dispensing jus- 
tice to all and sundry in the form of 
General Courts, when I heard raucous 
strains issuing from one of the shacks 
I was passing. The owner of the voice 
was immortalizing the artillery in song, 
and I finally recognized both the tune 
and the voice. The song was that one 
about caissons rolling along, and the 
voice was unmistakably Connie Cos- 
grove’s. I’d have known that fog horn 
anywhere. I poked my head in at the 
door and there he was as big as life, 
shining his leather, holding forth right 
merrily, and now and then coming close 
to the tune of the well 
known artillery bal- 
lad. After the clamor 
had died down, and 
we had properly and 
profanely greeted 
each other, the situa- 
tion began to perco- 
late through my mind, 
and I made inquiries. 

“What in the name 
of John Paul Jones 
are you doing in this 
outfit, with not a ma- 
chine gun in sight, 
and nothing but artil- 


lery material scat- 
tered all over the 
landscape?” 


“Siddown, said Con- 
nie rather shame- 
facedly, I reckon I'll 
have to tell you the 


the whole blasted 
story. 
* * * 
“You remember I went down to 


Gretna for the sole purpose of getting 
an education in machine guns. I finished 
my course down there, and made good at 
it too, with a ‘Superior’ in M. G.’s, and 
the last week of school the whole outfit 
went out into the field on maneuvers. 
We were a division, on paper, a force 
of about twenty thousand, man and boy, 
includin’ infantry, artillery, engineers, 
and a whole flock of special troops, too 
numerous to mention. This was on pa- 
per, you see, because all the division we 
had could be crammed into a couple of 
F. W. D. trucks. Well, the dope was 
that.we would pull off this maneuver by 
usin’ the imagination as much as pos- 
sible, writin’ orders and messages to each 
other, and spendin’ the time figurin’ out 
the right solutions to situations which 
the school staff had sat up nights trying 
to make logical, and after it was all 
over we would have a real General come 
down and tell us how rotten we were. 


“*“We went out somewhere, miles into 
the bondocks, and set up a few tents and 
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things, and one day I was _ standin’ 
around wonderin’ what part I was to 
play in this Great War, when a Major- 
instructor comes over to me and says: 

“ ‘Cosgrove, know anythin’ about artil- 
lery ? 

“Knowin’ that I had been an infantry- 
man pure and simple, and had been goin’ 
crazy studyin’ his M. G.’s, he should have 
known better, but I supposed he required 
an answer, so I told him that I didn’t 
know a thing about the double blanked 
artillery, cared less, and that my life- 
long ambition. was to strangle an artil- 
leryman. In short, I told him ‘no.’ 

“*Well,’ allows he, ‘it’s high time you 
learned somethin’ about it.’ Handin’ me 
a sheet of paper, he says: 

“‘“Now you’re Colonel B, commandin’ 
the artillery brigade. Take that there 
motorsickle, and these instruments and 
ride out about six miles, and find us 
some good place where we can siddown, 
and smoke our pipes, and shoot our guns 
in peace and comfort. 

“*Wasn’t that just like the damned 
luxurious artillery ? 

“‘*He showed me about two wheelbar- 
row loads of mysterious lookin’ gadgets, 


“So I mounted my motorsickle and popped out into the bondocks.” 


pointed out the motorsickle, and says: 

“Let me have your report and recom- 
mendations by eleven o’clock, setting 
forth how you expect to support the ini- 
tial attack.’ 

“Knowin’ nothin’ better to do, and 
realizin’ that adaptability is one of the 
pre-requisitions of a good officer, as the 
little blue book says, but wishin’ never- 
theless that I had a machine-gun bat- 
talion instead of a regiment of artillery 
to play with, I gingerly picked up a 
plane table, a protractor, a fire-control 
map as big as a quartermaster bed-sheet, 
a French aimin’ circle, and a few other 
fancy tools such as they use in the ar- 
tillery, and drapin’ them about me as 
comfortably as possible, I mounted my 
motor-bike and popped out into the coun. 
try. I bumped down side roads, lost my 
way, dropped some of my tools, picked 
‘em up and restowed them, got back on 
the main road, and rode some more, and 
all the time I didn’t see a thing but trees, 
trees, and more trees. The woods were 
full of ’em. I didn’t know a damn thing 


Eleven 


about artillery, but I figured that even 
a bunch of experts couldn’t shoot guns 
in a forest, so after cruisin’ around for 
about an hour, I gave it up, and came in 
and parked myself near Division Head- 
quarters. 

“Pretty soon, sure enough, a voice 
came roarin’ out of the big tent, and it 
said: 

“*Colonel Commandin’ Artillery.’ 

“‘T remembered that was me, so, car- 
ryin’ out the comedy, so to speak, I 
walked snappily in and salutes. The 
Commanding General was a real Colonel, 
and commanding officer of our school, 
but he was a mythical general in com- 
mand of the imaginary division we were 
fightin’ this make-believe war with. He 
said to me real earnest and serious like: 

“‘Colonel, your report on the manner 
in which you intend to support this at- 
tack.’ 

“ ‘Sorry, General,’ says I, ‘it can’t be 
done.’ 

“*Whassat, whassat? 
mean, sir?’ 

“ «Sorry, General, the divisional artil- 
lery will be unable to support your at- 
tack. There is no field of fire.’ 

“I figured that a 
few technical words 


What do you 


thrown in here and 
there would sound 
pretty good comin’ 


from a sea-goin’ Cap- 
tain of Marines im- 
personatin’ a Colonel 
of Artillery. 

“‘No field of fire,’ 
roars the General, 
*You’ve got seven 
states in front of you 
to shoot over, ain’t 
that enough?’ 

“ *Yessir,’ I returns, 
‘There’s plenty of ter- 
rain, but it’s full of 
trees, and they’re so 
high you can’t shoot 
over ’em, and so thick 
you can’t shoot 
through ’em. 

“*The General looks 
at me with those gim- 
let eyes of his, and 
then he hums, and haws, and scratches 
his head, and messes around with the pa- 
pers on his desk a little. 

“‘Oh,’ he says finally, sort of deflated 
like, ‘that’s it, is it?’ 

“T allowed as how it was. 

“*Well,’ says he, after a bit, ‘you get 
in touch with the Colonel of Engineers 
right away, and figure out a way to cut 
down enough trees so we can go ahead 
and shoot our artillery.’ 

“ ‘Ave, aye, sir,’ says I, and stumbles 
out. 

“I found that the mythical Colonel of 
Engineers was away on imaginary busi- 
ness right then, so I sat down, and fig- 
ured the number of guns we had to ar- 
range to shoot, and the amount of trees 
we had to cut down in front of each 
gun, and allowing ten minutes per tree, 
which I thought ought to be a good al- 
lowance for any good engineer, and add- 
ing on ten per cent of time to allow for 
my own ignorance, I figured it could be 

(Continued on page fifty-one) 
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The Cutts Compensator 


The compensator is a device to be at- 
tached to the muzzle of small arms or 
ordnance for the purpose of overcoming 
the tendency to “climb” by reducing the 
kick and holding the muzzle down. It 
acts by diverting part of the blast gases 
backward and upward so that the result- 
ing reaction pushes the compensator, and 
the muzzle to which it is attached, for- 
ward and downward. 

The most efficient form of the .30-cali- 
ber compensator is shown in section in 


By Philip P. Quayle 
Asst. Physicist, Bureau of Standards 


tual measurements of its efficiency in re- 
ducing the kinetic energy of recoil would 
be out of place in these columns. Suffice 
it to say that such an article will appear 
in the Journal of Army Ordnance for 
March 15 of this year. 

Accurate measurements with a special 
ballistic pendulum have shown that the 


Figure. 1.—Compensator for the .45 caliber Thompson Sub-machine gun. 
been fired and the bullet has not yet reached the compensator but is still in the barrel of the 
The gas seen just ahead of the muzzie of the Compensator and over its ports consists of 


gun. 


leakage gas and the air which has been pushed out of the barrel. 


Fig. 7. A number of ports are milled in 
the long cylindrical portion of the device, 
and usually these ports are all turned 
backward through the same angle, which 
is made as great as is consistent with 
the maximum reaction and the service of 
the piece. All of these ports assist in 
reducing recoil, but the upper ports ex- 
ert a downward thrust on the muzzle. 
This downward component may be varied 
in magnitude by changing both the num- 
ber and the position of the upper ports, 
and is different for each arm to which 
the device is fitted. 

When the bullet has left the muzzle, 
but has not yet emerged from the com- 
pensator, the gas in the compensator is 
at high pressure and blows through the 
ports at high velocity; and even after the 
bullet has got clear away, this action con- 
tinues to some extent, the gases blowing 
through the ports as well as through the 
front end. Thus the compensator does 
not become effective until the reaction of 
the bullet is nearly finished, so that the 
jerk backward is followed by a somewhat 
less sudden jerk forward and downward. 
But the whole time required for the dis- 
charge is so short that in practice the 
two effects are merged into one and the 
net result is to cushion the recoil and 
hold the muzzle down. 

Any extended discussion of the mathe- 
matical theory of the device or the ac- 


The cartridge has 


kinetic energy of recoil of the Service 
Springfield may be reduced 50 per cent 
by the use of the compensator. In the 
article referred to it is shown that if al] 
of the gas of the cartridge of the Spring- 
field could be turned backward through 
180 degrees, a condition not only impos- 
sible but obviously undesirable, the per- 
centage reduction would be 75 per cent. 
The compensator for this arm is, there- 
fore, nearly 67 per cent efficient and this, 
considering the difficulties of the prob- 
lem, is exceedingly high. 

By changing the guard of the Spring- 
field bayonet it may still be attached in 
the usual manner when the compensator 
is on the piece. 

Judging from the general consensus of 
those who have fired only a few shots 
from the Springfield with and without 
the compensator attached, the reduction 
in recoil is always underestimated. How- 
ever, if twenty rounds of, say, National 
Match cartridges are fired it will be evi- 
cent that the compensator removes most 
of the real punishment. Possibly the 
physiological and psychological effect of 
recoil is proportional in some way to the 
rate at which energy is absorbed by the 
shoulder of the rifleman. 

Under ordinary circumstances it is 
usually a difficult matter to fire a .30 cal. 
automatic rifle accurately from the 
shoulder. 

The training regulations at present do 
not prescribe automatic fire with the 
light Browning, as this is considered to 
be a waste of ammunition. Targets are 
sometimes provided to convince the sol- 
dier that his semi-automatic scores will 
greatly excel those fired full automatic. 

An inexperienced man firing the light 
Browning full automatic from the shoul- 
der will probably be unable to keep more 


different from that in Figure 1. 
pelling charge is released and 
escapes at the muzzie of the device but a | 
the reaction due to the gas escaping from 


Figure 2.—The bullet is now out of the muzzle and in the Compensator as evidenced by the 
heavy sound or blast waves seen just ahead of the Compensator muzzle and over its ports. The 
general character of the phenomenon due to the high pressure of the gas blast is now entirely 
When the bullet emerges from the muzzie the gas of the pro- 
immediately rushes into the Compensator where some of it 
arge portion of it escapes at the upper ports. 
these ports which holds the muzzle down. 
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the Figure 3.—The bullet is about to emerge from the muzzle of the Compensator. While passing through the small front cylinder of the Com- 

d to pensator the bullet virtually stops the escape of gas from the muzzie thus momentarily raising the pressure of the gas at the ports. The 
are \ distortion in the sound waves seen over the ports and ahead of the muzzle is due to the fact that the velocity of the gas is greater than that 
; of sound in the surrounding gas medium. 


Figure 4.—Two clouds of gas have emerged from the muzzle of the Compensator, one preceding and one following the bullet. The volume 
of gas escaping from the ports appears to be considerably greater than the gas cloud following the bullet. 


the 
A than one or two shots on the target, even learn to “ride” the piece, as the saying With the compensator, as finally de- 
rO- at the shortest range. A _ sufficiently goes, and make some sort of a full auto- veloped for this arm, full automatic fire 


it heavy man may, of course, with practice, matic score. becomes entirely feasible even for a 
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Figure 6.—The bullet is now about 10 inches away from the muzzle. 


light man, and a concentration of fire 
may be maintained which heretofore has 
been quite impossible, due to the recoil 
and climb of the piece. 


Effect of the Compensator on Muzzle 
Velocity and Accuracy 
The question is occasionally raised as 
to the effect of the compensator on 
muzzle velocity and accuracy. In order 
to determine the effect on velocity the 
following oscillograph velocity determi- 
nations were made, using the same rifle 
and firing with and without the device: 
30-CALIBER SPRINGFIELD 

Velocity Without Velocity With 


Shot Compensator Shot Compensator 
1 2,775 f.s8 7 2.775 f.s 
2 Ofs 8 
3 5 f.s 9 
4 5fs 10 
5 5 f.s 11 
6 2,755 f.s 12 
Mean 2,751 f.s Mean 


Note.—The fifth shot is not an error in 
measurement or computing; the phenomenon 
is real 


If the low value of shot 5 is omitted, 
the mean is 2,760, and still falls below 
the 2,764 f.s. obtained with the compensa- 
tor attached. However, in view of the 
comparatively small number of shots 
fired, together with the probable error of 
the results, we should not be justified 
in claiming that an increased muzzle 
velocity is obtained when the device is 
employed. The measurements do, how- 
ever, establish that within the limits of 
accuracy of the experiment, and there- 
fore well within the limits of practical 
importance, there is no reduction in 
velocity due to the compensator. 

For the accuracy test the same rifle 
was fired on the 1,000-yard 
range at Quantico, Va., in 


ports are still operating to a certain extent. 


materially reduces muzzle vibration. 


General Remarks 

Range records show that the first two 
weeks of shooting are spent in becoming 
accustomed to the heavy pounding nor- 
mally associated with high-powered 
rifles. At the end of this period of two 
weeks the average man will have be- 
come sufficiently accustomed to the 
heavy recoil to begin target practice in 
earnest. If rifles are equipped with the 
compensator, this waste of ammunition 
might be greatly reduced. 

The compensator has been applied to 
the .30-caliber Browning automatic rifle, 
the .30-caliber Springfield, .45-caliber 
Thompson sub-machine gun used at the 
present time by the Marine mail guard, 
the .30-caliber Browning machine gun, 
and one or two other pieces. The com- 
pensator may also prove to be useful for 
reducing the recoil of certain types of 
naval and field ordnance. In the case of 
naval guns, the distance through which 
the piece recoils would be shortened and 
the deck reinforcing could be consider- 
ably lightened. If the throttling bars 
and similar recoil mechanism were then 
redesigned it is reasonable to suppose 
that the total recoil distance might be 
reduced by a factor of % in the most 
favorable cases, although a factor of %, 
say, would, we believe, be very accept- 
able. 

In the case of anti-aircraft guns the 
service of the piece could be greatly 
facilitated by a shorter recoil, thus mak- 
ing it possible to lower the gun and 
mount. 

With army field guns, where the pieces 


the fall of 1926, and after 
two or three sighting shots, 
ten consecutive bullseyes 
were registered. The effect 
on accuracy is, therefore, 


not detrimental and it may : 
well be an advantage in 
that a mass at the muzzle 


Figure 7.—Sectional drawing most efficient form of .30 caliber 


Compensator. 


It appears —, most of the gas is now exhausted, although the 


must often be emplaced under very un- 
favorable conditions, it might be feasible 
to weaken the recoil mechanism and ab- 
sorb say % of the original energy over 
the original distance of recoil, which 
would help to keep the piece on its aim- 
ing point. The weight of the recoil 
mechanism, carriages, etc., could all be 
considerably lightened and the general 
wear and tear incident to field service 
reduced proportionately. 

[Editor’s Note.—The six photographs 
of the Compensator of the .45 caliber 
Thompson sub-machine gun were ob- 
tained by a method of spark photography 
previously described by the author.* In 
this type of rfhotography the illumination 
is provided by an electric spark of such 
short duration that even the most rapidly 
moving objects appear stationary. The 
record obtained is not an image, no lens 
being used, but is simply the silhouette 
of objects between the light source and 
the photographic plate. Since the .45 
caliber pistol cartridge used in the 
Thompson sub-machine gun contains a 
230-grain bullet and only about five 
grains of powder, the conditions are un- 
favorable for reduction of recoil and 
climb. However, since the recoil is light 
and the tendency to climb is great, it 
was decided to utilize the gas almost en- 
tirely in neutralizing the climb. The 
gun is thus rendered stable in automatic 
and semi-automatic fire. The gas which 
seems to obscure the sights in the accom- 
panying photographs is actually color- 
less. The escaping gas is recorded on 
the film because its density is different 
from that of the surrounding air.] 

(Published by permission 
of the Director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards 
of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce through the cour- 
tesy of the American Rifle- 
man.) 


*Bureau of Standards Scien- 
tific Paper No. 508, “Sparks 


Photography and its Applica- 
tion to Some Problems in Bal- 
listies.”” 
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Where Our Retired Marines Live 


O A PERSON with imagination 
there is often a story in what 
would, to another, be but a dry 
record of fact. This reminds the writer 
of a remark made by Brigadier-General 
Rufus H. Lane, the Adjutant and Inspec- 
tor of the Marine Corps, during the 
course of a talk to the members of the 
personnel at Marine Corps headquarters, 
about their duties. 

Dealing with dry military records 
there is little of romance, General Lane 
said, but a person really interested in his 
work will always find the story contained 
within the apparent cold statement; the 
human touch will always be located if 
looked for, and a sympathetic imagina- 
tion will supply a new and more colorful 
background. 

Which brings us to our story, 
prompted by little, drab-looking, official 
postal cards, upon which retired enlisted 
men of the U. S. Marine Corps periodi- 
cally report their latest mailing address, 
for two reasons: First, but least im- 
portant to them, as the Adutant and In- 
spector wants to keep the records 
straight; second, and most important to 
them, to insure the Paymaster of the 
Marine Corps sending their checks for 
retired pay to the proper address. Not 
getting their “three-a-day” at a marine 
barracks, it is necessary for them to use 
real currency to purchase the where- 
withal to satisfy the cravings of a 
healthy appetite, as aided and abetted by 
thirty or more years of military service, 
covering the surface of the entire globe, 
or as we may say in our own beautiful 
Marines Hymn, “From the Halls of 
Montezuma, to the shores of Tripoli.” 

Now, for dry records; there are 338 
names on the roster of retired enlisted 
men of the Marine Corps, 338 “old- 
timers” living in clover, and resting as 
much as an ex-marine can rest. 

Think, for a moment, please, and 
answer this question to yourself: If 
you could retire from active work now, 
where would you want to live? What in- 
fluenced you to make your choice? Have 
you been here, there, everywhere, like 
these veterans of the service, or is your 
decision a haphazard one, just a notion 
or “hunch” so to speak? 

Having made your choice, now let’s 
see what these chaps, who should know, 
if anyone does, the most pleasant spots 
in this old world of ours, choose as a 
permanent stamping ground; what pro- 
portion of them stick to the good old U. 
S. A., how many like the Golden West. 
the effete East, or what have you? 


Alaska 

Just a few over three hundred, 310 to 
be. exact, still think the “U. S. A.” is a 
good enough place in which to while 
away the time; they are scattered over 
31 States and Alaska. First Sergeant 
Joseph MeNulty, retired, is now, ac- 
cording to the payroll, living at Sitka, 
Alaska, where they print newspapers on 
thin ice instead of paper pulp. 


Ireland 
_ Swinging away from the continental 
limits we find the largest group have 
elected the land of the Shamrock, no 


By T. A. Nubson 


doubt coinciding with John McCormack, 
in his opinion of Ireland. The list of 
eight includes: 

ilst Sgt. Jeofrey Brennan, Waterford; 
Cpl. Richard Corcoran, Cork; Sgt. Maj. 
Robert T. Downes, Milltown-Malby; 1st 
Sgt. John B. Keeshan, Rathmines, Dub- 
lin; Sgt. Maj. Michael McNamara, Lewis- 
burg, County Mayo; Ist Sgt. Patrick C. 
Murphy, Pound Hill, Millstreet, County 
Cork; Pvt. James Scully, Vicarstown, 
Queens County; lst Sgt. Patrick J. Sul- 
livan, Oughtward, County Galway. 

Guam 

Far-off Guam has its supporters, as 
attested by the present home address of 
these three veterans of the service: 

Gy. Sgt. Fred Haller, U. S. Naval Sta- 
tion, Guam; Ist Sgt. Henry A. Nagle, U. 
S. Naval Station, Guam; Ist Sgt. John 
F. McDonald, U. S. Naval Station, Guam. 

The attraction must be great, or they 
have decided that the time and effort 
necessary to come all the way back to 
“God’s Country” can be better employed 
where they are. Anyway, if you feel like 
writing them don’t hop on the post office 
if you don’t get an answer in a week. 

Philippine Islands 

Here’s the names of three chaps who 
must like Manila cigars, and wish to stay 
close to the source of supply. Perhaps 
they don’t know the charms of Chester- 
fields or Camels, or they would breeze 
aboard the next transport and come 
home: 

Ist Sgt. William W. Copeland, Olon- 
gapo; Q. M. Sgt. Frederick Jahnke, Ca- 
vite; lst Sgt. Bernard L. Morrill, Olon- 
gapo. 

Porto Rico 

Another trio seems to be agreed that 
Porto Rico is all right; of course they 
are not so far from the sunny southern 
part of the U. S. A., and can change their 
mind when they get tired of the tropics; 
anyhow, if they’re satisfied, that settles 
it. 

Gy. Sgt. James McMahon, Santurce; 
Sgt. John J. Callaghan, San Juan; Sgt. 
Maj. Arthur L. Stoddard, Cayey. 


England 
England claims two of the boys; may- 
be they have ambitions to swim the Eng- 
lish Channel, and are spending these last 
days of their “youth” loosening up their 
muscles for the attempt; or again, they 


may like London fog, and want to keep 


close to the factory where they make it; 
if you are curious you can ask them: 

Q. M. Sgt. Robert Metcalf, Manches- 
ter; Gy. Sgt. John O’Brien, West Kirby, 
Cheshire. 

Germany 

Quartermaster Sergeant Frederick O. 
Stoll, Heidenheim an der Brenz, Wurt- 
temberg, and Sergeant Julius Weiss, Ber- 
lin, are trying life in old Germany, as 
peaceful citizens under a republican form 
of government; how things have changed 
since mother was a girl. 


Hawaii 
The charms of the beaches and the tall 
palm trees, the lure of the moonlight, or 


gyrations of the picturesque “hulahula” 
seem to hold Sergeant Major Earl M. 
Bazell firmly, as we find him domiciled at 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Canada 
A recent addition to the list is First 
Sergeant Daniel J. Gillis, retired while 
on duty at Marine Corps Headquarters, 
in the Quartermaster’s Department; he 
lost no time in departing for Canada, and 
is now living in Montreal. 
Panama 
First Sergeant Frank Frazier must 
like to watch the boats as they come and 
go through the Panama Canal, as we find 
him “at home” at Ancon. 


Sweden 
The home of his forefathers appealed 
to Sergeant Oscar W. Fridstrom. We 
make this statement confidently after 
noting his last name; what else could he 
be but a Swede, so we find him living now 
at Bastad, Sweden. 


France 

One, just one and no more than one, 
succumbed to the lure of “Gay Paree” 
and its environments; we now address 
Sergeant Major Edward S. Sayer, c/o 
Societi Generale, Nice, France; what all 
that means I don’t know, but that’s where 
his pay check goes, never to return ex- 
cept after due and deliberate endorse- 
ment, and collection of “beaucoup” frances 
in exchange therefor. 


China 
Quickly shifting to the land of delicate 
dishes, delicious tea, chop suey, and other 
things that are cheap there and ex- 
pensive here, we find that Gunnery Ser- 
geant Frank McCann isn’t worrying 
about any mere international situations, 
although at that he does stick around 
near American connections; his address 
is in care of the U. S. N. Purchasing 
Officer, No. 3, Canton Road, Shanghai, 
China. 
Japan 
Sunny Japan also serves as a hang- 
out for one “gyreen” of former days, in 
the person of First Sergeant John Tom- 
kison, Yokohama, Japan. “Try and get 
that on your radio.” 


District of Columbia 

Returning to our native soil we again 
glance over our list and find that 63 re- 
tired marines now live in the District of 
Columbia. This might be well termed 
the haven for ex-bandsmen, as of the 
number referred to 32 are former mem- 
bers of the United States Marine Band. 
Every one of them has done his sub- 
stantial bit to put that wonderful musi- 
cal organization upon its high pinnacle 
and keep it there; every one of them has 
been for 30 years or more, and still is, 
a musician of the first water. 
proud of them, and we’re proud of “Our 
Band.” 

California 

California, the land of promise, “Gate- 
way of the Golden West,” etc., etc., is 
the State which claims the next largest 
number of the elect crowd; 45 now make 
it their home, the majority selecting San 
Diego and San Francisco. There cer- 

(Continued on page fifty) 
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By CAPT. JOSEPH J. STALEY, U.S. M. C. R., Division of Operations and Training. 


Marine Corps Reserve Training, 1927 


The limited funds available for train- 
ing the Reserve makes economy the prin- 
ciple consideration in planning this train- 
ing. Funds will not permit more than 
one-third of the officers to be trained 
this year, which means that a large num- 
ber will, of a necessity, be disappointed. 


In the Reserve, as in other organiza- 
tions, there are a number who want the 
commission only and do not feel that 
they should do anything to earn it or to 
perfect themselves in their profession. 
At no expense to themselves, corre- 
spondence school courses have been made 
available by the Major General Com- 
mandant for the Reserve Officers, in 
order to assist them in qualifying for 
the duties of their present rank, and to 
prepare them for promotion. It is only 
fair that those who avail themselves of 
this privilege in order to improve their 
value to the Marine Corps be given prior 
consideration for practical training. 
Those next considered will be new offi- 
cers, especially those who have had no 
experience with the Marine Corps, and 
it is believed that if duty is given in the 
following order to those assigned as in- 
structor in the technique of rifle Co., as 
instructor in the technique of machine 
gun Co., as instructor in technique of ho- 
witzer Co., the best results will be 
achieved. 

Second Lieutenant, Fleet. 

Second Lieutenant, Volunteer. 

First Lieutenant, Fleet. 

Captain, Fleet. 

First Lieutenant, Volunteer. 

Captain, Volunteer. 

In accordance with the decentralization 
plan that was approved when Reserve 
areas were established, each Reserve area 
commander has been assigned a quota 
of officers to be selected from a list 
similar to the above, for which he can re- 
* quest assignment to training duty. The 
Reserve Area Commander will also name 
alternates for each camp. These alter- 
nates will be assigned to duty if for any 
reason the principal drops out, or if, 
from some unexpected source, funds be- 
come available. The list of officers for 
whom orders are desired for the first 
camp must reach Headquarters not later 
than April 15th and for the second and 
third camps not later than May Ist. 


EFFICIENCY GUIDON 
The Marine Corps Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association of the District of 

Columbia have presented an “Effi- 

ciency Guidon” to the Major Gen- 

eral Commandant for presentation 
to the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 

Company that secures the highest 

efficiency rating based on the fol- 

lowing subjects while in camp at 

Quantico, Va., this summer: 

10% 1. Attendance at training 
camp (Class IV men). 

25% 2. Inspection of company; 
appearance of men, con- 
dition of clothing and 
equipment. 

10% 3. Number of enlisted men 
qualified during training 
period on the rifle range. 

20% 4. Proficiency in close order 
drill. 

10% 5. Proficiency 
order drill. 


in extended 


15% 6. Proficiency in bayonet 
practice. 

10% 7. Military courtesy and 
morale. 


This award to be made by a 
Board of Regular Officers ap- 
pointed by Major General Eli K. 
Sole, USMC, Commanding General, 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. 


The training for reserve officers as- 
signed to aviation cannot be grouped, 
that is, due to shortage of equipment it 
will not be possible to order a number of 
these officers to training at one time. 
They can only be trained as the neces- 
sary equipment becomes available. For 
this reason these officers will not be re- 
quired to take their training during the 
three regular training periods, but can 
submit their applications, via Reserve 
Area Commanders, any time during the 
year. If such application meets the ap- 
proval of Headquarters and funds and 
equipment are available, they will be 
granted duty at the time requested. 
Funds for aviation are also limited and 
it will not be possible to order over two- 
thirds of these officers to training duty. 

In assigning quotas for training to 
reserve areas, the total number of re- 


serve officers in the specialties desired in 
each area was considered, and the num- 
ber assigned was arranged accordingly. 
All available funds were allotted on this 
basis, and after these officers are as- 
signed to duty, it will not be possible to 
grant any additional training during the 
fiscal year of 1928. 

For the officers and Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve companies in the Eastern, 
Central and Southern Reserve Areas, 
three camps of instruction at Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Va., have been ap- 
proved and reserve officers and men will 
be ordered to these camps as follows: 

First Camp, June 13-25—36 officers, 
303-304-305-309th Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve Companies. 

Second Camp, July 11-23—31 Officers, 
301-302-306th Fleet Marine Corps Re- 
serve Companies. 

Third Camp, July 25-Aug. 6—31 Offi- 
cers. 

All officers and organizations assigned 
to training will be given sufficient active 
duty to permit them to spend the entire 
thirteen days of the training period at 
Quantico. That is, officers residing at a 
distance will be given enough active duty 
to enable them to proceed from their 
homes to Quantico, arriving there on the 
first day of the camp, spend the entire 
training period, and be detached on the 
last. day with sufficient active duty re- 
maining to return home before this duty 
period expires. Officers residing at near- 
by points who can reach Quantico during 
the forenoon of the first day by begin- 
ning their travel after midnight of the 
first day of duty will receive thirteen 
days active duty. This same procedure 
will be followed in the case of Fleet Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve Companies. In order 
to send the maximum number of officers 
to camp, it has been found necessary to 
save in this manner, whenever possible. 

The camp routine for officers and men 
at Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., will 
be as follows: 


Daily Routine 
5:25 a. m.—First call. 
5:30 a. m.—Reveille. 
5:45 a. m.—Assembly, followed by roll 
call and setting-up exercises. 
6:00 a. m.—Breakfast. 
7:00 a. m.—Drill call. 
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11:30 a. m.—Recall. 

11:45 a. m.—Inspeetion of barracks. 

12:00 noon—Dinner. 

1:00 p. m.—Drill call. 
4:00 p. m.—Recall. 
5:30 p. m.—Supper. 

10:00 p. m.—Call to quarters. 

10:15 p. m.—Taps. 

Permission to visit Washington from 
4:00 p. m. Friday to taps on Sunday of 
each week end will be granted for men 
not on duty or restricted to camp. 

The following training schedule has 
been prepared for the instruction of offi- 
cers: 

Daily Routine for Reserve Officers 

(Note.—Those officers who have had 
previous training in the subjects covered 
in the general schedule will be assigned 
to Infantry Weapons School or Aircraft 
Squadrons, E. C. E. F., for training.) 

FIRST WEEK 
Monday 

7:00 a. m.-3:00 p. m.—Reporting for 
duty, physical examination, drawing of 
books, equipment, general information. 

3:00 p. m.—All reserve officers report 
to Inspector-Instructor in Reserve Offi- 
cer’s bunk-house. 

Tuesday 

7:00 a. m.-7:45 a. m.—Bayonet. 

8:00 a. m.-11:30 a. m.—School of the 
soldier without arms. (On engineer bat- 
talion parade ground.) School of the 
soldier with arms. (On engineer bat- 
talion parade ground.) 

1:00 p. m.-3:30 p. m.—Rifle range; 
nomenclature, care of the rifle, sighting 
and aiming, positions, use of score book. 
(At school range between No. 1 and No. 
2 rifle ranges.) 

Wednesday 

7:00 a. m.-7:45 a. m.—Bayonet, on bay- 
onet course. 

8:00 a. m.-11:30 a. m.—School of the 
squad. School of the platoon. 

1:00 p. m.-3:30 p. m.—Rifle range (fir- 
ing). 


Thursday 

7:00 a. m.-7:45 a. m.—Bayonet course. 

8:00 a. m.-11:30 a. m.—Spent at avia- 
tion field. Officers desiring to take flights 
will be taken up. 

1:00 p. m.-3:30 p. m.—Rifle range (fir- 
ing). 

Friday 

7:00 a. m.-7:45 a. m.—Bayonet course. 

8:00 a. m.-10:00 a. m—Machine guns; 
nomenclature, stripping, assembling, 
functioning, firing and characteristics. 

10:15 a. m.-11:30 a. m.—Manual of the 
sword. 

1:00 p. m.-3:30 p. m.—Rifle range 
(record). 

(Note—From 4:00 p. m. Friday to 
6:00 a. m. Monday, there will be “holi- 
day routine.’’) 

Saturday 

Holiday routine. 

Sunday 
Holiday routine. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
7:00 a. m.-7:45 a. m.—Bayonet course. 
8:15 a. m.-10:15 a. m.—37 m/m/ gun. 


10:30 a. m.-11:30 a. m.—Lecture on 
“Camp Sanitation.” 

1:00 p. m.-3:30 p. m.—Pistol, nomen- 
clature, stripping, assembling, care of 
parts and safety precautions. 
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Tuesday 
7:00 a. m.-7:45 a. m.—Bayonet course. 
8:00 a. m.-9:00 a. m.—3-inch trench 
mortar. 
9:15 a. m.-11:30 a. m.—Map reading. 
1:00 p. m.-3:30 p. m.—Pistol range. 


Wednesday 

7:00 a. m.-7:45 a. m.—Bayonet course. 

8:00 a. m.-10:15 a. m.—Grenades, hand 
and rifle. 

10:30 a. m.-11:30 a. 
“Overseas Expedition.” 

1:00 p. m.-3:30 p. m.—Pistol range. 

Thursday 

Open for demonstration, inspection, ar- 

tillery demonstration and lectures. 
Friday 

7:00 a. m.-9:00 a. m.—Bayonet (quali- 
fication). 

9:30 a. m.-11:30 a. m.—Pistol (quali- 
fication). 

1:00 p. m.-3:00 p. m— Clearance, turn- 
ing in equipment, physical examination, 
fitness report, etc. 

Saturday 

Clearance and detachment. 

In the event of rain preventing the 
carrying out of certain portion of the 
above schedule, the following subjects 
will be taken up as time permits: 

The mil, direct-fire machine gun, vari- 
ous units in combat, etc. 

Lecture—How to organize a reserve 
company in your home town. 

Lecture—The Marine Corps Reserve. 

Lecture—Military character. 

(Note.—This is a “general” schedule 
covering the entire two weeks training 
period and certain changes will probably 
be found necessary.) 

The time of reserve officers attending 
these periods of training will be fully 
taken up and there will be no time for 
those who feel that this is a period of 
rest or social activity. The regular in- 
structors, officers and noncommissioned 
officers will keep things moving, and 
when recall sounds at 4:00 p. m. all hands 
will be ready to call it a day. 

Officers assigned to training duty at 
Quantico are required to have: 

(a) Articles of uniform mentioned in 
Article 13-75-2, Marine Corps Manual. 

(b) Training regulations and other 
textbooks issued by the Marine Corps. 

(c) One pair heavy leather gloves for 
bayonet work. 

Officers will be permitted for baggage, 
one field trunk or quartermaster locker 
and one clothing roll. Those who desire 
may bring their automobiles. Tennis 
courts and golf course will be available 
for the officers’ use. As training in the 
manual of the sword will be given, it is 
expected that those who have swords will 
bring them. 

There are seven Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve companies on a drill pay status 
at the present time. Of these all but 
the 307th Company at Los Angeles will 
be trained at Marine Barracks, Quantico, 
during June or July. Orders will be is- 
sued these organizations authorizing 
them to bring to camp not to exceed two 
officers and sixty men. The 303rd Com- 
pany, New York City; 304th Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 305th Company, Phila- 
delphia, and 309th Company, Philadel- 
phia, will be placed on duty for a period 
of fourteen days Sunday June 12th and 


m.—Lecture 


Seventeen 


will proceed to Quantico, Va., arriving 
there the evening of the same day. It is 
expected to have the four companies ar- 
rive at the same time, if possible. These 
organizations will be detached on the 
afternoon of June 25th and proceed to 
their homes and placed on detached duty 
the same day. 

The 301st Company, Boston, Mass.; 
the 302nd Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
and the 306th Company, Detroit,. Mich., 
with two officers and 60 men each, will 
receive fifteen days active duty begin- 
ning July 11th and will report at Quan- 
tico the following morning. They will 
be detached Saturday, July 23rd, from 
Quantico and will be placed on an inac- 
tive.status at their home the next day. 

The baggage allowance of these com- 
panies will be, i. e.: 

For each officer—1 locker trunk, 1 
clothing roll. 

For each first sergeant—1 barracks 
es box, 1 clothing bag or clothing 
roll. 

For each gunnery sergeant—(Same as 
for 1st sergeant.) 

For each two enlisted men—1 barracks 
clothing box. 

For each enlisted man—1 clothing bag. 

Uniform in which organizations will 
leave home station and enroute will be: 

Officers—Field hats, flannel shirts, 
scarfs, khaki breeches, puttee leggings, 
swords. 

Enlisted men—Field hats, flannel 
shirts, scarfs, khaki trousers, leggings, 
combat packs. 

Company Headquarters will carry— 
Field desk, typewriter, typewriter chest, 
training regulations and text books, pis- 
tol and Web equipment for officers, 
swords, NCO’s. 

Enlisted men attached to these com- 
panies will be given a clothing inspection 
upon their arrival at Quantico to de- 
termine whether they have all articles 
of clothing issued by the Marine Corps 
and those who are short will be required 
to replace them. 

Regular officers and noncommissioned 
officers will be assigned to each company 
as instructors and the following schedule 
of training has been prepared: 


Monday 

Report for duty, assignment to com- 

pany areas, messing arrangements, etc. 
Tuesday 

7:00 a. m.-8:30 a. m.—School of the 
soldier; instruction without arms. TR. 
50-15. 

8:30-10:00 a. m.—School of the sol- 
dier instruction with arms. TR. 50-20. 

10:00-11:30 a. m.—School of the squad; 
close and extended order. TR. 420-50. 

1:00-2:45 p. m.—Close and extended 
order; squad, section, platoon, company. 
TR. 420-40, 420-50, 420-85. 

3:00-4:00 p. m.—Lecture and demon- 
stration; machine guns, 37 m/m gun. 

Wednesday 

7:00-9:00 a. m—Close and extended 
erder, company. TR. 420-50, 420-85. 

9:00-10:00 a. m.—Trigger squeeze ex- 
ercise; rifle marksmanship. 

10:00-11:30 a. m.—Interior guard duty, 
informal guard mount. TR. 135-5, 135-15. 

1:00-3:00 p. m.—Infantry drill; close 
and extended order. TR. 420-50, 420-85. 


(Continued on page forty-seven) 
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WHATSA MATTER? 


A MEMBER of the League tells the 
Editor that he believes it possible 
to build up a greater Marine Corps 
League through the cooperation of The 
Leatherneck. We second the motion. 

Some detachments find it difficult to 
promote and perpetuate interest in the 
League. General Lejeune once said (I 
hope my memory serves me) that the 
League needed some goal of common in- 
terest. Most of these goals do stir in- 
terest. One is the Belleau Wood Me- 
morial Fund. This is a good work, and 
one that offers the League an opportu- 
nity to serve. 

There are other problems that should 
promote interest in the League. Tom 
Sterrett has said some notable things 
about the League in politics. He is 
sheriff of Erie County, Pa., and is far 
better qualified to discuss that subject 
than the writer. 

What is the matter with the League 
detachments taking an interest in the 
matters which have a direct appeal? 
They know the need of trained men in 
time of war, and they fully comprehend 
the advantages of military training. If 
there is no rifle company of the Marine 
Corps Reserve near, why not offer as- 
sistance to the nearest National Guard 
unit? Many of these military organiza- 
tions are in the hands of capable offi- 
cers, but many times they face a com- 
munity that does more to hinder than 
to help. The League could aid in se- 
curing proper equipment, such as armo- 
ries, drill grounds, summer camps, rec- 
reation facilities and equipment. 

This kind of cooperation might well 
be extended to the Boy Scout organiza- 
tions. The Boy Scouts, it is true, usually 
get more civic cooperation than the Na- 
tional Guard units, but there is always 
room for improvement. 

In one small town a former Army 
officer took an interest in the Boy 
Scouts. He taught them infantry drill 
without arms, military courtesy, per- 
sonal hygiene, and after he had made 
his troop the envy of all others he taught 
those boys to take a citizen’s interest in 
the community. In a short time it was 
observed that the streets and parks of 
the city were in perfect police. Rubbish 
was disposed of. In walking through the 
parks one would not find the usual trash, 
such as loose newspapers, rags and 
stones, branches of trees, and other 
things which had long disfigured the city. 

These are only a few of the things 
which a League detachment can do. 

The thing which causes a lack of in- 
terest in League matters, as a member 
has pointed out, is that the leaders in 
the detachments are usually men with 


business interests which prevent them 
from carrying on the League work. In 
other words, there are organizations 
which take precedence in their lives. 
This condition should not exist. 

Clubs, Rotary, and lodges are all fine 
things and do much good. Leaders in 
the League, however, should either 
place the League foremost in their activ- 
ities or get out of positions of leader- 
ship and give the buck privates a chance 
for advancement. 

Ex-Marines are occupying important 
positions in civil life. The former mess- 
man is now a director of a corporation, 
a bank president, or a merchant paying 
an income tax which would take care of 
a regimental pay roll. These men are 
proud of their cruises in the Corps. At 
times, it seems, they feel that the Ma- 
rine Corps is no longer interested in 
them. Now that they are “on the out- 
side looking in” they no longer see the 
Corps as its active members do. 

Marines live a life to themselves. Sel- 
dom do they have the opportunity for 
mixing with civilians, ex-Marines or 
otherwise. Contact with the natives in 
foreign countries is more usual than 
with American citizens. 

The Marine Corps is a small organiza- 
tion. Many Americans never see a Ma- 
rine to recognize his uniform. The car- 
toons printed in The Leatherneck and 
other publications illustrating the Ma- 
rine on furlough being mistaken for a 
home guard or a “Y” man are not ficti- 
tious. Only recently several newspapers 
printed pictures of sailors in China and 
Nicaragua with captions “Marines do- 
ing so and so—.” 

It is only natural that Marines should 
develop a cocky, independent spirit, 
“scornful of nearly everything on earth.” 
This attitude, while it may not be the 
best one, really does make for a better 
spirit among Marines. Most of us know 
what the word “comrade” really means. 
It means a very close relationship. We 
mic¢ht add, an exclusive relationship. 

If officers and men of the active service 
seem aloof to former members of the 
Corps, it is not an intentional aloofness. 
This independent spirit should not be 
condemned, nor should it be condoned. 
The barriers between ex-Marines and 
members of the active service should be 
broken down. It is simply a natural con- 
dition which can be eliminated by natural 
means, probably by closer contact. 

Marines (officers especially) should 
make an effort to promote friendliness 
among Marines and civilians. More can 
be accomplished along this line by the 
active personnel than by ex-Marines. 

This subject would not be discussed 
had it not been brought to our attention, 
but since the condition does exist, it is 
worthy of thought, discussion, and action. 


THE PAYMASTER TALKS 


By A. E. Beeg 


It is difficult to begin an article when 
there are so many things to discuss. The 
Leatherneck is a medium through which 
we can all converse, reaching every mem- 
ber of the League without expense to 
the organization. For this reason, and 
many others, we should give the Leather- 
neck all the support we can. 

First, I will explain my duties at the 
national headquarters as national pay- 
master of the Marine Corps League. 
Here we maintain communication with 
officers and members of the League 
throughout the world, giving them the 
best cooperation within our means. Many 
of our members no doubt find room to 
criticise the extent of this cooperation. 
All I wish to say regarding this is that 
we are working hard and doing our best. 
The membership and the state of the 
treasury bespeak the extent of our suc- 
cess. 

One of our greatest troubles is that 
detachments do not collect the national 
dues when due. We are handicapped for 
funds for building up the League mem- 
bership, and only through the coopera- 
tion of the detachments and members- 
at-large can improvements be made. 

The cost of the upkeep of the League 
is considerable, and without funds little 
or nothing can be accomplished. Also, 
as the membership increases the expense 
and work at this end increases. The lat- 
ter is no deterrent to our activities, how- 
ever, for no one desires a large mem- 
bership more than I. 

This year we have furnished division 
officers with stationery and stamped en- 
velopes with return addresses, and we 
will continue to do this as long as funds 
will permit. This is the first time in the 
history of the organization that we have 
been able to do this. 

We also send division officers envelopes 
with postage affixed and a pamphlet to 
send to prospective members. This has 
aided in securing many new members. 

The League now has detachments in 
thirty-one States. Others are being 
formulated with some success. However, 
there is much room for development in 
all parts of the country. 

I suggested recently that detachments 
should use their vice-commandants as 
team captains, dividing the members of 
the detachment equally, in order to con- 
duct membership drives. A prize might 
well be offered to the winning team. 
Where this has been tried out a new en- 
thusiasm for the work in the League 
has been discovered. In one case it 


practically saved the life of the detach- 
ment. 
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Organization work by correspondence 
is always difficult. Very few men are 
able to handle this kind of work, and the 
personal method is usually more effec- 
tive. Marines like to get together, swap 
yarns and have good times. The “Buddy” 
idea is the “tie that binds.” Meetings 
should be held that will lead to more in- 
terest in the organization. 

At national headquarters we are anx- 
ious to obtain suggestions for improve- 
ments, and will give thorough study to 
the problem submitted to us. Ideas are 
necessary for the upbuilding of the 
League. 

Belleau Wood Fund 

At the National Convention at Phila- 
delphia in November, 1926, the League 
pledged itself to raise six thousand dol- 
lars for the Belleau Wood Memorial 
Fund. Our motto of “Always Faithful” 
does not permit us to make this a mere 
routine matter. Our pledge should be 
upheld. There are some detachments to 
which this does not apply, for they have 
paid their share of the fund very prompt- 
ly. Some detachments, however, have 
displayed a lack of interest that is de- 
plorable. 

National headquarters, through a 
medium that will soon become ineffective, 
has raised $1,300.00, while the detach- 
ments have raised $1,613.96, slightly 
more than the amount we have raised 
here. Since our means for raising the 
balance of this fund will soon be ex- 
hausted, it is necessary that the delin- 
quent detachments send in their quotas 
of the fund if the pledge of the League 
is to be upheld. 


Division Vice-Commandants 

The cooperation we have received from 
division vice-commandants has _ been 
splendid. It will probably be a few more 
months before this work is apparent to 
any great extent, but it is a fact worth 
noting that we successfully organized 
three detachments in February and one 
in January. One detachment is in 
Charleston, W. Va., in Mr. Solomon’s di- 
vision. Two detachments, one in Miami, 
Fla., and one in Nashville, Tenn., are in 
Mr. Goldfien’s division. One in Dallas, 
Texas, to Mr. Stanford’s division. In 
connection with the rest of the divisions 
I give credit to Mr. Lations of Worces- 
ter, Mass., where he is working in that 
division to organize detachments in Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island. Mr. La- 
tions has convinced me that he will soon 
have three new detachments in his 
division. 


A new detachment, says Mr. Lations,, 


is located in Pittsfield, Mass., with Mr. 
Paul J. Rich as their commandant. The 
application for their charter has been 
approved and we shall look forward to 
the detachment running wild in the mem- 
bership competition. Mr. Lations has 
promised detachments within the next 
month or so from Springfield, Leominis- 
ter and Gloucester, Mass. He further re- 
ports that he is working on the pros- 
pects furnished him by the National 
Headquarters. 


Ex-Marines Form Local Detachment 

A number of former members of the 
U. S. Marine Corps, Pittsfield, Mass., 
met last evening at the headquarters of 
the 390th field artillery, 37 North street, 
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and organized the Belleau Wood detach- 
ment. The new group of former war 
veterans will be affiliated with a na- 
tional organization, the head of which is 
Maj. Gen. John Lejeune, commandant of 
the corps. 

Officers elected last night were: Com- 
mander, Paul J. Rich; vice-commander, 
W. T. Meikel; paymaster, G. D. Moun- 
tain, and secretary-treasurer, W. D. Mc- 
Mahon. 

The purposes of the organization are 
to perpetuate the spirit of the marine; to 
provide ways and means for former 
members of that service to keep in touch 
with each other and to further the efforts 
of the Belleau Wood Memorial Fund as- 
sociation, which cares for the graves of 
the men who fell in this historic battle 
during the World war.—The Berkshire 
Evening Eagle. 

Mr. Winters of Detroit has not got 
started yet, but will do so as soon as he 
gets all his stationery and supplies ready. 
We expect to hear of results from him 
for publication in the next issue of the 
Leatherneck. 

Mr. Dana of Omaha, who was elected 
after the national convention at the sug- 
gestion of national headquarters, is 
handling the North Central Division. Mr. 
Dana is responsible for furnishing Mr. 
Winters a new applicant, showing that 
he is on the job for the benefit of the 
entire League. This division covers a 
large field and we feel confident of good 
results from Mr. Dana. 

The Chief of Staff, Mr. Corbly, is as- 
sisting us in the Western Division. Mr. 
Temple, the vice-commandant, has not 
been located as yet. Organization work 
has begun in California in both San 
Diego and Los Angeles. 

Doe Clifford, our National Chaplain, 
has been spending a little time at the 
Marine Barracks, Portsmouth, N. H. 
“Doc” has done a lot both for the Corps 
and for the League. He is always cheer- 
ful, and is a help in keeping the blues 
away. 

Detachments can make this section of 
the Leatherneck much more interesting 
by sending in news and articles for pub- 
lication before the 10th of each month. 
This is our best means for increasing 
the scope of the League’s activities. 


Spokane 


Marines are active even in the far 
corners of the nation. It seems a long 
way from Spokane, Washington, to 
Washington, D. C., but we are informed 
that this detachment has $75.00 on hand 
for the Belleau Wood Memorial Fund. 
This is the kind of cooperation that is 
needed. 

South Charleston, W. Va. 

A newly organized detachment elected 
as officers: Detachment Commandant, 
Mr. L. A. Linville; Vice-Commandants, 
Corporal Martin F. Nolan and Mr. J. 
K. Philips; Adjutant, Mr. C. W. Laidley; 
Paymaster and acting chaplain, William 
Quigley; Officer of the Day, Sergeant 
Robert L. Campbell; Officer of the Guard, 
Mr. Lester K. Gilmer. 

In connection with this detachment Mr. 
H. F. Swiggard says they have resolved 
to get 100 members by the first of April. 
Almost one-fifth of this total has already 
been secured, 


Nineteen 


Milwaukee 

The League here has been using the 
competitive team idea, the losing team 
being required to furnish the winning 
team with a stag supper or picnic. One 
team is known as the Leathernecks and 
the other as the Gyrenes. Each side has 
two team captains. The Leathernecks 
have Captains Hoene and Landow, while 
the Gyrenes are led by Captains Wischer 
and Feyrer. All new members are lined 
up with the respective team which se- 
cured them. This detachment intends 
to have 100 members by June Ist. 


Brooklyn 

“Enclosed find check for $50.50 cover- 
ing dues of 44 members of this detach- 
ment ” is the start Sergeant Crawley 
makes in a letter. This detachment is 
giving two entertainments monthly, and 
is working on the Belleau Wood Me- 
morial Fund. 113 Members have already 
paid their dues. 


Reserves as Members 

Members of the Marine Corps Reserve 
are accepted as members of the League 
if they have seen active service in the 
Marine Corps. 

Detroit. 

Some of the ex-Marines in Dearborn, 
Michigan, desire to form a detachment 
or to join the Edward Canfield Fuller 
Detachment in Detroit. No decision has 
been made as yet, but since Dearborn is 
close to Detroit it appears likely that 
these ex-Marines may decide to join the 
Detroit Marines. However, they have 
their choice. 


Marines Help 

The Commanding General at the Ma- 
rine Barracks, Quantico, Va., forwarded 
a check to the Marine Corps League in 
the amount of $716.21, which was the 
amount received from the showing of a 
pay movie, “Tell it to the Marines,” at 
Quantico. This money is to be used for 
the Belleau Wood Memorial Fund. 

Major Fegan, National Adjutant of 
the Marine Corps League, expressed the 
thanks of the Marine Corps League to 
the Commanding General, officers and en- 
listed men at the Marine Barracks, Quan- 
tico, Va., for their support. 

Nashville 

The John W. Overton Detachment has 
about fifty members already, and has 
contributed $50.00 to the Belleau Wood 
Memorial Fund. This detachment is go- 
ing strong. It was organized the latter 
part of December, 1926. 


Charlotte, N. C. 

The Herbert J. Hirshinger Detachment 
is already ahead of its 1926 record in 
payment of dues. 

Philadelphia 

Sergeant Major Thorp of the Marine 
Barracks in the City of Brotherly Love 
is all set to organize a detachment of 
the League in Philadelphia, his home 
town, and judging by his success with 
the League in Brooklyn he will make a 
complete job of it. Philadelphia needs a 
detachment more than any other city. 


Atlanta 
The Marcus W. Beck, Jr., detachment 
has been giving some entertainments, we 
hear. At a recent meeting Doc Clifford 
made a talk, as did Captain Swinnerton. 
(Continued on page forty-nine) 
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TEN 


By Sergeant 
Major Clarance B. Proctor 


WHEN A STATE of war was declared to exist in April, 1917, 
the Marine Corps was composed of 462 commissioned 
officers, 49 warrant officers, and 13,214 enlisted men on active 
duty, a total of 13,725 and, while the Corps 
The World War was expanded to an actual strength, including 
and the Marines Reserves, of 75,101 officers and enlisted men, 
its high standard was never lowered. When 
these figures are compared with the approximate strength of 
3,100 at the end of the Civil War, and of 4,800 at the end of 
the Spanish-American War, the growth of the Marine Corps is 
illustrated. 

Despite the fact that on the outbreak of war 187 officers and 
4,546 enlisted men were on duty beyond the continental limits 
of the United States, and 49 officers and 2,187 enlisted men were 
serving on board the cruising vessels of the Navy, only five 
weeks later, on June 14, 1917, the Fifth Regiment of Marines, 
consisting of 70 officers and 2,689 enlisted men, approximately 
one-sixth of the enlisted strength of the Marine Corps, com- 
petently organized and ready for active service, sailed on the 
HENDERSON, DE KALB and HANCOCK from the United 
States, forming one-fifth of the first expedition of American 
troops for service in France. 

The Fifth Marines were soon joined by the Sixth Regiment 
and the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion, and the Fourth Brigade 
of Marines was organized, and, as one of the two Infantry Brig- 
ades of the 2nd Division of Regulars, engaged in actual battle 
in no less than eight distinct operations in France, four of which 
were major operations. The above figures are taken from “The 
United States Marine Corps in the World War,” a comprehensive 
history compiled by Major Edwin N. McClellan, U. S. M. C., and 
published in 1920. 

* 


ARRYING OUT THE POLICY announced by the Major Gen- 
eral Commandant on June 4, 1917, that future appoint- 
ments of officers during the World War would be made from the 
enlisted ranks, examining boards were con- 
vened on June 25, 1917, at the larger posts 
in the United States, in Haiti, Santo Do- 
mingo, Guam, and Peking China for ex- 
amination of one hundred and twelve non-commissioned officers 
who had been recommended for appointment as temporary 
second lieutenants for the period of the war. This examination 
comprised a two-hundred word composition from which the 
boards judged the ability of the candidates to spell, and to use 
the English language; an examination in arithmetic, covering 
decimals and fractions, and a practical oral examination in ad- 
ministration, including naval regulations, muster and pay rolls, 
accountability instructions, and the use of blank forms. Lastly, 
each candidate was required to demonstrate his practical knowl- 
edge of handling troops by drilling a company in close and ex- 
tended order, before the Board. 
The non-commissioned officers examined at this time were as 
follows: 


All Commissions 
From the Ranks 


Sergeants Major—Michael Kearney, Lee Carter, Bror G. 
Brodstrom, Patrick Conley, Angus Wilson, Wiley Kinslow, Wal- 
ter J. Eddington, Clarence N. McClure, Fred Lueders, Charles 
S. Beale, Frederick W. Karstaedt, Charlie Hansen, Roswell 
Winans, and Edward H. W. Holt. 

Quartermaster Sergeants—Ery M. Spencer, James P. Smith, 
Norman M. Shaw, Abel E. LeBlanc, John P. Harvis, Charles P. 
Holliday, Frank E. Verner, Frank P. Manley, and Oliver A. Dow. 

First Sergeants—Gaines Moseley, Bert Pearson, Pink H. 
Stone, Frank Patterson, Frank Whitehead, John F. Evans, 
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Clarence H. Medairy, Frank Pilotte, Jr., Clate C. Snyder, William 
R. Perry, Francis Turin, James E. Snow, Oliver Hoffman, Rob- 
ert J. Woodrich, Stanley Klos, John H. Fay, Harry T. Roden- 
hoffer, Charles G. Knoechel, Charles F. Merkel, Harry H. Couy- 
rette, Robert Yowell, Stephen F. Drew, Charles F. Finger, 
Francis S. Kieren, James H. McGan, John Kearns, William 
J. Holloway, Harry Paul, John F. Duffy, Harry L. Jones, Ray 
W. Jeter, William S. Robinson, Hans O. Martin, and Louie W. 
Putnam. 

Gunnery Sergeants—John W. Hingle, Augustus Aiken, Will- 
iam J. Borden, Martin J. Kelleher, Albert E. Rohnert, Thomas 
F. deS. Clarke, Edwin P. Oliver, Max Cox, Edmund T. Madsen, 
William H. Haggerty, Orlando C. Crowther, John C. Farley, 
Arthur J. Trask, William Merrill, Frank F. Zissa, Joseph M. 
Swinnerton, Lowell A. Willis, Robert W. Winter, Sidney 0. 
Thompson, John L. Prater, Walter J. White, Edgar S. Tuttle, 
Earl C. Nicholas, and Alvin J. Daigler. 

Sergeants—Charles McL. Lott, William Workman, Rolin A. 
York, Thomas B. Wood, David Shapiro, Oron H. Foster, Frank 
M. Gilmore, William J. Flanagan, Herbert H. Rutterbush, Will- 
iam F. Becker, Charles H. Martin, Joseph Reardon, Russell A. 
Presley, William L. Erdman, John H. Nichols, Charles E. Rice, 
Ernest L. Russell, James F. Robertson, Edward Selby, Joseph 
A. Glowin, Charles R. Foster, David T. Jackson, Robert W. Reid, 
and Oscar E. Jordan. 

Corporals—Charles F. Kienast, William A. Fragner, Ear! B. 
Hammond, Harvey B. Mims, and Claude H. Clyde. 


* * + 


DESERTERS who surrendered were accepted for service with- 
out trial by court-martial, at the discretion of the Major 

General Commandant, in accordance with authority granted by 
the Secretary of the Navy early in the 
World War. These men were restored 
to duty on probation for one year if, 
in the opinion of the Major General Com- 
mandant, their cases and previous records warranted their re- 
turn to the service. If their enlistments had expired, they were 
required to serve a regular four-year enlistment. 

Fraudulent enlisters who deserted or were discharged under 
no very serious conditions were also included in this authoriza- 
tion. Such men were also placed on probation for one year and 
were required to serve under their fraudulent enlistments. 

Similar authority was granted in the Navy. 

* « 

WENTY-TWO days after the United States declared war 
_ upon Germany ten years ago, the Marine Corps won the 
distinction of being the first arm of our national defense +o 
reach full authorized war strength. Enlist- 
ments in the Corps in those first twenty- 
two days of war-time recruiting averaged 
1,400 men a week. Publicity furnished a 
powerful stimulus to this recruiting. On the day war was de- 
clared thousands of copies of Uncle Sam’s first war poster of 
the series of 1917 flashed out in shop windows and on the bill- 
boards. These appeared simultaneously in every large city in 
the whole United States and in hundreds of the smaller towns. 
The slogan of that poster was “Rally Round the Flag!” and it 
called for recruits for the Marine Corps. On the same day 
thousands of newspapers printed notices about the need of the 
Marine Corps for volunteer recruits, and half a million young 
men received in their mail a letter from the Marines putting 
the question: “Do you want to be one of the first to fight?” 
More than a million little booklets about the Marine Corps 
suddenly got into circulation all over the country. 


Deserters Accepted 
Without Trial 


War-Time 
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April, 1927 


war WAS declared between the United States and Germany 
on April 6, 1917, just ten years ago. The American naval 

forces were mobilized on the same day, and the Marine Corps 
was increased overnight from 15,000 to 17,400, 
by orders of the President. The month of 
April has, in the past, been one when the 
human blood begins to warm up and the emo- 
tions to boil simultaneously with the rising of the sap in the 

ees. 
‘ The Battle of Lexington—“the shots which were heard around 
the world”—which was the real beginning of the war for inde- 

ndence, was fought on April 19, 1775. The first actual blood 
shed in the Civil War was on the same day and month in 1861, 
although the attack on Fort Sumter (April 12) was the first 
hostile act of the war. The War with Spain began April 21, 
1898, both by a declaration by Congress and by a blockade of 
the north coast of Cuba. The engagements incident to the oc- 
cupation and capture of Vera Cruz, Mexico, took place in April, 
1914. The former war between the United States and Mexico 
began with a minor engagement near the Rio Grande on April 
26, 1846, the month of April, 1916, found our armed forces 
putting down a condition of chronic anarchy in Mexico, and 
April, 1927, finds expeditionary forces of Marines actively en- 
gaged on both sides of the globe. me 

The fact that most of our wars and military activities have 
started in the spring of the year surely indicates that the love 
of country which prompts men to decisively uphold, and fight 
for, if needs be, that country’s freedom and the rights of its 
citizens, is at a fever heat at this time of the year. 


War is 
Declared 


* x * 


GEVENTY-ONE promotions above the rank of sergeant were 
made in the Marine Corps during the first month after the 


‘entry of the United States in the World War ten years ago. 


Seven non-commissioned officers were pro- 
moted to the sergeant major grade, eighteen 
were made quartermaster sergeants, one was 
promoted to the rank of drum major, thirty-two were made first 
sergeants, and thirteen gunnery sergeants. Their names follow: 

Sergeants Major—Silas M. Bankert, Charles S. Beale, Peter 
Conachy, Raymond F. Dirksen, Charlie Hansen, Thomas F. 
Joyce, and Wiley Kinslow. 

Quartermaster Sergeants—John F. Avon, Francis J. Bailey, 
William Bassen, Frank X. Caspers, Clarence J. Conroy, William 
Denison, Frank D’Ippolo, George S. Furey, John P. Harvis, 
William A. Hilles, John A. Johnson, Wilfred L. Kent, Ray 
O'Toole, Eli Savage, Lester E. Smith, Ole Vidden, Cleveland A. 
Voss and Warren C. Walker. 

Drum Major—Hurshel D. Pryor. 

First Sergeants—Lawrence W. Ahl, John Allen, Frank G. 
Anderson, James W. Brown, Charles F. Conahan, Joseph H: 
Davis, Harry Ennis, Alexander L. Hjortsbger, Paul F. Howard, 
Daniel A. Hunter, Samuel Katcher, Raymond Lecuyer, Eli J. 
Lloyd, Frank O. Lundt, Hans O. Martin, Emmet J. McCormick, 
George McDermott, James H. McGan, Frederick H. Nickerson, 
William Quigley, George Reynolds, William Scruggs, James E. 
Snow, Shirley S. Snow, Horace Talbot, Francis E. Turin, John 
C. Welch, William R. Wertz, John P. Whalen, Harold W. 
Whitney, Robert J. Woodrick, and Arnold H. Woody. 

Gunnery Sergeants—Berkley S. Blake, Guy R. Cockburn, Or- 
lando C. Crowther, John Curtin, Neil J. Gilligan, George J. 
Hazelton, William Herrmann, Dave McClain, Charles J. Reilly, 
+*_ _— Mord E. Sweet, Harold F. Swindler, and Edgar 

. Tuttle. 


Promotions 


* * 

THE HARD-HEADED, horny-handed Marine Corps recruiters 
of the olden days of “wooden ships and iron men” used no 
commercial or patriotic appeal or persuasion other than brawn, 
and no logic other than the firm grip of 
the collar. Attractive literature, eye-catch- 
ing posters, the columns of the press, or 
’ other up-to-date advertising innovations 
did not enter into their methods. Then came an evolution to- 
ward more peaceful methods. Red-coated sergeants preceeded 
by drummer and bugler, with colors flying, held forth in public 
places or with their martial invasion waked the somnolent 
youth. This picturesque method in its time was thrown into 
the discard, and, step by step, up the path of experience, the 
methods of recruiting have moved, until today we are blessed 
with an up-to-the-minute, well-equipped recruiting service, 

using fair and business-like methods to secure recruits. 
The premier recruiter of the Marine Corps was Mr. John Hall 
of Charleston, S. C., we learn by delving into the archives at 


Recruiting In 
Ye Olden Days 
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Headquarters. He was commissioned a first lieutenant in the 
newly-organized Marine ‘Corps in August, 1798. In the letter 
of acceptance of his appointment we find the following: 

“In the meantime (until the receipt of his commission) I 
shall engage as many men as I possibly can in this place. I 
will thank you to inform me what number of men it will be 
necessary for me to recruit in this state.” 
and further that he would dispense with “First Aids for the 
Undecided” in the form of posters showing Leathernecks charg- 
ing up the beach on Robinson Crusoe Island, but that he would 
need 

“Buttons sufficient for the uniforms, as there are none to be 
procured in Charleston.” 
and to further fill the Major Commandant’s cup of joy, modestly 
suggests 

“When I receive my commission I am in hopes it will be in 
my power to enlist a full company in this state, to effect which 
you may depend no pains shall be spared, as I feel particularly 
anxious to lend every aid in support of the Government under 
which I have the honor to serve.” 

That the Commandant, Major William W. Burrows, was well 
aware that he had secured a good recruiter in Mr. Hall is clearly 
indicated by his reply in which he states: 

“You may enlist as many men as you can and as many 
drummers and fifers as possible * * * I shall be very happy to 
hear of your success.” 

An interesting sidelight on the methods later employed by 
Lieut. Hall, and possibly the real reason for his recruiting suc- 
cess, may be gleaned from his letter to the Commandant, dated 
Salem, Mass., October 7, 1799, which reads as follows: 

“I have opened a rendezvous here, but have not yet been able 
to get a single recruit. I purpose this week to open rendezvous 
in different parts of the country and make frolick to draw the 
people together, which I think will have a good effect. There 
are some in jail whom I could get out by paying the sum of 
$12. Do you think I would be safe in advancing it? The 
county elections are held this week and a general review next, 
which I think will afford some recruits.” 

Although it would be somewhat of a surprise for an officer 
of the Marine Corps today to receive such an order, it was no 
unusual thing in the early eighteen hundreds for orders similar 
to the following to be issued: 

“You have now been over two years on shore, and I am con- 
strained therefore to detail you to command the guard for the 
Frigate ‘John Adams.’ You will proceed by the morning stage 
to Alexandria and thence by the packet to York (now New 
York) where you will recruit your guard.” 

In an old letter book at Headquarters in Washington, marked 
1804 to 1807, may be found several orders to officers similar to 
the above. It was not at all strange for an officer to be called 
upon to find his own men. The Corps was recruited as needed. 
The only advertising medium was the fife and drum, and in 
every recruiting party we find a drummer and a fifer borne on 
the strength. Indeed, from this practice comes the phrase “to 
drum up,” and the American name for the traveling salesman 


of “drummer.” 


The system of accounting for equipment in the hands of en- 
listed men of the Marine Corps on the Form NMC 782, pasted 
in the service record book, was inaugurated in the Corps on 
May 23, 1917. 

The money allowance for clothing was suspended during the 
period of the war, effective July 15, 1917, and the allowance of 
a Marine for clothing during that time was the kind and quan- 
tity necessary and adequate for the service upon which he was 
engaged, as determined by his commanding officer. 

The engraving of expert rifleman’s and sharpshooter’s med- 
als, and marksman’s pins issued -to members of the Marine 
Corps was discontinued on September 10, 1917. Prior to that 
time the name of the person to whom delivered, and the year 
of the qualification, was engraved on the back of all target 
insignia. 

The official designation of the Marine Corps Post at Port 
Royal, S. C., was changed from Marine Barracks, “Port Royal, 
S. C.,” to Marine Barracks, “Paris Island, S. C.,” on June 22, 
1917. This was done at the request of the Postmaster General, 
and in order to avoid delay in the delivery of mail. It was 
later discovered that Mr. “Parris,” orginally the owner of the 
island, spelled his name with two Rs, and the present official 
designation of the East Coast Recruit Depot came into being. 

The Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., was officially established 
on May 15, 1917. 
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AN INFANTILE BANQUET 

“You're looking fine,” announced the 
doctor to his patient. “Have you fol- 
lowed my dieting instructions and eaten 
only what a three-year-old child would?” 

“Yes, doctor,” was the sad reply. “For 
dinner I had a handful of mud, one of 
coal dust, a button hook, and a box of 
safety matches.”—The Fixit. 


A butcher, who was going down the 
street, passed a grocery store and read 
this sign: “Milk From Contented Cows. 

He was impressed with the idea and 
decided to adapt it to his line of busi- 
ness. On the following morning this 
sign appeared in his store window: 
“Sausage From Hogs That Died Happy. 

—Ad Chat. 


The salty seaman had fallen over the 
side and cried out—‘“‘Someone drop me a 
line.” 

The Boot standing near the rail pipes 
up—“Whadda I wanta drop you a line 
fer, there ain’t no postoffice where you're 


goin . 


Slater (returning from a recent hunt- 
ing trip, stopped in a butcher-shop)— 
“Got any rabbits or squirrels?” he asked. 

“Just sold out this morning,” said the 
butcher, “but we have some nice sau- 
sages.” 

Slater—“Sausages! How can I tell 
my wife I shot sausages?”—Ad Club 
News. 


Old Sea Captain (to youthful new- 
comer): “Same old story, the fool of 
the family went to sea.” 

Aspiring Tar: “Oh, no, that’s all been 
changed since your time.”—Rec. 


Mother: “Now, Willie, I want you to 
go in and get acquainted with the new 
nurse and kiss her nice.” 

Willie: “Yeah, and get my face 
slapped like Pa did.”—Exchange. 


The honeymoon is over when she wants a 


heater installed in the coupe to keep her warm 


A REMINDER 

Two women were passing a butcher's 
shop where a pig’s head was on display, 
with a lemon in its mouth. 

“There, Liz,” exclaimed one of the 
women, “that reminds me that I promised 
to get a new pipe for Joe.”—Progressive 
Grocer. 


Man crossing street was almost run 
down by a passing car. He yelled: “Hey, 
why don’t you toot your horn?” 

Reply: “Can’t you read the sign on 
my car—DODGE BROTHER?” 

—Exchange. 


A gob from Tia Juana wandered into a 
Chinese laundry on Fourth Street. “I 
shay,” he asked, “iz ish a hand laundry ?” 

One Hung Lo replied, “You bettee!” 

“Well, wash m’ handsh!” 


Mrs. McSnorter (paying unexpected 
call at the office): “John Henry, you 
told me that your stenographer was an 
old maid!” 

Mr. McSnorter: “That’s right, dear, 
she’s ill today and sent her granddaugh- 
ter instead.” —Fixit. 


Julian: “Has a man ever kissed you 
while he was driving?” 

Juliette: “I should say not. If a man 
doesn’t wreck his car while he’s kissing 
me, he isn’t giving the kiss the attention 
it deserves.”—Hurty-Peck. 


“Mother,” said little Bobby, bursting 
into the house all out of breath, “there’s 
going to be the deuce to pay at the gro- 
cer’s. His wife has got a baby girl and 
he’s had ‘Boy wanted’ sign in the window 
for a week.”—T. S. News. 


“Do I really need brushing off?” asked 

the passenger in the Pullman. 
“DOES you?” exclaimed the porter 
with great emphasis. “Boss, Ah’s broke.” 
—Comedy Magazine. 


In the old days, if anybody missed a stage 
coach he was contented to wait two or three 
days for the next. Now he lets out a squawk 
if he misses one section of a revolving door. 
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A DIFFERENT VIEWPOINT 

“Charlie,” said the girl nervously, “I 
really think you should be going.” 

“Oh, it’s only 1 o’clock,” her reluctant 
swain protested. “I can see the clock 
from where I sit.” 

“Perhaps you can,” returned the girl, 
“but I can see the head of the stairs from 
where I sit.”—Garry Owen Trumpeter. 


“Julie’s suing the ‘Times’ for slander.” 

“Impossible!” 

“Yes, I know; but they wrote up a 
street fight and called her an innocent 
bystander.”—Air Station News. 


“Where is the electrical department?” 
asked the flapper. 

“Just walk this way, miss,” said the 
hardware clerk, who was bow-legged. 

“You fresh young thing,” said the girl, 
“I'd die first.”—Catapult. 


Little Richard: “Mother, may I have 
a nickel for the old man who is outside 
crying ?” 

Mother: “Yes, dear; but what is the 
old man crying about?” 

Richard: “He’s crying, ‘Peanuts, five 
cents a bag’.”—Pearl Harbor Weekly. 


He (showing his new girl around the 
city): See that loving couple in that 
parked car? They’ve been married for 
ten years. 

She: Really? 

He: Yes, but not to each other. 

—Speedometer. 


Surgeon (finishing examination)—I re- 
gret to say, my dear man, that another 
operation will be necessary. 

Patient—What? Again? Say, doc, 
that makes about four in two years. Why 
not put on a swinging door. 


Pilot (to nervous friend)—Gad! We’ve 
discovered it at last. 

Friend—Discovered what? 

Pilot—Perpetual motion; I can’t stop 
her. —Sea Breezes. 


There is no higher tribute to art than a 
bunch of cows hanging around a Bull Durham 
sign. 
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A WOMAN’S LOGIC 

Mrs. Jones cast an entirely new light— 
and, it may be, a wholly reasonable one— 
on the problem of woman’s dress the 
other night. She and Mr. Jones were 
awaiting callers, and Mr. Jones surveyed 
her new gown rather critically. “Isn't 
it a little extreme?” he suggested, “A 
little short and low cut?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Jones, 
“they are coming to see me, aren’t they— 
not the dress.”—Argondut. 


“Where are you running?” 
“To stop a fight.” 

“Who's fighting?” 

“Oh, just me and another boy.” 


“Girls were harder to kiss in your day, 
weren't they, grandpa?” 

“Mebbe, mebbe,” ventured the old 
gentleman, “but it wasn’t so blame dan- 
gerous. The old parlor sofa wouldn’t 
smash into a tree about that time.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 


Pastor (addressing church fair)—My 
dear friends—I will not call you “Ladies 
and Gentlemen,” since I know you too 
well.—Recruit. 


Teacher: “Johnny, what is the func- 
tion of the nose?” 

Johnny: “To blow and to hold spec- 
tacles.”—-Exchange. 


The professor rapped on his desk and 
yelled, “Gentlemen, order!” 
The entire class answered: “Beer!” 
—Arizona Kitty Kat. 


Lady: 
tramp?” 
Dry land Sailor: “The family phy- 
sician. He advised me to take long walks 


“What caused you to be a 


after meals, and I’ve been walking after 
‘em ever since.”—Sea Breezes. 


She (to aviator): Captain, would you 
take me for a little fly? 
Captain: Why no, 

look like that to me. 


miss; you don’t 
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NOT UP TO SCRATCH 

A small boy went into a grocery store 
and asked for a box of matches. Pres- 
ently he returned, saying: 

“Please, mother says these matches 
won't light.” 

“Won't light,” cried the grocer. “Why 
look here!” and he struck one on his 
trousers. 

The boy took the matches away, but 
presently returned with them once more. 

“Please sir, mother says she hasn’t 
time to come and scratch all her matches 
on your trousers!’—Exchange. 


Rastus—“Here’s dat quatah ah bor- 
rowed from yuh last year.” 

Sambo—“Yuh done kept it so long dat 
ah don’ know if it’s wuff while foah me 
to change mah ’pinion of yuh fo two 
bits.”"—Legation Guard. 


A traveling salesman was going west. 
He laid his magazine in his Pullman 
seat and went into the diner for his 
dinner. When he returned he found a 
lady occupying his seat. 

He said, “Lady, I want my seat.” Very 
indignantly she replied, “Do you know 
who you are talking to? I am one of 
the operator’s wives.” Very politely he 
came back: “I don’t care if you were the 
operator’s only wife, I still would insist 
on my seat.”—Exchange. 


4. 


“What do you know about football; 
you never played a game in your life.” 

“I never laid an egg, either; but I 
know one when I see it.” 


SAYINGS OF THE GREAT 

Adam—It’s a great life if you don’t 
weaken. 

Plutarch—I am sorry that I have no 
more lives to give to my country. 

Samson—I’m strong for you, kid. 

Jonah—You can’t keep a good man 
down. 

Cleopatra—You’re an easy Mark.. 
Anthony. 

David—tThe bigger they are the harder 
they fall. 

Helen of Troy—So this is Paris. 

Columbus—I don’t know where I’m 
going but I’m on my way. 

Salome (tired of the dance)—Let’s 
have done with this wiggle and wobble. 
Nero—Keep the home fires burning. 

Noah—It floats. 
—Pennsylvania Keystone. 


Irate Landlord: I'll give you just 
three days to pay your rent. 

Tenant: Thanks, I’ll take New Year’s, 
Fourth of July, and Christmas.—The 
Mueller Record. 
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SAFETY FIRST 

“Ah can’t come to wuk dis mawnin’, 
boss,” a hardware man’s colored porter 
informed him on the telephone. “One ob 
de chillun’s got smallpox, an’ us is all 
quarenteed in.” 

“That’s too bad, Mose,” replied the 
dealer. “Are you being careful to pre- 
vent it from spreading among the rest 
of your family?” 

“Ah sho’ am!” was the emphatic re- 
sponse. “Us is all drinkin’ outen one ob 
dem sanitary cups.”—Tid Bits. 


C. O.—“Why have you got your panis 
on inside out?” 

Boot—“Because there is a hole on the 
outside, sir.” 


A rich but very eccentric man died. 
The village parson called and thought it 
a fitting opportunity to comfort the 
widow. 

“You must not grieve,” he told her. 
“The body that lies there is not your 
husband. It is merely a husk, an empty 
shell; the nut has gone to heaven.” 


Waiter: “How did you find your 
steak ?” 
Customer: “By turning over my po- 


tato.”—Air Station News. 


Solomon (to reporter for “The Bien- 
nial Star’”’)—I owe it all, my boy, to the 
little women!—Judge. 


She: 
night?” 

He: “Why sure I do, but don’t you 
want to wait until we get further out in 
the country ?” 


“Don’t you love driving at 


A newly-wed ordered some coal and 
when she was asked what kind she re- 
plied: “Any nice dark shade of black 
will do.”—Hurty-Peck. 


First Pilot: “What part of an air- 
plane causes the most wrecks?” 

Second Pilot: “Oh, I don’t know, 
what?” 

First Pilot: .“The nut that holds the 
joystick.” 


IF YOU CAN’T SEE THE JOKE, 
PLEASE DON’T BLAME THE JOKE. 
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April, 1927 


The BROADCAST 


Wherein The Leatherneck Publishes News From All Posts 


CAPTAIN SANTELMANN RETIRES 
T WILL be of much interest to the 
many friends of Captain William H. 
Santelmann to learn that Congress 
has passed a bill granting him the privi- 
lege of retiring from active duty as 
leader of the Marine Band with the rank 
and pay of a captain of the Marine 
Corps. Captain Santelmann will retire on 
April 30 of this year after nearly thirty 
years’ service as leader of the band. No 
official notice has been given as to his 
successor; it is expect 
that Mr. Taylor Branson, 
the second leader, will suc- 
ceed Captain Santelmann. 

The Marine Band, under 
Captain Santelmann, has 
played in many engage- 
ments of national and in- 
ternational importance. In 
addition Captain Santel- 
mann is a composer of 
notable talent and ability. 
In recognition of his valua- 
ble services to the public he 
has received a number of 
diplomas and decorations, 
among which are diplomas 
from the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition in Omaha, the 
Buffalo Exposition and the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion in St. Louis. He is 
also the recipient of a De- 
gree of Doctor of Music 
from the George Washing- 
ton University. Among the 
most prized is the follow- 
ing letter from President 
Calvin Coolidge: 

My Dear Captain 
Santelmann: 

As a little testimony of 
my personal sentiment for 
the Marine Band, and for 
yourself as its long-time 
leader, I am sending here- 
with some White House 
flowers in recognition of 
the quarter centennial an- 
niversary of the band as 
now organized. The Marine 
Band has earned for itself 
a unique place in the affec- 
tions of the American peo- 
ple, and of all the branches of the na- 
tional defense service. It has not only 
made a nationally important contribution 
to popularizing the best music, but by 
generosity and apparent untiring devo- 
tion to its art has won for itself a par- 
ticularly high place in public regard. On 
this anniversary occasion, I want to ex- 
press through you the assurance of my 
own participation in this high estimate 
of the organization, and my fullest 
measure of hope for a future of still 
more notable accomplishments. 


Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


At the age of 24, Captain Santelmann 
first enlisted in the Marine Corps at the 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C., 24 
September, 1887, and was discharged by 
reason of expiration of enlistment 6 Oc- 
tober, 1892, a 3rd class musician. He 
reenlisted 7 October, 1892, and was hon- 
orably discharged by direction of the 
Secretary of the Navy, a 3rd class mu- 
sician, 4 September, 1895. He reenlisted 
3 March, 1898, and has served continu- 
ously as leader since 3 March, 1898. 


WILLIAM H. SANTELMANN, Band Leader 


MISINFORMATION FROM THE 
U. S. S. CLEVELAND 


Well, fellow Leathernecks, it has been 
a long time since Leatherneck Junior 
has had any misinformation from the 
U. S. S. “Cleveland,” but here we are: 

Our stamping grounds at present is 
Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua; but the ma- 
jority of the detachment is at Rio 
Grande and Principuleo, Nicaragua, on 
the Landing Forces guarding American 
lives and property. 

I take great pleasure in stating right 
here that Sgt. J. D. Murray is our Com- 
manding Officer (Detachment, not ship) 


and just between you and me, I think 
he is too proud of his job. Why, it is 
almost impossible for him to walk 
through the compartment; he holds his 
head so high. Just wait until our Liey- 
tenant and Top-Kick return, then he is 
our most humble Police Sergeant. 

_While at Rio Grande, Nicaragua, our 
big Wisconsin Lumber-jack, Ole Oleson, 
shot an alligator which was enjoying his 
afternoon siesta. Our devoted Swede 
was so elated over the accident that he 
forgot to eat his supper 
which is really unusual. 

Oh, yes, I had almost 
forgotten to mention our 
Beau Brummell, who in 
reality is Bidwell Junior, 
he received only 37 letters 
in the past three weeks; 
and he is so downcast, I 
do not know what we are 
going to do with him. 
Won't some sympathizing 
Marine give us a tip? 

The past three days our 
duties have been devoted to 
making a suitable camp for 
the Destroyer “Lawrence’s” 
Landing Force. It was 
pretty hot work but the 
Bragman’s Bluff Lumber 
Company’s Ice House kept 
something that was more 
enticing than putting up 
tents; it came in round 
brown bottles with CER- 
VEZA stamped on the la- 
bel. I am proud to say 
that the Marirnes did their 
work well when Sgt. J. D. 
Murray finally persuaded 
them with a promise that 
they would get liberty the 
following day and another 
trip to the Ice House. 

Admiral Latimer gave 
orders that a detail of men 
would make a trip up the 
Principuleo River into the 
interior for the purpose of 
obtaining information re- 
garding the Rebel soldiers 
and their intentions. Set. 
Jones and P. F. C’s. Grif- 
fith and Sloniker were the 
lucky bozos chosen to make the trip. 
Sergeant Jones contracted malaria the 
first night up the river, but they did not 
turn back until they had secured the in- 
formation they had started to seek. Ser- 
geant Jones has fuily recovered and is 
back on the job. From the stories they 
tell, they must have had a very inter- 
esting trip as their destination was one 
hundred and fifty miles up the river. 
They barely avoided disaster when they 
collided with a log that wrecked their 
rudder. However, they finally repaired 
it and made the trip safely, returning 
to Principuleo without further mishap. 
Gosh, that’s the kind of adventures you 
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have when you are a sea-going Marine. 

Well, mates, the Rochester Marines 
left here the other day on the U. S. S. 
“Milwaukee,” bound for Colon, R. de P., 
from where they will embark on their 
own ship and sail for the Good Old 
States. We wish them Bon Voyage and 
hope they find the folks at home well. 
We also wish them a good and enjoyable 
sojourn in the States. 

Rumors are that we will sail for Bal- 
boa the 28th of this month; but, of 
course, we cannot take too much stock in 
this scuttle-butt rumor. Nevertheless, 
it is hoped that this rumor proves cor- 


rect. 

The ship’s baseball team is getting 
daily practice now and expect to put up 
some very interesting fights in the near 
future. Private Cole and Private Eilen- 
berg have been added to the roster and 
they seem very promising as Knights 
of the Diamond. The 
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stand that Aviation and Brigade Field 
Hospital are out after their scalps, so 
we are looking forward to some hotly 
contested games soon. 

Captain Martin Canavan joined the 
Brigade for duty on 30th of January, 
and is in command of the Guard Com- 
pany of the 2nd Regiment. 

Among the recent arrivals on the U. 
S. S. “Kittery” were Lieut. Commander 
A. Neely (MC), U. S. N., and Mrs. 
Neely; Lieut. J. I. Gohaunan (MC), U. 
S. N., and family; Lieut. J. D. Black- 
wood (MC), U. S. N., and family; Cap- 
tain A. MacRobbins, U. S. M. C., retired, 
and family, and Marine Gunner Horace 
Talbot. 

In one of the fastest chukkers ever 
played here, the Gendarmerie Polo Team 
defeated the Brigade Polo Team on Jan- 
uary 24th and won the High Commis- 
sioner’s Trophy Cup. Three goals were 
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MARINE DETACHMENT, U. S. S. 
“PITTSBURGH,” FLAGSHIP, 
ASIATIC FLEET 
By J. E. Baker 
No doubt buddies and former members 
of the Marine Detachment, U. S. S. 
“Pittsburgh,” have wondered what has 
happened to that famed ship. Hence- 
forth we shall try to keep you informed 

of our whereabouts and activities. 

First, an introduction to a portion of 
the personnel of the detachment which 
consists of 2 officers and 103 enlisted 
men, and Major C. L. Gawne, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, Fleet Marine Officer. Cap- 
tain H. S. Fassett is Commanding Officer 
with 2nd Lieut. E. C. Ferguson as Junior 
Marine Officer. Sergeant Major Olaf J. 
Christiansen presents a regulation growl 
as Fleet Sergeant Major. Then we have 
with us Ist Sergeant Leo T. Woltring, 
Gy. Sergeant F. O. Berg and Sergeant 

Issie Eisenberg, all former 


“Cleveland” team has 
showed up pretty good in 


‘DOUG’ MACLEAN HELPS MARINES 


sons of Quantico. The 
Major saw Issie and was 


the past and expects to do 
better in the future. Lieu- 
tenant (jg) C. H. Momm, 
U. S. N., is manager of the 
team and deserves much 
credit. 

We, of the Special Serv- 
ice Squadron, have just 
heard that Sgt. Major 
Jiggs has died. We regret 
very much to hear this and 
send our deepest sympathy. 
I am sure that Jiggs had 
a place in the heart of every 
true Marine; and that the 
memory of him will remain, 
always, with the Corps. 

I am sorry to ring off 
with this short column but 
there will be more next. 
time. 


FROM THE FIRST BRIG- 
ADE, HIATI 

During the first week in 
December, the U. S. S. 
“Montcalm” arrived at Port 
au Prince from Guantana- 
mo Bay with a detachment 
of officers and enlisted men 
from the Second Battalion, 
Fifth Regiment. The fol- 
lowing officers accompanied 
the detachment: Maj. Bart- 
lett, Capt. Coffenburg, Lieuts. Albur- 
ger, Connette and Swanson, and Quar- 
termaster Clerk Smith. While in Port 
au Prince this detachment played a series 
of three baseball games against the Bri- 
gade team, the series being .won by the 
Brigade. The detachment also staged a 
“vaudeville show” in the Recreation Hall 
of the Second Regiment which was the 
best any of us have ever seen outside of 
Keith’s Circuit. The Second Regiment 
gave a smoker for the visitors which 
proved to be a great success, and was 
very much enjoyed by everyone. Some 
snappy boxing bouts were held and 
smokes and refreshments were served to 
all hands. 

The basketball team of the Brigade 
Headquarters and Headquarters Com- 
pany has developed so much speed that 
they win all the games and tournaments 
that they play in. However, we under- 


high ambitions. 


Sergeant J. W. Barngrover and Sergeant N. F. Harrison of the Marine 
Corps have established a recruiting station in the lobby of the Rialto Thea- 
ter, Louisville, Ky., where Douglas MacLean is frolicking through “Let It 
Rain,” a comedy-drama based on the adventures of a Leatherneck with 
“Doug” captures the heroine and the two sergeants are 
succeeding in their efforts to get men for the Marine Corps. 


made by the Gendarmerie while the Bri- 
gade made one goal. Upon the comple- 
tion of the chukker the Trophy Cup was 
presented to the Gendarmerie Team by 
the Commissioner and Mrs. John H. Rus- 
sell. The cup will be played for again 
during the spring. 


ST. DAVID’S DAY GREETINGS SENT 
TO BRITISH MARINES 

The following telegram was sent by 
Major General John A. Lejeune, U. S. 
M. C., on March 1 to the Depot Royal 
Welch Fusiliers: 

American Marines tender you former 
sea soldiers Saint David’s Day Greetings 
as comrades of 1900 in Boxer Campaign 
in North China. 

The following reply was received: 

All ranks Royal Welsh heartily recip- 
rocate St. David’s Day Greetings from 
their gallant comrades in arms. 


later heard to say, “I never 
saw such a tough looking 
bunch of Marines.” 

The Charleston Navy 
Yard presented us with our 
well-liked Police Sergeant, 
Jimmy Blalock. From all 
that can be learned he wore 
out a perfectly good ma- 
chine getting to the “Pitts- 
burgh” so we will have no 
more growls from him for 
any duty he may be called 
on to perform, lest we re- 
mind him how anxious he 
was to get here. Then the 
Norfolk Navy Yard yielded 
Sergeants (Pop) Perry S. 
Akins and Cecil D. Snyder. 
Corporal Phillips came 
from the same neck of the 
woods. Parris Island do- 
nated Corporals’ Boyle, 
Harre, Robideau and Shaw 
to our rolls. Corporal O. J. 
Hogan was left over from 
the old outfit so we annexed 
him along with Corporal J. 
Adams from the New York 
Navy Yard. Then Corporal 
C. L. Kessler came stum- 
bling up the gangway from 
Washington and he was 
taken on to uphold the 
Corps honors in case there was a chow- 
eating contest. I believe the gang would 
back him to win to the last copper. The 
others are too numerous to mention per- 
sonally, so you will have to be content 
with seeing their names in the shipping- 
over column, or when their mothers get 
the gold star. 

Well, men, we are now in Shanghai, 
China—just as the Recruiting Sergeant 
told us we would be! I don’t believe 
those fellows lie as much as every one 
says they do. Anyhow it is quite the 
doggy city. At least all liberty parties 
are distinguished with an array of 
Leatherneck uniforms. And is there any 
more convincing dope I could give you 
than the fact that your buddies almost 
swamp the first liberty boat every day? 
We hear rumors from the states that 


there is a war over here. The gang 
Continued on page thirty-three 
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Editorial 


E HAVE HEARD quite a little discussion lately con- 
cerning the question of whether the Marine Corps 
should continue to have all-marine athletic teams at 

Quantico or should abandon these teams and send the person- 
nel out to strengthen the various post teams. Many posts 
hate to lose their stars to the all-Marine team and, then, the 
expense of keeping the all-Marine teams in action is another 
consideration. 

The Marine teams at Quantico have been the pride of the 
whole Marine Corps. Their success over Army and Navy 
teams has been due in a large manner to the fact that the 
Marine Corps adopted the policy of concentrating its best 
athletes in one place. If the Marine Corps were to depend 
upon the pick of the post teams it is doubtful if such teams 
would be able to compete successfully with Army and Navy 
teams because these branches of the service have such an over- 
whelming majority in numbers to pick from. 

It is our idea that, whether our activities are military or 
sports, we should present the strongest front possible. We 
believe that Marines, be they stationed in China, the Philip- 
pines, or near Washington, every one of them takes a great 
pride in the teams that the Corps has produced at Quantico. 
Every Marine follows the fortunes of the all-Marine teams 
with practically as much, if not more, interest than he does 
those of his own post teams. 

In the past the expense of keeping the all-Marine ‘teams 
has been borne mainly by Quantico, but other posts have been 
asked to contribute through the post exchanges to their sup- 
port. The question now arises whether all posts should be 
assessed equally on a per capita basis or whether Quantico 
and posts near Washington should pay a larger amount per 
capita than posts located in places where the personnel have 
very little chance of seeing the teams play. 

In view of the success attained by the all-Marine teams and 
of the pride that every Marine takes in these teams, we hope 
some way will be found to keep these teams in action and 
keep the Marine Corps at the very front rank in athletic 
competition. 

The Leatherneck would be very glad to receive the views of 
as many Marines as possible on this subject. What is your 
sentiment and what do you think is the sentiment of your post? 


In the last report of the monthly conference held in the 
office of the Major General Commandant, March 4, 1927, it is 
firmly denied that any casualties have occurred among the 
Marines in Nicaraugua. Newspaper reports to the effect that 
several Marines have been killed is said to be without founda- 
tion. The Bureau of Navigation also states that no members 
of the naval contingent have been killed. 
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After practically four months on mail guard duty, the en. 
tire force of Marines on such duty has been withdrawn, the 
last men coming in on the 19th of February. During this 
time there were no attempts to rob the mails and no attacks 
were made on the guards. Five years ago-there were several 
men killed by mail guards. There was no attempt to rob the 
mails, but in several instances men were caught riding the 
mail cars or approaching mail cars after being ordered away, 
and it was due to their suspicious actions that the casualties 
occurred. This time mail cars were evidently given a wide 
berth by loiterers and others. They had learned their lesson. 

The Marine Corps is very proud of the excellent record made 
by the personnel assigned to mail guard duty. 


It is very unfortunate that a jam in the last days of Con- 
gress prevented the Corps from getting the appropriation for 
commencing construction of permanent barracks and quarters 
at Quantico. These new buildings are badly needed to replace 
the wooden building of wartime construction. 


In the last issue of the Leatherneck we discussed the propo- 
sition of making a Marine Corps Museum where relics of 
various kinds might be assembled in one building. We asked 
for comments on this matter from the personnel of the Corps. 
So far we have received several letters—all in favor of the 
scheme. Let’s hear from more of you. Write your ideas to 
the Editor of the Leatherneck, Marine Barracks, Washington, 
D. C. 


In the March number of the Leatherneck there appeared a 
very interesting poem entitled “The Song of the Riot Squad.” 
This poem was written by Constantine M. Perkins. We are 
very sorry that we failed to give the name of the author in 
the last issue. 


A copy of the proposed law on promotions together with 
full and complete explanations of every section has been sent 
to each officer in the Marine Corps. It is hoped by the Major 
General Commandant that every officer will give his best 
thought and consideration to the proposition and send to head- 
quarters his comment thereon. 


Subscribers should send us promptly their new address as 
soon as they are transferred. With the many changes occur- 
ring in the location of Marines it, is a very difficult task for 
us Le keep up with our subscribers unless they cooperate 
with us, 


All copies of the Leatherneck are now being sent out in 
wrappers making it very easy for readers to send them on to 
members of their families. We receive letters every day from 
parents, relatives, and friends of Marines expressing their en- 
joyment of The Leatherneck. The people at home surely 
enjoy The Leatherneck. 


Some brilliant individual with a mathematical turn of mind 
has figured out that there are 2,500 men in the Navy, all 
answering to the name of Smith. We suggest that the Navy 
name a ship “Smith” and assign all the Smiths aboard. Only 
first names would have to be called. A large majority of these 
Smiths are very likely Johns. To distinguish among them 
we suggest the appending of some such moniker as John 
Smith, long nose; John Smith, cauliflower ears; John Smith, 
big feet, ete. 


Attention Everyone 


The Congressional Library, Washington, D. C., has in its 
files copies of every issue of magazines of this country which 
are well known. The librarians, in checking over the file of 
The Leatherneck, find that a certain number of copies are 
missing. It would be greatly appreciated by the Congressional 
Library and by The Leatherneck if the readers of this maga- 
zine would help complete the file in the Congressional Library. 
Those having any of the missing copies may send them to 
The Leatherneck for The Congressional Library. 

The missing copies are: 

Volume 1—Numbers 1, 2, 12, 14, 19, 44 and 47. 

Volume 2—Numbers 1, 6, 12, 14, 15, 18, 20, 27, 29, 31, 33, 39, 

41, 44 and 49. 

Volume 3—Numbers 7 and 11. 
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AROUND GALLEY FIRES 
By “Doc” Clifford 
Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. 


Amongst the first arrivals in Quantico 
ten years ago were Major Hoadley and 
Chaplain E. B. Niver. The Major in the 
ordinary course of Marine Corps duties 
has gone here and there, near and far, 
and is today commanding the important 
post of the Navy Yard guard in Ports- 
mouth, N. H. The Chaplain has had the 
peculiar privilege of remaining in Quan- 
tico as a permanent station. With the 
exception of the “hikes” or maneuvers 
for which the Post became famous, he 
has rarely left the vicinity and has thus 
become personally acquainted with per- 
haps a larger number of Marines than 
any other man in the service. 


The Chaplain’s duties terminate on the 
fourth of the present month for, al- 
though he has been able to almost per- 
fectly preserve an appearance of peren- 
nial youth, he has had to face the fact 
that one thing he could not escape was 
the record that way in the almost for- 
gettable past he had registered a date 
of birth. Other “dates” have been made 
even by him and forgotten, but this one 
has been added to until the day has come 
for standing aside and seeing another 
take his place. 


Thousands of men in every part of 
the world will think of and remember 
with pleasure the kindly smile, the gen- 
tlemanly greeting and the splendid old- 
fashioned courtliness of the best South- 
ern families with which all that he did 
was always associated. The number of 
his friends cannot be counted but their 
prayers will follow him and their best 
wishes will be a constant reminder to 
him of the truth that his friendliness has 
called forth the best in those who know 
him and his gentleness hath made him 
great. 


Not long ago the Chaplain was in a 
hurry to get across the city of Washing- 
ton and called a taxi. On getting to his 
destination the chauffeur asked if he 
did not know him, to which he replied, 
“No.” Then the driver reminded him 
that his name was “Hike” and that he 
had not forgotten his kindnesses when 
he was a sick Marine in the hospital and 
he absolutely refused to accept payment 
for the journey just then completed. 


St. Mark’s Episcopal Church of Fall 
River possesses a rector who was a Ma- 
rine in the Second Division and a man 
who really understands men. The result 
is that Rev. Royal Graham is in touch 
with the needs of his community, has the 
heartfelt cooperation of the people and 
is an excellent pastor and preacher. 
Chaplain Markle who has recently been 
appointed to the Naval Training Station 
at Newport, R. I., was a Marine with the 
51st Company of the famous Second Di- 
vision and is now doing fine service in 
the Navy with Chaplain’s Father Brady 
and Truman P. Riddle. It was an inspi- 
ration to be present at the Station on 
the day the “Henderson” took 475 men 
on board for distribution to the Fleet on 
her way south to Nicaragua. 
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The Marines of the Torpedo Station 
under the command of Lt. Colonel James 
T. Buttrick were in the finest spirits on 
the occasion of my visit. They are al- 
ways able to give a good account of 
themselves in anything they may at- 
tempt and their representative team of 
basketball players were this year in- 
vincible and unbeatable. Captain George 
F. Adams was mighty proud of them as 
also was the whole Detachment. 


The Worcester Detachment certainly 
kept their promise and, under the leader- 
ship of Commandant W. Karl Lations, 
certainly put over one of the best and 
most enthusiastic League gatherings 
which it has been my privilege to attend. 
Major Joseph D. Murray was present 
and gave an excellent address on “Promi- 
nent men of Massachusetts who have 
played a part in the history of the Ma- 
rine Corps.” This, I undertand, is soon 
to be published in the week-end edition 
of one of New England’s leading news- 
papers. 

The cartoonist of the Worcester Tele- 
gram Gazette is a product of the Ma- 
rine Corps and does excellent work. At 
a recent smoker he put over a most en- 
joyable lecture talk illustrated with rapid 
sketching of men present which was 
greatly appreciated. Comrade A. Bankz 
has the goods and knows how to deliver 
them. 


Corporal Payton of Parris Island has 
become quite an adept at cartoon and 
poster work. Some of his best work finds 
its way every week to Augusta where 
his interest in the leader of the Young 
People’s Work of a certain church con- 
strains him to supply the regular an- 
nouncements of special events. These 
are highly prized by the lady concerned 
and very much appreciated by the mem- 
bers of the church. 

Another boy with special talent in the 
same direction is B. C. Burton, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., who spends all his spare 
time and pennies in studying to become 
an expert cartoonist. 


First Sergeant Barnet Needles late of 
Pearl Harbor, returned to Quantico re- 
cently. He speaks very highly of life in 
Honolulu. Sergeant Delmar B. Smith, 
better known as “Khaki” Smith, is now 
in charge of the pay rolls of the Bar- 
racks Detachment in Quantico. This is 
always a very intricate task, but out of 
his nearly thirty years service our friend 
“Khaki” has spent seventeen in office 
work and just delights in jobs of this 
description. Sergeant Bill Hunt who 
shipped over in January is said to be en- 
joying a leave of absence in Pitsburgh, 
Pa. I wonder “why?” I thought all his 
interests at such times were in the windy 
city. Has he forsaken “Chi”? 

I met Sergeant Ben Prevost in New- 
port last month. He looks none the 
worst for his twelve years of service and 
informed me that he had just shipped 
over for the glories of the West Coast. 
The Corporals of Portsmouth, N. H., are 
really a fine live wire bunch and worth 
knowing. They are as follows: Leon 
Kohn of the Q. M. Office; John W. Craig, 
Company Clerk; Frank E. Bollom, Jr.; 
Gordon J. Brown; Joseph C. Hanks; 
Tandy Johnson; Lloyd N. McGraw; John 
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Moran; Carl G. Sharp; Thomas H. Tred- 
din; Frederick R. Trimble; and Herschel 
Turner. 


The men of the Central Recruiting 
Division have an ardent admirer and 
friend in a young lady known as “Betty.” 
May her shadow never grow less. She 
writes: 


To the Marines 


Here’s to the blue of the uniform! 
It stands for loyalty; 

The trimmings of red for blood that’s 

shed 

For America’s liberty. 

The buttons of gold add a bit of glow 
To the colors we love so well; 

The uniform of the U. S. Marines 
Stands for more than we can tell. 

’Tis many a mother’s only son 
Has joined this loyal band, 

To help protect his people’s rights 
And give them a helping hand. 

Oh, it’s proud we are of the uniforms, 
And each one of the boys in line, 

For we know they stand for liberty 
In this country of yours and mine. 


Chaplain Murdock has left Quantico 
and is now with the Fifth in Nicaragua. 
His work in this large post has been 
of the very finest and has never been 
excelled, while the influence of his life 
has been a typical exemplar of the Mas- 
ter whom he serves. Wherever he goes 
the folks of Quantico will follow him 
with prayer for his continued success. 
Chaplain Casey from the West Coast is 
his successor and will, I am sure, worthi- 
ly follow in his footsteps. Chaplain 
Witherspoon takes up where Chaplain 
Niver leaves off, and when I mention that 
after three and one-half years of magnifi- 
cent service on the U. S. S. “Colorado” 
the whole ship’s company were anxious 
to retain him, it shows that he too is 
one of the very best in the service. 


Nothing is truer than the following: 
“No man ever stood straighter than when 
he stooped over to help a fallen child.” 


Poem for the Month 


The storeroom of my heart is filled 
With honest friendship true, 

And you possess some things I want, 
Come—I’ll exchange with you; 

I'll give you my best sunny smile, 
For the pressure of your hand, 

The honest grasp, the sincere clasp, 
That real men understand. 


I'll give enduring friendship for 

A kindly word from you; 

Your heart o’erflows with cheery 
thoughts, 

And you can spare a few; 

I'll give you trust and confidence, 

I’ll give you sympathy; 

If you will spare a little share 

Of friendliness for me. 


I'll give your woes an honest tear, 
I’ll give your joys a smile; 
If you will give a thought to mine, 
My gladness or my trial; 
And, oh, the glory of it all, 
The blessings passing strange, 
The happiness that we’ll possess, 
When you and I exchange. 
—Lew Williams. 
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How The Row Started 


By Capt. Christiancy Pickett, F. A. (U.S. A.) 


HE COLONEL himself was the 
cause of all the trouble we had 

with them Frogs but, as usual, I 

and Sweeney and McCartney got the 
blame for it. It started right after the 
armistice when we was in rest billets 
getting fitted up for the march up into 
Germany. We was in a little burg called 
Moo-lang le peteet or something like 
that and they was a outfit of French 
show-sooers in the same street with us. 

Maybe you've heard it told how we 
was so grateful for the rest we got after 
the armistice. Don’t let ’em kid you. 
After a week of it, every one of us was 
wishing we was back in the Bwah de 
Bulloo. Our Brigade commander was 
after two stars on his hat and so he 
starts in some intensive training sched- 
ules like you would think the War wasn’t 
over at all. All we done was drill from 
morning till night. 

Well, we was drilling one morning in 
a field near the town, and Colonel Brown 
and some officers was amusing their- 
selves watching a captured German tank 
trying to move acrost the drill field and 
tearing the field up good and proper. 
So in a minute out comes the Mayor of 
the burg and starts jabbering at the in- 
terpreter Frog. The interpreter explains 
it to the Colonel. 

“Mong Colonel,” he says, “Monseer the 
mayor wants to know if you won’t please 
take your tank out of his meadow.” 

Up goes the old man’s eyebrows right 
away and he busts out at the interpreter, 
“wants me to take my tank out of his 
meadow, eh?” he yells. “You tell Mon- 
seer the mayor to take his gol danged 
cows out of my drill field,” he says. 

Well, right away you could see they 
was bad blood with them Frogs. They 
was also a claim for a thousand francs 
for tearing up the field and running over 
a couple of cabbages. The Colonel 
answers it by saying they ought to be 
grateful to him for doing their plowing 
for ‘em with that tank. It was sure a 
good job of plowing, I'd say. Finally, a 
board of officers settles it by agreeing to 
give the mayor all the manure on the 
picket line for fertilizer and the mayor 
is satisfied, as far as you could tell. But 
I could see they was still bad blood be- 
tween us and the Frogs. 

They was particular bad blood with 
that outfit of Show-sooers. They had 
picked up a few words of English some- 
wheres and was using ‘em on us one 
night when we was in a wine shop. One 
of ’em called Sweeney a name which 
means a fight if you forget to smile 
when you say it and I and McCartney 
had to pull Sweeney out of the shop be- 


cause they was too many Frogs in it 
then for us to start anything, but the 
next night we’re in there drinking vine- 
gar blink and one of these Frog Show- 
sooers yells “Who won ze War?” and I 
guess maybe he didn’t know them was 
fighting words to say to a Marine. If 
the Officer of the Day hadn’t of come in 
just then, they would have been a scrap 
sure. 

Then we went on up into Germany and 
when we get there, who should be billeted 
right acrost the Rhine from us but that 
same outfit of Frogs. 

We got along all right for a while be- 
cause, after all, this Rhine River aint 
such a tiny creek. 

But then, one night, we’re drinking 
Mosel wine in the Wirtschaft and who 
should come in about nine o’clock but a 
gang of about twenty of these Frog 
Show-sooers. Every one of them has a 
bayonet slung onto his belt and looks 
mean enough to chew somebody's ear off. 
One of them says something about it be- 
ing too bad the place is so crowded. 
What do you know about that for nerve? 

Well, I seen they was trouble coming 
so I walks out and starts down the 
street. McCartney meets me in a minute 
and says, “Come on up to the Wirtschaft 
with me and get a couple of shots of 
kartoffel snaps,” he says, “I know the 
proprietor.” 

“Keep out of there,” I says, “they is 
going to be trouble in that Wirtschaft 
tonight,” I says. 

“How come?” he asks. 

“Well,” I says, “They is about fifty 
Frogs in there with knives sticking out 
of their scabbards and I heard one of 
‘em say that us fellows was taking up 
all the room and they wasn’t no place 
left for them.” 

“The heck you did?” says McCartney. 
Then Sweeney arrives on the scene and 
says, “What’s that?” 

“Didn’t you hear?” asks McCartney, 
“Why they is about a hundred Frogs in 
the Wirtschaft drinking wine and they all 
got knives and guns sticking out of their 
hips and they’re looking for trouble,” he 


says, “one of ’em was heard to say, 


‘We'd ought to run these Americans out 
of here; they’re in the way’.” 

“T'll be doggoned!” yells Sweeney. 
“Come on up to the orderly room and 
get the noncom in charge of quarters 
to give us the key to the gun rack.” 

“He won't do it,” I says, “And besides 
you better not start nothing with them 
Frogs.” 

Then who should come up but Sergeant 
Rafferty and he overhears what Sweeney 
is saying. 


“What’s all this?” says Rafferty. 

“Why,” says Sweeney, “They is four 
or five hundred Frogs up at the Wirts- 
chaft, deaf, dumb and blind drunk and 
looking for trouble. They’ve got pistols 
and swords and hand grenades sticking 
out of their clothes and one of them said 
if we Americans didn’t get out of the 
Wirtschaft they was going to wipe up 
the floor with us. Didn’t they, McCart- 
ney ?” 

“Something like that,” he says. 

“Wait,” I says, “they didn’t say just 
that.” 

“Well, they meant that, didn’t they?” 
Sweeney says. 

“Wait a minute,” says Sergeant Raf- 
ferty, “don’t go off half cocked. Let’s 
go up to the orderly room and get some 
pick handles and a couple of base-ball 
bats.” 

Well, first thing you know, they’s a 
dozen of us going down the street to the 
Wirtschaft and somebody over in “A” 
Company is blowing a whistle and the 
fellows are tumbling out of their billets 
and joining the crowd. When we got to 
the Wirtschaft, the Frogs was still there 
but nothing hadn’t happened yet, so 
Sweeney steps up to the first table and 
says, “Which one of you Frogs said he 
was going to clean up on us?” 

A Frog gets up and says, “Why you 
other Americans you call us Frogs?” 

“Because you eat Frogs, dang yuh,” 
says Sweeney. 

“But certainly!” says the Frog. 

“Well they ain‘t fit to eat,” says 
Sweeney. 

“It is to laugh,” says the Frog, “but 
yes! Frogs are good to eat ~~ 

Well, you can’t blame Sweeney, can 
you? That Frog as good as called him 
a liar and so he had to soak him. And 
they was enough of us behind him his 
time to back him up. They would of 
been a rough house sure enough if the 
Officer of the Day hadn’t of came in and 
stopped it. 

Then, he sends all the Frogs back 
acrost the River and orders an investiga- 
tion. Of course, Sweeney gets called on 
first because the Officer of the Day seen 
him soak that Frog, and would you be- 
lieve it, he says Sweeney didn’t have no 
call to hit him! Then he wants to know 
how it all started and Sweeney tells him 
how McCartney told him and I told Mc- 
Cartney. 

“You are all under arrest,” says the 
Officer of the Day. “Go back to your 
billets until I get a chanct to investigate 


this further.” 
(Continued on page forty-eight) 
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This Man Wouldnt 
Stay 


ASSISTANI 


He was putting in long hours at monotonous unskilled work. His small pay 
scarcely lasted from one week to the next, Pleasures were few and far between and 


he couldn’t save a cent. 


He was down—but he wouldn’t stay down! He saw other men promoted, and he made up 
his mind that what they could do he could do. Then he found the reason they were promoted 
was because they had special training—an expert knowledge of some one line. So he made up 
his mind that he would get that kind of training. 

He marked and mailed to Scranton a coupon like the one below. That was his first step up- 


ward. It brought him just the information he was looking for. He found he could get the 
training he needed right at home in the hours after supper. From that time on he spent part 


of his spare time studying. 


The first reward was not long in coming—an increase in salary. Then came another. Then he 
was made Assistant Manager. Now he is Manager with an income that means independence and all 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 5279-C Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or oblgathon on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management Salesmanship 
oO Management Advertising 
ganization Better Letters 
Traffic Management Cj Show-Card Lettering 
(C) Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law 0) Business English 
Accountancy (including A.) L} Civil Service 
} Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
[} Private Secretary ") High School Subjects 
Spanish Freneh Illustrating 
TRCHNICAL AND ENDUSTRIAL COURSES 
0 Electrical Engineering Architect 
C) Electrie Lighting ] Arehitects’ Blueprints 
cal Engineer } Contractor and Builder 
tsman Architectural Draftsman 
Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
} Rail i Positions C} Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
[} Surveying and Mapping |) Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering Ratio L) Mathematics 
Sta 
Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 


International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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the comforts and pleasures that make life worth living. 


It just shows what a man with ambition can do. 
And this man is only one out of hundreds of thou- 
sands who have climbed the same steps to success with 
the help of the International Correspondence Schools. 


What about you? Are you satisfied merely to hang on 
where you are or would you, too, like to have a real job 
and real money? It’s entirely up to you. You don’t 
have to stay down. You can climb to the position you 
want in the work you like best. Yes, you can! The I. C. S, 
are ready and anxious to come to you, wherever you are, 
with the very help you need. 


Surely when you have an opportunity that means so 
much, you can’t afford to let another priceless hour pass 
without at least finding out about it. And the way to do 
that is easy—without cost, without obligating yourself in 
any way, mark and mail this coupon, 
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HEADQUARTERS FIRST BRIGADE, MANILA, 1908-1909 


Major John A. Lejeune, Major Louis J. Magill, Capt. William B. Lemly, Capt. William G. Powell, Sgt. Major Louis Gerson, Q. M. 
Set. Charles B. Hobbs, Cpl. Arnold Fischl, Cpl. Karl A. H. Huer, Cpl. Carl S. Schmidt, Pvt. George Boyd, Pvt. Jay J. Healey, } 
Pvt. Frank A. Jeffrey, Pvt. John H. Mehoves, Pvt. Frank T. Relies, Pvt. Robert H. Rudolph, Pvt. John Waller, Pvt. Fritz Wendel. 


RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF DETACHMENT OF MARINES STATIONED AT CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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MARINES STATIONED AT MARINE BARRACKS, NAVY YARD, PORTSMOUTH, N. H., ABOUT THE YEAR 1900. So 
RECRUITERS OF SALT LAKE CITY AID IN PRESENTING MOVIE. C se 
NTD . CAPT. P. D, CORNELL IN CHARGE 


“SHURE MIKE” 


By Constantine M. Perkins 


Ye may boast av th’ “Furst-to-Foighters” 


An’ shure, it’s desoived, I'll allow! 
But, forninst pure luck take an Oirish- 
man’s pluck, 
Whin it comes to a bit av a row! 


Ye may gas if ye wish av th’ sperit an’ 
push 
Av th’ Arrmy an’ Navy, belike, 
But an Oirishman’s fist will top off the 
list— 
Be th’ Powers, have ye heard av “Shure 


Mike”? 


Ye may talk av the Rebels av Ulster 
An’ the shindy we had to chuck; 

But, who'd give a rap fer a family scrap 
Whin th’ Prooshuns is runnin’ amuck? 


Did ye hear how Lance Corp’r’l O'Leary, 
Mike O'Leary av th’ Galway Gyarrds 
Wid his own two mits, tore a forthress 

to bits 
Like a blissed conthraption av carrds? 


He'd a shmile, had Mike, that ‘ud sphan 
a dyke, 
An’ a fist that ‘ud fell a horse, 
An’ he ripped through th’ mire av blood 
an’ barrbed wire, 
Like a bull through a bunch av gorse. 


Whin he waded in, shure it wuz a sin, 
The way thot he bashed an’ bruk ’em; 
He dropped on thim Huns loike forrthy 
tons, 
An’ they niver knowed 
sthruck ‘em. 


whath had 


An’ he batthered each Hun wi’ th’ butt 
av his gun, 
(It bein’ he had no shillalah), 
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Whin he butted thim tin big Boshces— 
but, thin, 
Shure, Mike, wuz a-feelin’ guite gaily! 


An’ Mike let dhrives his bunches av 
foives 
Ferninst ivery real blissed wan, 
An’ the two thot’s eschapin’, they done 
be lapin’ 
An’ dodgin’ the shwing av his gun. 


Begor, not a Maxim cu’d bate him in 
action, 
Nor a Lewis, nor even a Colt; 
The kick av a mule would a-been less 
crool 
Than O’Leary’s twi-fisted jolt! 


“Poor dears,” says Mike, “I’m thinkin’ 
belike 
All the news they’re been told is lies, 
So, it’s up to me ere it’s kilt they be, 
To put the poor divils wise! 


Thim Huns, I’m told, while outhrageous 
bold 
Is over a thrifle dull; 
Shure, if thot’s a fact, ’tis a frindly act 
To hammer it through their skull! 


So, here’s fer insoolthin’ ould Erin 
Be thinkin’ a thraitor she’d be! 

An’ here’s fer yer Impuror shneerin’ 
Contimptible Arrmy, says he! 


“Here’s wan o' me carrds, ye toofs an’ 
blaggards,” 

Sez Mike, as he landed a good ‘un. 
On the block o’ a Hun, while they shcat- 
tered an’ run, 

An’ the block o’ that 


wooden! 


Bosche wuz 


“An’ wan fer your bean, ye dirthy sphal- 
peen;” 
An’ the Huns’ tin billy-cock’s shpikes 
Dhrilled a clane round hole—(ut aid, be 
me sowl!) 
Through thot poil-dhrivin’ musket 0’ 
Mike’s. 
“Here’s wan fer th’ mothers whose 
pleadin’ 
Ye shtopped wi’ a shot an’ a curse, 
An’ wan fer the girrl’s dead an’ bleedin’ 
An’ thim that ye sphared fer worse! 


Fer th’ churches ye shelled an’ th’ prastes 
y’ felled 
Here’s wan!—An’ th’ women, too, 
Yer held fer a shield on th’ battlefield, 
An’ th’ innocent babes y’ slew! 


Whin O'Leary had done, there wuz divil 
a wan 
Left to cogitate what he had said 
Barrin’ on’y tin—which I’m wrong agin, 
Fer eight av the tin was dead! 


When a shindy ye raise ye'll foind thot 
it pays, 
If ye’re nadin’ a thrip-hammer strike 
In th’ midst av a schrap, to look f’r the 
chap 
Av the Galway Gyarrds—“Shure 
Mike!” 
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TO UNCLE SAM’S MARINES 


No doubt you've heard of fighting men 
Of every race and creed; 
The deeds they’ve done, the fights they've 
won, 
In honor’s trying need. 


I’! tell you of a fighting man 
Who fights on any soil, 

In any clime, at any time, 
He fairly loves a broil. 


No martial tunes enhance his risk; 
No ladies smile his way; 

He knows his fight is for the right, 
Which constitutes his pay. 

In spots far from the crowded lands, 
Where murder is a jest, 

Where any flag is held a rag, 
And good is bad at best. 


Where poison lurks in every breath, 
And treachery is law; 

A dirty spot God clean forgot, 
And virtue never saw. 


In such a spot, in such a place, 
You find this fighting man, 

A’ smiling there at death’s bold dare. 
Existing as he can. 


He sees a score of heroes work, 
And fight’s a tiger’s fight; 

He never takes a crown, nor basks 
In fame’s deluded light. 


He has a jaw of manganese, 
A fighter’s jaw, I say, 

His eyes are true, his aim is too— 
A tough bird, in his way. 


He fights in any style you wish, 
Nor weeps if fought unsung; 

He throws his dice at hell’s own price; 
He swears in every tongue. 


He drinks most any kind of drink, 
(Most any kind he can), 

He’s not a saint, and glad he ain't, 
But—Hell—he is a man! 


Don’t think I’m putting it too strong, 
I’m writing what I’ve seen, 

He’s what I say, and more I lay, 
Is Uncle Sam’s Marine. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE SMILE 


I don’t know what he is on creeds, 
I never heard him say; 

He’s got a smile which fits his face 
And wears it every day. 


If things go wrong he won’t complain, 
Just tries to see the joke; 

He’s always finding little ways 
Of helping other folk. 


He sees the good in everyone, 
Their faults he never mentions; 
He has a lot of confidence 
In people’s good intentions. 


You soon forget what’s ailing you 
When you're around this man, 

He can cure a case of “hypo” 
Quicker than the doctor can. 


You'll know him if you meet him, 

And you'll find it worth your while 
To cultivate the friendship of 

The “Man Behind the Smile.” 
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THE BROADCAST—Wherein The Leatherneck Publishes News from All Posts 


Continued from page twenty-five 


wants to know where it is. They think 
it is all “applesauce,” but if there is a 
war, we’re for it. "Cause it is sure grand 
and glorious now—liberty from 1:00 p. 
m. to 7:45 a. m.—not a bad war at all. 

What? You ask what excitement we 
had on our way over from the States? 
Well, of all the curious old maids—but 
far be it from me to keep anything back 
from my buddies. We sailed out past 
the Statue of Liberty on the 16th of Oc- 
tober, same as any other ship that was 
going out would, for Panama, through 
the Panama Canal to Balboa, C. Z., where 
we stayed four days. The ship’s base- 
ball team was organized there and to the 
dismay of the “gobs,” when the smoke 
of elimination cleared, four Marines had 
regular billets. Pfe. J. J. Teeter is the 
stellar moundsman, having won the bulk 
of the ship’s games. Corporals Harre, 
Shaw and Pfe. Morris account for the 
other three billets and quite a few wal- 
lops with the stick. Getting away from 
Balboa we pulled into San Diego, Calif., 
for a short stay, then off to Honolulu, 
T. H. After a few days out from San 
Diego we received a “S. O. S.” from a 
disabled New Zealand minesweeper about 
60 miles back, so the “Pittsburgh” turns 
about and steams to the rescue. We 
picked her up and towed her into Hono- 
lulu, arriving Thanksgiving day. Guam 
was our next stop. Then up the mud 
hook for Manila, P. I., thence to Shang- 
hai. Now I have brought you to China 
with us so I will let you amuse yourself 
till the next number of The Leatherneck. 


MARINES TAKE EXERCISE HIKE 
THROUGH SHANGHAI 


The regiment of 1,228 Marines sta- 
tioned aboard American naval vessels in 
the Harbor of Shanghai, landed at 
Shanghai March 5 for a “route march” 
in order that they might obtain some ex- 
ercise, the Department of the Navy has 
been informed in a dispatch from Ad- 
miral C. S. Williams, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Asiatic Fleet. The men 
were landed, the message stated, at the 
request of Colonel C. S. Hill, command- 
ing officer of the Marine regiment. 

In the same dispatch Admiral Wil- 
liams reported that an armed boat crew 
from the cruiser “Pittsburgh,” flagship 
of American men of War in Asiatic 
waters, had recovered a Standard Oil 
Company launch, previously command- 
eered by the troops of the Sun faction 
when retreating after the battle of 
Hangchow. The launch was _ towing 
barges full of Chinese troops from Pek- 
ing and Woosung at the time of recovery. 


AIR SQUADRON IN NICARAGUA 

A Marine Corps air squadron, com- 
manded by Maj. R. E. Rowell, U. S. M. C., 
is now in Nicaragua in connection with 
the work of pacification. The squadron 
will be used for scouting. 


ITEMS FROM THE M.C. E. F. ABOARD 
THE HENDERSON 
By C. H. 

The Marine Corps Expeditionary 
Force in Nicaragua, comprised of Force 
Headquarters, and the Fifth Regiment, 
less the Second Battalion, sailed from 
the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., on 
the U. S. S. “Henderson,” February 23rd, 
for expeditionary duty in Nicaragua. 
Stops were made at the Naval Base, 
Hampton Roads for stores, and at 
Charleston, S. C., for 256 additional Ma- 
rines. 

Brigadier General Logan Feland, U. 
S. M. C., is aboard, enroute to Nicaragua, 
where he will assume command of the 
Marine Corps Expeditionary Force. The 
Fifth Regiment is proud to serve again 
under his command. Many of the old- 
timers remember him as their Regi- 
mental Commander in France. 

Force Headquarters is built on General 
Feland’s Staff which he had as Brigade 
Commander at Quantico. Major Marion 
B. Humphrey continues as Chief of 
Staff; First Lieutenant Arthur D. Chal- 
lacombe, as Aide-de-Camp; and Sergeant 
Major Elmer E. Barde, as Force Ser- 
geant Major. Major Harold C. Pierce 
(F-3), Captain Oliver T. Francis (F-2), 
Captain Julian P. Brown (F-1), First 
Lieutenant Julian N. Frisbie (Aide-de- 
Camp), joined the staff. Captain Will- 
iam F. Beattie is on special temporary 
duty from Headquarters, Marine Corps, 
as (F-4). 

With 1,300 Marines and 800 blue- 
jackets aboard, the “Henderson” is very 
crowded but everybody is making the 
best of the situation. Recalcitrant in- 
dividuals are few and are dealt with sum- 
marily. 

Bandmaster Thomas is in a deep study. 
His conscience pains him when he reflects 
that 28 men are required to produce his 


questionable harmonies. Someone sug- 
gested that 25 or 26 men could be elimi- 
nated by mounting an amplifying phono- 
graph on a Cole Cart using one man to 
pull and one behind to push and change 
the records. 

If, while playing pinochle, you get 
your ace burned, you are doing a “Char- 
sha.” Hoyle please communicate with 
Gunnery Sergeant Gurdon F. Carsha, 
shortly to be in Nicaragua. 

The morale of the outfit is splendid. 
It would have warmed your heart to see 
them load the “Henderson.” No stalling; 
all hands pitched in with a will and the 
stuff flew aboard. 

“Tell it to the Marines” was shown 
aboard on Sunday. It went over big. 
Several fights started but since there 
are less than 10,000 gobs aboard, that 
sick Marine is still alive. . 

This seems to be an Expedition de 
Luxe. Whoever heard of rolling kitchens, 
trucks, motor cycles, water wagons, 
touring cars, ete., on a Marine Corps 
Expedition to the tropics. One two- 
wheel push cart if your police sergeant 
was a good thief and managed to steal 
it before you left the Navy yard. 

How do you like your soup, pork chops, 
sweet potatoes, gravy, corn and desert 
all in one mess pan? The fellow who 
will invent a collapsible tray with a num- 
ber of small plates will win the ever- 
lasting gratitude of all Marines travel- 
ing on transports. 

What is privacy? While I am writing 
this only about 1,298 of the 1,300 Ma- 
rines have looked over my shoulder. I 
am 1,299. The missing link is sitting in 
the General’s car. 

Forty-eight sergeants Major, Quar- 
termaster Sergeants, Paymaster Ser- 
geants, First Sergeants and Gunnery 
Sergeants are quartered in the C. P. O. 
quarters. Our three heavy weights, 


SEEING THE HENDERSON OFF AT QUANTICO. Left to right: Paymaster Ser- 
geant Jones; Paymaster Sergeant Rowlee; Sergeant Major Proctor; Sergeant Major 
Kloth; Sergeant Major Schneider; Quartermaster Sergeant May; Sergeant Major 
Koberna; Sergeant Major Rice, and Master Technical Sergeant Burke. 
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Thirty-four 


Beau Allen, John Crum and Fatty Gra- 
vatt are taking up more than their share 
of room. 

Time hangs heavy on their hands. We 
are nearing Guantanamo Bay. Starting 
with the Big War we have worked our 
way down to the Boxer Rebellion and 
hope to reach the Spanish American War 
before Fisherman’s Point comes in sight. 
I guess by the time we reach Balboa 
Custer’s last stand and maybe the Civil 
War will have been resurrected. 

Chaplain Murdock and the Fifth Regi- 
ment Band have added to the enjoyment 
of our trip. 


A & I DOPE 
By TaBob 

We can’t all be millionaires, but some 
of us can make a good bluff—“‘Red” 
Ledoux has returned from a trip to 
Florida, lasting over a month. He is 
now ready to take up his duties on the 
tennis court. 

Noble Wilson seems restless these 
days, and the cause can be found with- 
out searching through the fingerprint 
records. Golf will soon be the main 
cause for his leave slips. 

When one speaks of golf the next thing 
is to see if Bob O’Toole is on the job. 
He “eats” in the winter, he “golfs” in 
the summer; the rest of the year he “ex- 
ists.” 

All who are not members of the A & I 
sick committee may consider themselves 
lucky. They may have thought they 
were receiving appointments but they 
merely got “jobs” with plenty of work. 

Speaking seriously for a change, this 
committee is following faithfully in the 
path of its predecessor, and deserves the 
thanks of the office. The grippe and al- 
lied illnesses have kept a number of the 
personnel at home, and the good cheer 
and companionship brought to them by 
visiting friends from the office, have had 
an influence that can be measured only 
in intangible terms, but nevertheless 
must be rated “high” in the thoughts of 
the recipients. The idea that you are 
missed when you are away is a comfort- 
ing one. 

Kenneth Hyatt says “cruel woids” 
anent the visiting committee bringing 
him fruit, and during the course of their 
visit calmly eating it up; we're sorry 
Ken; get sick again, and we'll send you 
something they can’t eat. Better luck 
next time. Anyway, you should have 
had tea and biscuits waiting for them; 
where’s your bringing up? 

And now equal rights for women 
comes forward once more; our men’s 
bowling league has been invaded, and 
the official averages show Fay Morgen- 
stein as a member of the Adjutants, and 
Margaret McGoldrick as a member of 
the Inspectors. One thing is sure, they 
did not land on potential pennant win- 
ners; nothing to lose, all to gain; and 
they do look nice, don’t they? 

And the Bonus Section had a Casualty 
since we last went to press; Maude At- 
will, in charge of the important but di- 
munitive group, resigned last month, af- 
ter being with us over two years. Her 
cheery smile will be missed by all, and 
we know Chris Bartley misses her as a 
side-kick, with whom she could share the 
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burdens and worries of the “bonus” 
work, 

We were all happy in welcoming our 
popular Executive Officer, Col. Creecy, 
back to duty. He has been away for ap- 
proximately three months, because of an 
injury to his spine, and the sincere wish 
of every member of the A & I Depart- 
merit is hereby expressed for his com- 
plete recovery. 

Bill Ramberg is a busy man these 
days; he’s bought himself a new bungle- 
house out Maryland way, and from his 
description of what it will be when he 
gets through with it we suspect he has 
in mind making a “summer White 
House” of it. 

With spring coming we can watch for 
Charlie Browne to get active; he is what 
they call an “indefatigable painter.” 
Now if you don’t know what that is, 
neither do we, but believe me that house 
of his is always ship-shape. 

They say Claude Thigpen is already 
counting the buds on his rose-bushes; 
he’s the boy that can produce the goods 
when it comes to roses. And Charlie 
Hunter has ambitions along the same 
line. Specimens from their garden cheer 
up the big room during the hot summer 
days. 

Ed. Lockout was on the stand before 
the Congressional Committee who has 
been trying to establish the identiy of 
Jerry Tarbot. Ed was just as excited 
and concerned as Jerry was “apparently” 
calm and unconcerned. But when those 
committee members cut loose there’s no 
use trying to guess what they’ll ask you 
next. 

The biggest event of the spring sea- 
son will be the golf match between Miss 
“Al” Bacot, Captain of the Eagle team 
of the Marine Corps Girls’ Bowling 
League, and Freddie Moore, one of the 
District’s Champion bowlers. It all came 
about by “Al” saying she was a better 
golfer than bowler. Freddie, who was 
at one time a caddy in Chicago and had 
caddied for the famous “Chick” Evans 
said, “I can beat you with a mashie or 
putter, and I haven’t played in years.” 
“Al” retaliated with, “I could beat you 
with a croquet mallet.” Thus the match 
was arranged. Noble Wilson and Bob 
O’Toole have been engaged to accom- 
pany them to see that the game is play- 
ed according to Hoyle. They will be 
equipped with a Burroughs calculator 
and the scores will be published in The 
Leatherneck. The winner will be open 
to challenge, during the remainder of the 
season, by any of the personnel of the 
A & I Department. Fred Sharpnack, the 
future “Gene Sarazen,” of the Marine 
Corps, has been engaged as caddy by 
“Al” Bacot and if advice will help any 
she is S. O. L. It was decided that the 
caddy will have to furnish the balls, 
lunch and loly-pops for their players 
during the 18 holes. Get your leave 
slips in early because there will be a 
large gallery on hand to witness this 
match which is considered to be one of 
the golf classics of the District. 

The Congressional Country Club, 
Washington Country Club, Indian 
Springs Country Club, Argyle Country 
Club, Rock Creek Park Club and the 
East Potomac Park Golf Club are bid- 
ding for the match. The choice of the 
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links has been left in the hands of the 
seconds, Wilson and O’Toole. The date, 
links and conditions of the match will 
be announced in the next issue of The 
Leatherneck. 

We are looking for the old feud be- 
tween Troy A. Nubson, Chief of the Rec- 
ords and Charles H. Snell, Chief Clerk, to 
break out any day. Now that the sun 
is shining on both sides of the street 
they will endeavor to raise a racket out- 
side the Navy Building every day at 
noon. T. A. N. slings a wicked racquet 
but C. H. S. says he is too slow for him. 
Maybe we can start something. We will 
put our bets on T. A. N. for youth must 
be served. All the same we are forced 
to admit C. H. S. made him step last 
year and will probably do so this year. 
More power to you C. H. S. 

The financial statement of the A & I 
Second Annual Ball in the last issue of 
The Leatherneck is in error. The total 
receipts should be shown as $422.00 in- 
stead of 432.00 and the balance on hand 
should be $70.75 instead of $80.75. The 
$70.75 has been turned over to the treas- 
urer of the Department’s Sick Relief 
Fund. 

If Everett Hardell ever returns from 
Italy he had better look to his laurels as 
we overheard Archie Moore singing over 
the telephone to some young lady. We 
imagine its the spring weather. 

Anna McGoldrick has all the flower 
and plant catalogues on the market these 
days trying to decide on what to raise 
this year. 

With Guy Williams still in the Naval 
Hospital, Bill Brigham is the big gun of 
the Muster Roll Posters and is doing a 
nice job of it. 

Sergeant Carley and his crew are busy 
these days with the annual estimates for 
1929. 

All the radio bugs at headquarters are 
lost the last couple of days for “Radio” 
Giles has been on the sick list. If he 
doesn’t get back soon there will be a lot 
of radio sets on the market. 

The demure Miss Sarah Jones sur- 
prised us the other day by making some 
very complimentary remarks about a 
certain young man in the Q. M. Depart- 
ment. 


Men’s Bowling League Dope 
The race in the Men’s Bowling League 
is a tight one; standings as of March 3 
show Administrative, Disbursing and 
Property tied with 37 games won and 
23 lost, and Contracts but two games 
behind. Richardson of the Administra- 
tive has high average, 101.34. Roy 
Dunavent is second with 99.52. 
Statistics for the league follow: 


United States Marine Corps Bowling 


League 
March 3, 1927 


Teams Percent 
Administrative ............. .616 
616 
Commandants .............. 
366 
350 
lst High Team Game 
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2nd High Team Game 


545 
ist High Team Set 
1565 
2nd High Team Set 
Inspectors 1545 
ist High Individual Game 
138 
2nd High Individual Game 
1st High Individual Set 
353 
2nd High Individual Set 
346 
Marine Corps Girls’ Bowling League 
Team Percent 
571 
444 
High Team Game 
467 
2nd High Team Game 
High Team Set 
1341 
2nd High Team Set 
1269 
High Individual Game 
2nd High Individual Game 
118 
High Individual Set 
319 
2nd High Individual set 
305 


The Anchor team seemed to miss their 
leader, Edith Brown, who was absent 
during two matches because of illness. 
Their lead over the Semper Fidelis out- 
fit is pretty slim, and an interesting con- 
test is looked forward to when they next 
meet. 


WING DOPE FROM OBSERVATION 
SQUADRON TWO 
By Arnheim 
We apologize for our heading to Scout- 
ing Squadron One, at Sumay, Guam. It 
is the head of their column in “The 
Recorder,” the official military publica- 
tion of the island of Guam. 


The parachute department, under Cor- 
poral Richard L. Huffman, has been kept 
busy lately completing the monthly air- 
ing, inspection and refolding of the 
‘chutes. Inasmuch as there are only 
sufficient parachutes on hand for the 
pilots and passengers, Huffman is kept 
on the jump giving each ’chute its 24 
hours airing, and having it refolded in 
time for pilot to wear it on his next trip. 


Although it has never been necessary 
for a parachute to be used in emerg- 
ency in Haiti, Huffman keeps them all in 
first-class condition, and stands back of 
every ‘chute packed in his department. 
He says that he will demonstrate any of 
them at any time permission can be ob- 
tained from the commanding officer. 


Corporal Huffman has to his credit 
one jump per month for the time he has 
been in Haiti, and with the exception of 
once landing in the “boon-docks,” has 
made perfect descents. He graduated 
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from the Army Air Service parachute 
school on May 25th, 1925, and has been 
actively engaged in parachute work ever 
since that time. When Huffman gets 
back to the States, he hopes to be given 
permission to compete with Sgt. Bose’s 
record drop, in the hopes of establishing 
a new record for himself and the Ma- 
rine Corps. 


“Boogie” King certainly speaks Creole 
foolishly—or fluently—whichever you 
wish. He wanted to tell one of the na- 
tives who work around camp to raise the 
tail-gate on his truck the other day. Be- 
ing unable to express himself better, he 
pointed to the tail-gate, and said “Fixay 
la.” Oh, he got it up, all right! 


Ratliff said he wasn’t from the hills of 
Kentucky. He says he lives right in 
back of the “deepoe”—about forty miles. 


“Pop” Towles, with the noble assist- 
ance of “ye ed,” is building a concrete 
magazine to house the high explosives 
of the First Brigade. It is quite a job, 
but no doubt it will be one to be proud 
of when “Pop” completes it. 


Gunnery and bombing is over, and it 
is safe to walk around outside the bar- 
racks again. The largest majority of the 
pilots and observers qualified during 
these tests. 


We are told that there will be another 
dance on the night of February 22nd. It 
is mighty good news and we hope to hear 
more like it in the near future. We have 
heard vague rumors that there is quite 
a surplus on hand at the post exchange 
of the Second Regiment, and they are 
planning to act as hosts at a series of 
bi-monthly dances. The fullfilment of 
this plan will be a great treat to the en- 
listed personnel of the First Brigade, 
who are thoroughly in favor of it. 


Gy. Sgt. D’Ariano and Cpl. Lewis left 
us on February 23rd, returning to the 
States on the S. S. Cristobal. They will 
both report in to Quantico after their 
leave. 


Cpl. Keith, Pvts. Craig, Melear, Gayon, 
Shankin will represent Observation 
Squadron Two in the tryouts for the rifle 
team to represent the First Brigade at 
a match at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, in 
the near future. The hopefuls will be 
transferred to Hasco Rifle Range De- 
tachment for the tryouts. 


The detail to leave on the next Kittery 
on March 18th consists of Cpls. Scott and 
Smith and Pvts. Armitstead, Dykes, 
Stafford. They are all “sounding off,” 
as is the habit when the men get to be 
“short-timers” down here. 


We received a letter from Cullum say- 
ing that he had landed in New York all 
O. K., but that it cost him $20.00 to go 
ashore. Pretty expensive landing, sez I. 


The Jennie is no more. Capt. Presley 
flew it to Mt. Des Verettes, and cracked 
it up taking off. It is a good thing Wal- 
lace is not here. It might prove fatal to 
him. 

The minstrel is getting along fine, and 
will be put on for the first time March 
11th. It will be shown at aviation first, 
then taken to the Second Regiment. 

Station OBS2 signing off. 


Thirty-five 


U. S. S. “TEXAS” FIRES SHORT 
RANGE BATTLE PRACTICE 

“DEW IT! DEW IT!” So said the 
Control Officer during the early morning 
hours of 9 February, 1927, to the Captain 
of Marines as he was slowly going to 
the Marine compartment, where the gang 
was eating. “Silence, men, let me have 
your attention,” he said. “We fire at 
about nine this morning, don’t get ex- 
cited, think that you are on the rifle 
range, ‘hold *em an squeeze ’em,’ I want 
you to put out today, and I wish you the 
best of luck in the world.” Cheers went 
up, loud cussing followed. “Will we do 
it?” “You bet we will.” “TEXAS, WA- 
HOO.” 

“DEW IT. DEW IT.” We did it. 
Again the Marines landed and had the 
situation so well in hand that you could 
snap your fingers at records and just 
see the flash. 

The “Texas” fired short range battle 
practice off Gonaives on 9 February, 
1927. We all were awakened by the ter- 
rible discord of the ship’s four musics 
(two of them Marines; of course, they 
were not in tune) at 4:30 a. m. It was 
dark, everyone was saying things un- 
complimentary to each other. By 7:00 
a. m. it was light enough for all hands 
to see that a glorious day was in store. 
We came on the range at 7:30 a. m. The 
three-inch belched forth for an officers’ 
string. BANG! WHAM! ZING! ZOWIE! 
Four shots fired from Gun No. 2. No 
casualties. Then came the Navy crews on 
their three inch, a few in, a few out, a 
few on the wrong target, but why worry ? 
The gang made one “E.” A lull came, 
everyone, observers, battery officer, con- 
trol officers, all the rest of the ensigns, 
in the Navy, ran to the wardroom and 
began to ask so many questions it was 
impossible for anyone to hear one’s self 
think. 

“Coming on the range.” “Officer’s 
call.” Everyone running from all direc- 
tions to get to a point of vantage. 
Whistle! Commence firing! Ready one! 
Wham! away they went. The first and 
second set of the forward group of the 
port side had fired. Then came those 
Mi-rines. Commence firing after Group! 
Load! Fire! Load! Fire! twice repeated 
and what? The ship turned, the repair 
gang went aboard of the target, hauled 
the screens down and rigged new ones 
for the starboard five-inch. “Coming 
on the Range,” another scrambling for 
positions. “Commence firing.” The bat- 
tery officer watched the first set fired by 
guns one and three, then rushed aft to 
watch guns five and seven fire the second 
set. 

They loaded, they fired, gun number 
five firing twice on the same buzzer (it 
is only three seconds, but those Mi-rines 
knew their stuff). All over. What did 
we do? “God! I hope we made hits.” 

The turrets had fired the officer’s 
string. They had fired the first turret, 
still no word of the five-inch battery, 
The second turret fired. A Marine or- 
derly came up to the Captain of Ma- 
rines. “A message from the towing 
ship, Sir.” The Captain takes it, “Six 
burnt orange, seven pink, seven light 
blue, eight green.” He lets out a whoop. 
“Only missed 4 out of thirty-two,” he 
yells. Then came the orderly again. 
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Thirty Six 


Silence; will he say it, will he do it? 
“Seven burnt orange, six pink, seven 
light blue, eight green—another whoop. 
“Only missed 4 out of thirty-two,” he 
yells. Marines come forward from all 
directions, “What did we do, Captain?” 
“Say, Mr. Perrin, what did we do?” 
“Tell us, Captain, quick.” So many 
questions were asked it was confusing. 
Everyone wanted to know. 

The dope as doped out was fifty-four 
hits out of sixty-four shots fired and 
no “E's.” 

The firing is over, the targets come 
aboard, all hands crowd around and a 
final check is made. “We want four 
greens.” “We want four yellows.” 
Everyone wanted a different color. They 
got it. 

Time elapsed, and a solemn Marine 
Captain came down to the Marine com- 
partment; all hands were at chow. 
Silence. “Where is Corporal Pelletier? 
he asked. The Captain spies one of the 
pointers on gun eight. “Congratulations 
Schneider, you got an “E.” Cheers re- 
sounded, the gun captain comes up, the 
rest of the gun's crew come up, the Cap- 
tain shakes hands and says, “Well, you 
fellows have made an ‘E,’ eight shots in 
thirty-nine seconds.” Cheers break 
forth and the Captain leaves. 

Evening chow is on the table; every- 
one is talking about the day’s perform- 
ance. The Captain of Marines comes in. 
“Blanketey blank that bird,” one says. 
Another says “O. K. with me.” “Let me 
have your attention, men,” said the Cap- 
tain. He waited until everyone was 
quiet and said, “Men, we have made a 
record today; eighty-seven and one-half 
percent hits, four and one-half percent 
below the best record ever made, one 
‘E’ gun; no casualties, for which I thank 
God; sixty-four percent of the hits on 
the whole three, five, and fourteen-inch 
gun runs; Men, I thank you.” Cheers 
met his ears until he landed in his room, 
well forward. 

Again the Marines landed and had the 
situation well in hand. 

The object of the above is: All Ma- 
rine Detachments afloat must equal or 
better the score. The Marines on the 
“Texas” made 56 hits out of 64 shots 
fired; came within 4% per cent of equal- 
ing the best record ever made; qualified 
five or six first class pointers, fourteen 
second class pointers, and made six gun 
captains. Beat it, if you can. 


ST. THOMAS, VIRGIN ISLANDS 

While our buddies in the States sit 
around the fire or steam pipes, we enjoy 
tennis, swimming and golf. A _ tennis 
match has just ended for the enlisted 
personnel of the Marine Barracks, St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands. Best two out 
of three sets: Ist Sergeant C. W. Case, 
first prize and championship; Private S. 
G. Kyle, second prize and runner up; 
Corporal S. G. Beatty, third prize; Pri- 
vate J. J. McCallon, fourth prize. 


RESERVE ASSIGNMENTS LIMITED 

Due to the depletion of the funds made 
available by Congress for this purpose, 
it is necessary to restrict assignments 
to Class III, Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, 
to members of the first five pay grades; 
that is, corporal and above. 
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FORMER MARINE “MUSIC” 
OPENS WORLD’S LARGEST THEATRE 


New York City dressed up in high hat 
and evening gown and turned out thou- 
sands strong on the night of March 11 
to welcome and attend the opening of 
Major S. L. Rothafel, U. S. M. C. R., the 
Roxy Theatre, the world’s largest and 
most elaborate theatre in the world which 
is named for and is under the personal 
direction of Major S. L. Rothafel, U. S 
M. C. R. 

Those who attended came from all 
walks of life—movie stars, city, State 
and Federal government officials, stage 
celebrities, publishers, society matrons, 
noted lawyers, writers, artists and in- 
numerable other shining lights of the 
world. In the midst of all the glamor 
and excitement of the opening was Roxy, 
the same popular Roxy of radio fame 
who enlisted years ago in the Corps as 
a “music” and is today the director of 
the largest “Cathedral of the Motion 
Picture” in the universe. 

Some idea of the tremendous size and 
elaborate proportions of the theatre may 
be gained by the following: 

The Roxy Theatre, which covers 52,250 
square feet and rises to a height of 115 
feet, was planned and designed by Walter 
W. Ahlschlager, a Chicago architect, and 
built by the Chanin Construction Com- 
pany. 

Largest Proscenium Arch 

The stage, which is many times larger 
than any other to be found in a Broad- 
way theatre, contains an enormous plas- 
ter cyclorama and has four levels, which 
virtually makes four separate stages in 
one. It is triangular and has a depth of 
sixty feet. 

The proscenium arch is the largest 
ever built in any theatre anywhere. Eight 
sculptors and 300 skilled mechanics 
worked for five months on the art and 
plaster decorations alone and used 1,100 
tons of plaster and lime. 

The light equipment of the theatre is 


three times greater than that of any 
other theatre and the switchboard is the 
largest ever constructed. So much cur- 
rent is needed by the equipment that it 
is necessary for both the New York Edi- 
son Company and the United States Elec- 
trie Light & Power Company to supply it. 

The architecture and adornment of the 
theatre is described as “early platereque, 
which prevailed in the early Renaissance 
in Spain, with a touch of the Italian.” 

Backstage of the theatre there is a 
six-story building which contains private 
projection rooms, dressing rooms, club- 
rooms, a tailor shop, a hospital, the larg- 
est music library in the world, a sound 
effect room, gymnasium and handball 
courts and shower baths. 

When the guests arrived at the thea- 
tre they were ably cared for by a house 
staff of 125 former college boys with 
military training, under the direction of 
two former sergeants in the Marines. 

Among the celebrities observed scat- 
tered about the audience were: 

Charles Chaplin, Irving Berlin, Major 
General John A. Lejeune, U. M. C.; 
Mrs. Otto Kahn, Harold Lloyd, May Alli- 
son, Lowell Sherman, Pauline Garon, 
Lois Moran, Lois Wilson, Richard Dix, 
Thomas Meighan, Mary Brian, Gloria 
Swanson, Marquis de la Falaise, General 
Summerall, United States Senators Cope- 
land, Edwards and Capper, Mayor James 
J. Walker, Governor Al Smith, Mrs. Paul 
Atchanski, Adolph Ochs, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Rowland, James R. Quirk, Keats 
Speed, Florenz Ziegfeld, Herbert B. 
Swope, Major H. C. Woodward, William 
A. Dewart, Jesse Lasky, Nathan Burkan, 
Paul Block, Sam Katz, Hope Hampton, 
Ralph Pulitizer, Mr. and Mrs. William 
H. Wright, Will H. Hays, J. J. Shubert, 
Lee Shubert, Col. Fred Pope, Phillip Rus- 
sell, Harold Roberts, Charles Richardson, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Atkinson and Her- 
bert Lubin. 


Representative Maas, of Minne- 
sota, Served During the War 
in First Aviation Company 
The group of former marines serving 
as Congressmen in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is now increased to six with 
the election of Melvin C. Maas from the 

4th District of Minnesota. 

Congressman Maas, as are his asso- 
ciates, is a veteran of the World War 
and enlisted in the Marine Corps at 
San Diego on May 1, 1917. Following 


his training Mr. Maas was transferred 
to the 79th Company, 6th Regiment, and 
after serving with that outfit at Quan- 
tico and Philadelphia, was transferred 
to the First Marine Aviation Company 
and did duty in the Azore Islands. 

In January, 1919, he was discharged 
honorably with the rank of corporal 
and returned home to take up his stud- 
ies and the thread of civilian life. 

Mr. Maas was a student at St. 
Thomas College at St. Paul at the time 
of the war and had to obtain permission 
to enlist in the Marine Corps. 


LEAGUE SENDS CAPTAIN DUN- 
BECK TO BELLEAU WOODS 

Captain C. Dunbeck, retired, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., sails this month on the 
Rochambeau for Belleau Wood, where he 
will act as official guide and representa- 
tive of the Belleau Wood Memorial As- 
sociation during the convention of the 
American Legion in France this summer. 

Captain Dunbeck, who was wounded 
with the Fifth Regiment during the 
fighting in Belleau Wood, will take up 


his duties upon arriving at the famous 
battlefield and during his stay will be 
quartered in the little white house used 
as the official headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation in France. Anticipating the 


large crowds of veterans and visitors 
who will visit the Wood during ihe 
Convention, Captain Dunbeck was chosen 
by the officials of the Belleau Wood Me- 
morial Association as being qualified to 
represent them. His expenses are being 
defrayed by the Marine Corps League. 
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STATION “AIRS” BROADCASTING 
Cpl. I. Schneider, Announcing 
Good evening, everybody: 

We were AWOL at the time of last 
month’s broadcast but luckily for us, we 
had a good excuse (can’t tell you folks 
what it is, you see we may want to use 
it again in a pinch) and the C. O. ac- 
cepted same, so here we are with you 
once again, aint it? 

Our basketball team started the sea- 
son with a bang, bowling over the oppo- 
sition of the Service Company, First 
Regiment to the tune of 39-17. We have 
a consecutive winning streak of seven 
games, said streak being lambasted by 
none other than our old time nemesis, 
the Signal Battalion, who said it with 
field goals, and fouls, too, totaling 42 to 
17. However, tomorrow’s another day 
and we play the signalers twice before 
the season is over with, so we have our 
chance for that sweet revenge. The 
standing of the Post League to date 
follows: 


Won Lost 
Aircraft Squadrons ....... S 1 
Barracks Detachment..... 8 2 
Service Company ......... 6 3 
Hdq. & Hdq. Company..... 6 4 
Signal Battalion ......... 6 4 
Engineer Battalion ....... 3 8 
Marine Corps Schools..... 1 10 


We mean to carry away the basketball 
honors just as we did the baseball hon- 
ors last year and every man in the Air- 
craft Squadrons is going to give his 
whole-hearted support to our team. 

The following men comprise the team 
of whom we are justly proud. 

“Smiley” Jewell, our elongated cen- 
ter, picks °em up from where they ain’t 
and puts them in where they count. 
Jewell captains the quintet, too. 

“Give-me-a-growl” Bobin, a versatile 
youngster, never plays any better than 
when he is scratched up or decorated 
with the loose material lying around the 
court. At the proper time we shall cast 
our vote for Bobin for the Polish “Hall 
of Fame.” 

“Hank” Plourd and “Little-boy” Detra, 
both of whom play the forward positions, 
remind one of the “Jack be nimble, Jack 
be quick” stories. Both boys are fast 
and handle the ball well on the court. 

“Bill” Sievers and “Red” Fischer are 
the mainstays at the guard positions. 
Both are heady players and fit in well 
in the scheme of a winning combination. 

Of the substitutes, McFadden, Ellis 
and Butler are the best, and they can 
be put into either guard or forward posi- 
tions whenever needed. 

The team as a whole has been playing 
steady, consistent basketball, and if they 
will keep up the good work the Major 
will have to make room on his desk for 
another trophy. 

And folks, we are right with our boys 
to bring home the bacon. 


We bade farewell to our famous “Der 
Lynch” the other day. Joe was paid off 
and this time he says he is going to try 
the U. S. S. “Outside.” Good luck to 
you, Joe, and remember that there is 
always a place reserved for you in bunk 
house No. 5, down by the winegar woiks! 
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It must be great to be in love, i. e., 
Herd, he of the brown eyes and black, 
slick hair, yes, he who warms one of 
the chairs in VF Squadron One office. 
The boy’s in love we tell you; his type- 
writer can’t spell right ’n everything. 
How is the “Illinois Rose” coming along, 
Charles Doyle? Does she still write 
postscripts asking for stamps? 

The other evening while in a Chinese 
restaurant, which by the way is very 
much patronized by Marines and inci- 
dentally other service men, we noted 
the following sign over the cashier’s 
counter: 

“NOTICE TO PATRONS: 

This restaurant will not be responsible 
for loss of Hats, Coats, Umbrellas or 
other articles of Personality.” 

We were wondering just how we could 
put in a requisition for some. Boy, page 
Captain Hausmann! 

Say, H. X., how about the time you 
were stable boy, or was it sergeant, in 
the Army down on the Mexican border, 
and being in the the 10th Cavalry. From 
what we know about it that outfit was 
comprised of negro soldiers! 

In apartment No. 46, Hamilton Ter- 
race; if you please, there seems to be a 
disparity in the opinion of the men as 
to whom they should select for the “Big- 
gest Liar.” One of the men involved, a 
Ellery Jackson Jefferson Mutiny Johns, 
Jr., can be looked upon, and favorably so, 
as one of our next Presidents. We have 
it from reliable sources that Ellery would 
get a large number of votes, but then 
there is a Mr. Streed who runs in opposi- 
tion, especially so after taps. Outside 
of the fact that we’d like to know who- 
inell named their son, Gunner, who are 
you voting for? 

The price of goat glands has gone up 
from $50 to $800. If you don’t believe it 
ask the same Mr. Streed! 

Our new recreation building is coming 
along in fine shape and we are looking 
forward to the grand opening. Aside 
from the tonsorial artists shop, the tail- 
or shop and Pete’s “Greasy Vest,” we 
are to have a large Post Exchange, a 
spacious reading room and library, an 
athletic storeroom, a well equipped gym- 
nasium, basketball court, showers for 
the boys who ‘work out, and a floor to 
glide on to the tunes of charming melo- 
dies. Yes, indeed, just as soon as this 
hall is completed we are going to show 
the boys what we can do, for we do want 
to show Major Lutz, our C. O., that we 
appreciate his interest in our welfare. 

We enjoyed the “Broadcast” of Ob- 
servation Squadron Two by Arnheim in 
last month’s issue. Keep up the good 
work, Arnheim, and let’s hear from you 
once in a while Wilson! Which reminds 
us:—How is the Wop and his soup 
strainer coming along? 

Station “AIRS” now signing off. 

Good night, everybody. 


WANTED 
a pitcher, or a man with pitching ability, 
to help strengthen a baseball team in a 
good post. 

Write to: 

The Athletic Officer, 
Marine Barracks, Navy Yard 
Charleston, S. C. 


Thirty-seven 


GENERAL BUTLER TO COMMAND 
U. S. MARINES IN CHINA 

Brigadier General Smedley D. Butler, 
U. S. M. C., accompanied by his staff of 
three officers, sailed from San Francisco 
on March 5 aboard the S. S. “President 
Pierce,” en route to Shanghai for duty 
in command of the Marine Expeditionary 
Force in Asiatic Waters. He selected 
the following officers to accompany him 
as members of his staff: Lieutenant Col- 
onel E. B. Miller, Lieutenant Colonel P. 
F. Archer, and First Lieutenant L. C. 
Whitaker. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


From Headquarters Bulletin No. 17 

Sergeant, Hampton Roads: Is it neces- 
sary to get a new authority from the 
Major General Commandant to pay quar- 
ters and commuted rations allowance to 
men of the first and second grades who 
perform duty continuously from date of 
discharge to date of reenlistment? 

Ans: Yes. 

Staff NCO., Guam: Referring to Art. 
1-7 (1), 21-6 and 1-37 (3), Marine Corps 
Manual—does the last mentioned article, 
which reads, “All unmarried enlisted men 
of whatever rank must be quartered in 
barracks at their station of duty, where 
barracks are available,” take the lawful 
right away from a NCO to which entitled 
by Executive Order, i. e., “one room?” 
We are living in tents, while men below 
the grade of Staff Sergeant are com- 
fortably quartered in barracks. If we 
go into the barracks we could be quar- 
tered in with men of inferior ranks or 
with no ranks at all. 

Ans: This question is based on an in- 
correct assumption that a staff noncom- 
missioned officer has a lawful right to 
one room regardless of the fact as to 
whether a room is available or not. Sub- 
ject to this restriction the answer is as 
follows: It is the policy of the Major 
General Commandant to assign “one 
room” to unmarried Staff NCO’s only 
when the “one room” is available; if no 
room is available the Staff NCO’s may 
be assigned to available space in the bar- 
racks, and if space, funds, and material 
be available, the space may be parti- 
tioned off from the rest of the barracks. 

Detachment Clerk, U. S. S. “Idaho”: 
When MCM. 17-64 states that “when a 
man serving aboard ship in the United 
States is transferred to a Naval Hos- 
pital,” ete. * * * does it mean that 
the man’s equipment is to be picked up 
on the Detachment Property Account 
and then regularly invoiced to the Post 
Quartermaster at the post where the 
man’s staff returns are forwarded, or 
does it mean that the man’s equipment 
is merely turned over to the Post Quar- 
termaster concerned on a memorandum 
receipt for storage until the man con- 
cerned returns to duty? 

Ans: The man’s equipment should be 
picked up on the Detachment’s Property 
Account and then regularly invoiced to 
the Post Quartermaster, at the post 
where the man’s staff returns are for- 
warded. 
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SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Howdy! Shipmates! 

At last, like the proverbial’ ground- 
hog, we have come out of our hole, and 
this time we’re out to stay. Since the 
arrival of our new commanding officer, 
First Lieut. George R. Rowan, and the 
new “Top,” First Sgt. William Quigley, 
we have set a pace that is hard to beat, 
or in other words we expect to soon 
have an outfit hard to win over. We 
have formal guard mount four days a 
week which is something entirely new 
for such a small Post. However, it is 
handled entirely by non-coms and they 
do things up in fine shape. Guard 
mount is followed by an hour of snappy 
drill, which is another new one, “Silent,” 
no commands. 

Since our new commanding officer ar- 
rived we still know we are in the Corps, 
and we are proud of it. Our Marine So- 
cial puts on two dandy dances each 
month in our Recreation Hall which we 
consider one of the best in the Service. 
To the “Top” goes the honor of having 
organized the first Marine Corps League 
Detachment in West Virginia. The De- 
tachment meets at the Barracks and will 
be known as the “Rex Lynn Chapter,” 
and believe me, it sure is going strong. 

All hands are now interested in base- 
ball and the tryouts will soon be pulled 
off as we expect to “bring home the ba- 
con” in the Twilight League, as you 
know we represent both the Marine 
Corps and South Charleston in that 
League. Another new feature at this 
Post which was installed by the Com- 
manding Officer is the Post Exchange 
which is under the capable management 
of Corporal John L. Robertson. 

Around the first of April we start our 
Rifle Range work at Kanawha City, and 
expect to at least qualify all hands and 
the cook. When asked where Kanawha 
City is, the natives reply, “Oh, it is just 
up that hollow!” This fall we are in 
high hopes of having some kind of movies 
at this Post, and we also expect to see 
the Marine baseball and football teams in 
action out in this neck of the woods this 
season. 

We all had the pleasure of seeing Lon 
Chaney strut his stuff in “Tell It To the 
Marines” by courtesy of the Capitol 
Theatre, and not to be out done, the 
Rialto Theatre invited all the Mountain- 
eer Marines of South Charleston to en- 
joy the frolics of Douglas McLean in 
the Marine picture “Let It Rain.” These 
shows were greatly enjoyed. So, boys, 
you see, we are not missing a thing 
out here. Some of the popular men of 
this Post are Corporal Robertson, the 
proud Post Exchange Steward, Corporal 
Nolan, our Mess Sergeant, who just can’t 
be beaten, Sergeant Campbell, who has 
charge of all the dances, and his capable 
assistant, “Red” Appleby, of Marine 
Baseball Team fame. Say, we can’t for- 
get our orchestra, The Roving Marines, 
and, Marines, they know their onions. 
Six pieces in perfect harmony: Private 
Wood tickles the ivories, Trumpeter 
Thomas presses the keys on his gold 
plated cornet, Private Stutler picks the 
strings of a banjo, Private Miller is our 
moaning saxophone player, Chief Fair- 
bault is the lad that pulls the horsehair 
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across the cat guts and I’ll tell the world 
he can harmonize, and last but not least 
is our Conductor, Don Hancock who 
presides at the drums and traps. 

We have a new Company Clerk, Cor- 
poral Charles H. Matlin, whe just re- 
turned from a brief tour of duty in Haiti, 
a trifle sunkist but he “connies his 
peistash.” .He replaces Private First 
Class Cross, who was paid off recently 
and is now the daddy of a bouncing baby 
boy. 

In conclusion to the foregoing “dope,” 
Shipmates, look for our news monthly as 
we intend to lead with all others to fol- 
low, with best regards to all Shipmates 
in the Corps, we bid you “Adois.” 

—The Hiily-Billy. 


MARINES IN ST. PAUL PROVIDE 
LOCAL COLOR AT THEATER 

Mr. S. L. Segelbaum, Ex-Marine and 
manager of the Capitol Theater at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, has arranged with Ist 
Sergeant Ahl of the St. Paul Recruiting 
Station for the detailing of Sergeants 
Schowe and Barrett to assist in a little 
prologue to the feature picture, “Tell It 
fo The Marines,” which is now showing 
at the Capitol Theater. 

There is a film on the screen reading, 
“Prologue featuring ‘Semper Fidelis’ 
composed by John Philip Sousa while 
conducting the U. S. Marine Corps Band 
at Washington, D. C.” The silver metal 
cloth curtains are drawn over the pic- 
ture sheet, the lights fullup; the orches- 
tra starts the march assisted by the or- 
gan. The Sergeants, dressed in Blues 
and Dress Belts, march on stage under 
spotlights from opposite directions meet- 
ing in center stage, facing the audience 
and standing at attention. At a certain 
point in the musical number they each 
face outboard, march off a few paces, 
and again face audience. The curtains 
are opened and in back of a scrim effect 
a drum also starts with the theater 
drummer in Dress Blues and White Belt 
with white enameled drum. The lights 
are brought up on him, drop down and 
dissolve out in front. He continues his 
drum solo, the picture sheet is lowered 
in back of the scrim, and the picture 
starts on the finish of the march. 

It is quite a flash and has caused 
considerable comment locally beside be- 
ing a good plug for Marine Corps pub- 
licity. Major Schmidt was instrumental 
in loaning national colors and assisting 
in distribution of Marine Corps pub- 
licity as well as relieving these men from 
duty for the short time it takes to put 
this on at all performances. 


PRINCIPAL MUSICIAN HARRY G. 
SIMMS RETIRES FROM BAND 

In accordance with law, and upon his 
application of February 18, 1927, Prin- 
cipal Musician Harry G. Simms was, on 
March 15, 1927, placed upon the retired 
list of enlisted men of the U. S. Marine 
Corps. On this day he had completed 30 
years and 18 days of service in the 
Corps. 

Mr. Simms first enlisted in the Marine 
Corps February 10, 1897; and his service 
was continuous from that time. He is 
the proud possessor of one Good Conduct 
Medal and five Good Conduct Medal bars. 
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U. S. S. SEATTLE NEWS 
By W. M. Kennedy 

Once more the old “Seattle” comes into 
the eyes of the fellow Leathernecks 
ashore and afloat, this time from Ponce, 
Porto Rico. We've started our old sys- 
tem again of here a short time and gone 
a long time. Dropping the hook here and 
there and then roaming the seas once 
more. 

Our first stop upon leaving Guantana- 
mo Bay was Kingston, Jamaica, which 
opened it’s arms to the Admiral, Staff 
and Officers and men of the Seattle. All 
hands enjoyed our first liberty in a month 
from 1 p. m. until 11:30 p.m. The main 
spot of interest being the Hope Gardens 
of Kingston, which is nothing short of 
beautiful, having different kinds of flow- 
ers and trees from all parts of the world. 

During our stay in Kingston several 
of the fellows, namely, First Sgt. Ras- 
mussen, Sergeant Dame, Corporals Ho- 
gan, Houston, Kennedy, Pfcs. Hearn, 
Williams and Wixon, started out on what 
they termed the “Bigger and Better Beer 
Party” celebrating their first liberty in 
a month. They first visited the Hope 
Gardens and then started out to fulfill 
their first intentions. When the party 
was well under way through some forget- 
fulness, (we'll blame it on that) Wil- 
liams, our dashing company clerk, lost 
his one and only pair of shoes. Corporal 
Houston, stroke-oar of the race boat 
crew, delighted in telling the piano play- 
er of the orchestra of the cabaret how 
he helped in pulling the crew to victory 
in Frisco last August in the Olympic 
Cup race. Wixon was having a hard 
time dodging buzzards as that seems to 
be a new profession of his. Sergeant 
Dame was trying to teach a dance hall 
beauty the Black Bottom. The party 
was a huge success and fulfilled all in- 
tentions. 


On Sunday afternoon following our 
party, being at sea and with nothing to 
do, Williams accused Hearn of knowing 
how his shoes disappeared, hence a 
Kangaroo Court. Hearn and Williams 
acted as their own councils in the case. 
The witnesses for the prosecution were, 
First Sergeant Rasmussen, Corporals 
Houston and Kennedy, Pfe. Wixon. 
Everyone seemed to have seen Hearn re- 
move the shoes while Williams was sit- 
ting in a taxi outside of a dance hall. 
Hearn, in stating his case to the jury, 
stuttered and convicted himself. He was 
sentenced to bring his mule aboard ship. 


After leaving Kingston, our next port 
was Santo Domingo City, D. R., our ship 
being the first American Man-of-War to 
enter the harbar since the extraction of 
the Marines in July, 1924. It was a 
sight to see our sister ship lying on the 
rocks where she has been since 1916, 
battered by the sea and with rust for a 
coat of paint. In spite of the huge 
ground swells, as many went ashore as 
were permitted. 


At last our New Jersey shiek has been 
detected “two-timing” on his lady love 
of Patterson. He was found in the arms 
of a Kingston mama, and from all ap- 
pearances his future correspondence will 
be to Jamaica. 


Will tell you more about us later. 
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MARINE DETACHMENT, MB., 
CHARLESTON, NYD., S. C. 
By Carl Wojasuk 

George Washington’s birthday was 
featured by a military parade, naval, 
marine, national guard, the Citadel and 
Porter. 

The big parade began at 4:00 p. m. 
from Marion Square. It was reviewed 
from the city hall’s arcade by Mayor 
Thomas P. Stoney, Major General John- 
son Hagood, commanding the 4th Corps; 
Col. John C. Oakes, C. E., U. S. A.; 
Col. Oliver J. Bond, president of the 
Citadel; Col. James Armstrong, Capt. 
Frederick T. Trout, commanding the 
sixth naval district; Major I. B. Brown 
of PMA, and Dr. Grange T. Simons and 
Robert W. Greer, reserve members of 
the W. L. I. 

The parade was headed by Lt. Col. 
John R. West, commanding Ft. Moultrie, 
as marshal, and his aides; Col. Chas. W. 
Kollock, ORC.; Col. H. O. Withington, 
118th Infantry, S. C., N. G.; Lt. Col. 
Lawrence J. Gnatt, Hq. 30th Div., N. G.; 
Major R. S. McElvee, O. R. C.; Capt. 
Louis Simons, 8th Inf.; Capt. Edison A. 
Lynn, O. D., U. S. A.; Capt. W. G. Mur- 
phy, 118th Inf., S. C., N. G.; Capt. Chas. 
S. Glover, Commander Charleston Post, 
No. 10, American Legion, and Capt. Ed- 
ward R. North, Commander Palmeto 
Post, No. 112, American Legion. 

The order of march was as follows: 
Police Detachment, grand marshal, 
aides, reserve company W. L. I. in ball 
button uniforms and shakos, U. S. Nyd. 
Band, 8th Infantry, U. S. A. Naval de- 
tachment, Marine detachment, Standard 
Oil band, provisional battalion of na- 
tional guards units, Citadel band, Citadel 
cadets, Porter band and Porter cadets. 

The route of march was west on Cal- 
houn St. to King St., to East Bay St., to 
South Battery, to Meeting St., where the 
organizations divided. The contingent 
from Ft. Moultrie proceeded over Murray 
Boulevard to the foot of Tradd St., where 
they embarked for Ft. Moultrie, the Cita- 
del cadets boarded trolley cars on Meet- 
ing St. for Hampton Park, the Porter 
cadets marched over to Ashley Ave. and 
back to barracks, the Marine detachment 
proceeded along East Battery and East 
Bay to the wharf, where they were trans- 
ported to the navy yard, the national 
guardsmen marched up Meeting St., and 
turning west on streets nearest their re- 
spective armories. 

Two hundred and fifty Leathernecks 
from Parris Island enroute for Nicara- 
gua spent a peaceful night at the navy 
yard, MB., Chas., S. C., on 26 Feb., 1927, 
awaiting the Henderson’s arrival. Only 
officers and staff NCO.’s were furnished 
bunks, the minors made themselves com- 
fortable on the hardwood deck of our 
recreation building. Economic engineer- 
ing process was used and a place was 
chalked off for each with an equal 
amount of elbow space. 

As it rained all day, of course the de- 
tail arrived wét, tired and hungry. As 
they needed the rest and an opportunity 
to dry their clothes, none of our lodgers 
were permitted to leave the yard. Six 
additional sentries were detailed to guard 
all the grapevine routes, observe Vol- 
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steads’ law, avoid all unnecessary strays, 
ete. 

The contingent departed from the Nyd. 
at 4.00 a. m. the next morning; they 
boarded tugs at the dock and were 
transported to the Henderson before 6.00 
already to set sail for the far away 
south. 

We are proud to say that our athletic 
score has been raised considerably and 
still going strong. Our athletic officer, 
Lt. Guy B. Beatty, says that we’ll soon 
be giving the best a competition for the 
athletic cup. 

An industrial all Nyd. baseball team 
has been organized. Suits and all other 
necessary equipment have already been 
obtained. The team is going to spend 
their spring training on Parris Island. 

A volley ball court has been added to 
our collection of outdoor pastimes; evi- 
dently a team will also be picked. 


MARINES VS. ARMY IN CHINA 
BASKETBALL TOURNEY 
By Pvt. Leslie S. Murphy 

The Peking Marines retaliated on the 
15th Infantry in a decisive game of 55-17. 

The first game of the series was won 
by the Army on their home court at 
Tientsin. The game was a hotly con- 
tested battle resulting in a score of 32-27. 
The loss was largely due to an injury 
received by Lieutenant Bare in practice 
a few days before the game. Since that 
time, the Marine team has substituted 
Rebal, who played with the squad last 
year, and has strengthened two-fold. 

After losing the first game to the 
Army, the Marines played the Fulun 
College team from Tientsin, a Chinese 
team that doubled the score on the Army, 
and beat them 44-20. 

In the most recent game with the 
Army, played at Peking on January 22, 
the Devil Dogs played a spectacular com- 
bination; Singleton alone scoring 9 more 
points than the Army. The whole line- 
up worked like a machine. The Army 
seemed lost. Before the game was fin- 
ished, the Infantry men were wishing 
their corps was the Cavalry. 

The prospects of winning the game 
from the Army at Tientsin on January 
29th are certain. The lineup of the two 
teams as follows: 

Marines: Singleton, F.; Rebal, F.; 
Swapp, C.; Schmeichel, G.; Rae, G. 

Army: Shine, F.; Yowe, F.; McQuarrie, 
C.; Karge, G.; Hutchins, G. 

Results of games played to date are 
as follows: 


Marines 
Peking Normal ......... 17 24 
Peking Normal .......... 22 17 
26 12 
21 38 
Peking Normal ......... 16 24 
Peking Normal ......... 31 16 
Fulun College ........... 20 44 


Out of 10 games played, the team has 
lost four and won six. The matches with 
the local Chinese Schools serve as good 
preliminary practice for the final game 
when the American Legation Guard re- 
cops the cup from their long-time foes, 
the Army. 


Thirty-nine 


SECOND DIVISION REUNION. 
WASHINGTON, JUNE 2, 3, 4 

Plans are now being completed for the 
ninth annual reunion of the Second Di- 
vision, which will be held in Washington 
on June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th of this year. 
These reunions have been getting bigger 
and better as they go along, and the big- 
gest crowd to date is expected in Wash- 
ington for this one. Colonel Hanford 
MacNider, National President -of the 
Second Division Association, has signed 
with his own hand 35,000 personal let- 
ters of invitation to former members of 
the Second, and the responses indicate 
that more than ten thousand veterans 
are counting on assembling. 

The Washington branch of the divi- 
sion’s association recently held their an- 
nual meeting and banquet. Rev. Dr. 
Jason Noble Pierce, wartime chaplain of 
the 2nd Division, was unanimously 
elected president, to succeed Brig. Gen. 
Logan Feland, U. S. M. C., who is now 
on foreign duty. Other officers chosen 
for the ensuing year were: Maj. R. S. 
Keyser, U. S. M. C., vice president, and 
Sergeant Arthur Counihan, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Reporting a paid-up membership of 
5,000 in the association, Col. MacNider 
declared that by June 1 there would be 
at least 10,000 active members, making 
the 2d Division Association the largest 
of any A. E. F. body. Brig. Gen. James 
Crow Rhea, U. S. A., reported that a 
large delegation from the New England 
States would be here for the reunion. 

Work on the history of the division is 
progressing under the direction of Capt. 
John W. Thomason of the Marine Corps. 
A volume of brigade orders has just been 
published. 

While the principal purpose of the 
meeting was to arrange details for the 
reunion, there were addresses by Dr. 
Pierce, Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune, com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, who com- 
manded the 2d Division during most of 
its engagements in France; Maj. Gen. 
Hanson E. Ely, president of the War 
College, who commanded the 3d Brigade, 
and Frederic William Wile, honorary 
member of the association. The program 
committee for the reunion was announced 
as follows: -Dr. Pierce, chairman; Col. 
E. R. Stone, U. S. A.; Lieut. Col. E. R. 
Covell, U. S. A.; Maj. Robert W. Vought, 
U. S. M. C.; Maj. R. W. Whitley, U. S. 
M. C.; Capt. John W. Thomason, U. S. 
M. C.; Capt. W. Woodworth, U. S. M. C.; 
and Acors R. Thompson. 

Chairmen of other committees ap- 
pointed were Gen. Lejeune, executive 
committee; Maj. R. S. Keyser, reunion 
committee; Capt. C. O. Mattfeldt, U. S. 
A., receiving and information; Col. Hugh 
Matthews, U. S. M. C., transportation; 
Comdr. Joel T. Boone, U. S. N., recep- 
tion; Col. Irving E. Carr, U. S. A., hous- 
ing; Col. C. E. Kilbourne, U. S. A., 
finance, and Capt. Harry Caygill, U. S. 
A., publicity. Announcement was made 
that the Army, Navy and Marine Bands 
had been reserved for the reunion events. 

At the banquet which followed Gen. 
Lejeune proposed a toast to the memory 
of the 4,500 men of the division who died 
in France and to those who have died 
since the war, the latest being Brig. Gen. 
Leroy S. Upton, U. S. A., who com- 
manded the 9th Infantry Regiment. 
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U. Ss. S. “OKLAHOMA” NEWS 
(Enroute to Balboa) 
By T. P. F. B. 

We, the “Okey” Marines, are sending 
in our monthly letter as usual, and hope 
to hear from other posts and stations 
through the Leatherneck in the next few 
months. 

The U. S. S. “Oklahoma” carries as 
fine an athletic guard as any afloat or 
ashore. We are sorry to have to leave 
the “Okey;” she is a good ship and car- 
ries a fine crew. She is known as the 
“Home Ship.” We have fresh water 
shower baths for the crew, and each man 
has a locker and bunk. The “Okey” 
stands second in gunnery and engineer- 
ing this year. 

We are to go into camp at Glen Bur- 
nie, Md., some time in June, while the 
“Oklahoma” and her sister ship, the U. 
S. S. “Nevada,” are being remodeled in 
some east coast navy yard. Our Marine 
guard is composed mostly of ex-Marines, 
all west coast men. It is commanded by 
Captain J. T. Wright, U. S. M. C., with 
Lieutenant R. G. Hunt, U. S. M. C., sec- 
ond in command. Lieutenant Hunt, who 
is our five-inch battery officer, is well 
known for his football fame with the 
East and West coast football teams. 
The “Okey” football team had a very 
successful season, losing only one game, 
and that to the Marines of the U. S. 8 
“Tennessee.” Six of our Marine detach- 
ment made the ship’s team: Corporals 
Traw, O’Brien, Dobbins and Well, and 
Privates Rockne and Clarke. 

There are four Marines on the ship’s 
baseball team: Corporals Traw, Steph- 
ens, and Privates First Class Bohl and 
Miller. The last mentioned is the 
“Okey’s” star catcher. He played on the 
Marine team at Quantico in 1924, 

Seven Marines are on the ship’s swim- 
ming team: Corporals Sailor, Shepard, 
Berg, and Privates First Class Herberg, 
Meade, Shetter and Harney. The fancy 
and high diving is done by Shetter and 
Meade. 

The Marines have a basketball team 
of their own. Sergeant G. D. Haskell is 
coach and captain of the team. While 
at anchor in San Pedro, they met and 
played all ships teams and clubs in the 
Y. M. C. A. at San Pedro and Los An- 
geles. 

The Marine division has its own box- 
ing stable and they are working out 
daily. Sergeant Paddy Brennan takes 
care of the Leatherneck leather-pushers. 
Our heavyweight is Private Rockne; 
lightweight, Marvin; middleweight, Tiger 
Snell; welterweight, Carter; lightweight, 
Peterson, and featherweight, Murphy. 
All of these have good fighting records, 
some of which will be sent in to the 
Leatherneck at a later date. 

The wrestling stable consists of Pri- 
vates First Class Kuntz, Landau, Millard, 
Yourgalish and Luisinnati. We also have 
Marines on the ship’s rifle and pistol 
team, and hope to shoot it out with all 
comers at Guantanamo Bay. 

The “Okey” Marine whaleboat crew 
are getting into shape under the charge 
of Gunnery Sergeant George Nelson. The 
last time the “Okey” Marines won the 
cup was in 1923, although we have tried 
hard to regain the trophy since. 
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Fifty per cent of the guard are taking 
courses in the Marine Corps Institute. 

The U. S. S. “Oklahoma” is com- 
manded by Captain Willis McDowell, U. 
S. N., and Commander Robert L. Ghorm- 
ley, U. S. N., executive officer. 


THE TENTH REGIMENT 

The Tenth Regiment, which everyone 
knows is the most completely equipped 
motorized artillery outfit in the country, 
desires to break out in print. 

The majority of the outfit has been 
out west doing “mail and female” guard 
duty and from all reports the females 
need more guarding than the mails. Well, 
a few of us are still here, having been re- 
called with the Fifth, but the area is 
yet so deserted that it is hard to find a 
person to borrow anything from. 

We just heard that a detail came in 
from the great open barrooms, and that 
they said that between train runs and 
secret weddings the boys were seeing 
a great bit of the country. 

From Kansas City we hear that Cap- 
tain Wilson has been relieved by Captain 
Jenkins. We are sorry to see Captain 
Wilson go and hope that he will find his 
“ideal outfit” at his next post. Our 
only worry is that Captain Jenkins will 
be spoiled by some Gunnery Sergeant be- 
fore he gets to Quantico. 

We, of the Drill Team, for this last 
year wonder what others think of the 
cup we won. Everyone from Quantico 
got a Christmas card with a picture of 
it. It sure is some honor for the Corps. 
The team looks forward to a bright fu- 
ture, and hope that, as the card says, 
“Quantico has not forgotten us.” 

We are dog-gone glad that Congress 
is considering giving us some better bar- 
racks. This being exposed to the North, 
South, East and West all at one time is 
no joke. Some day we hope to have real 
high-hat residences. But what a lot of 
picks and shovels and wheelbarrows will 
be issued to the ensemble when they 
start manipulating the new materials! 
Ach, what a pain! 

But, nevertheless, we tender the most 
hearty and sympathetic congratulations 
to the newly married. May their course 
in double harness be less rough than is 
expected. 


REENLISTMENT OR EXTENSION OF 
“OLD TIMERS” 


Any enlisted man who has been or 
shall hereafter be discharged after com- 
pleting the required service for transfer 
to the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve (16 
or 20 years naval service), will not be 
reenlisted unless he first executes a writ- 
ten statement to the effect that, in con- 
sideration of his being accepted for re- 
enlistment, he voluntarily waives his 
right to apply for transfer to the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve until he shall 
have completed two years of service 
under such reenlistment; and any en- 
listed man who desires to extend his en- 
listment, after he shall have completed 
the required service for transfer to the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, will not be 
permitted to make such extension unless 
he first executes a waiver similar to that 
required for reenlistment. 
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OBSERVATION SQUADRON TWO 
By Arnheim 

Gunnery and bombing are on in full 
force, and it is dangerous to go out of 
the barracks. Miniature bombs are 
dropping all over the field. The “gang” 
is getting along very nicely, though, and 
will bomb for record either this week or 
next. 


The new ones come and the old ones 
go, but we stay on forever. (Apologies 
to the proper party!) Of course that 
isn’t literally so, but these fifteen months 
do seem like forever, when we see de- 
tails come and go. Our latest detail 
consisted of five men, Wilson, Emanuel, 
Holmes, Schurr and Stephens. They 
have already been properly welcomed 
into Observation Squadron Two, and we 
all hope they will enjoy their short stay 
in this southern clime. 


Captain Russell A. Pressley, with Ma- 
jor Young for passenger, went up for 
an altitude test this morning. The alti- 
meter in the front cock-pit .registered 
13,300 feet, and the one in the rear regis- 
tered 12,600 feet. Due to the difference 
in the registerings, no official notice will 
be taken of this test. His 02B1 was fully 
equipped with a war load. Captain Press- 
ley will no doubt try it again in the near 
future. When he does, look out for a 
new record! 


The detail that was due to go back on 
the last “Kittery” did not make it. They 
are all up in the air about it, and are 
patiently waiting for the next transport 
to come into Port au Prince. The delay 
has only given them a chance to throw 
some more of the famous farewell par- 
ties. The latest of these was sponsored 
by Scott and Armitstead. It was SOME 
party! 

“Gene” Schaffer is going home on a 
twenty-day furlough. His brother is go- 
ing to be married and “Gene” will be 
there for the occasion. It’s mighty nice 
to be able to break up a fifteen-month 
stay down here with a trip to the States. 


We are having a plague of sea-bats. 
It takes Holmes and Emanuel to find 
them, though. Both of them were thor- 
oughly initiated into the fraternity, to 
the enjoyment of the entire squadron. 


Our minstrel troupe is taking real 
shape. Rehearsals are under way, and 
everything bids fair for a show that will 
“KNOCK ’EM STIFF.” 


Wilber Mannan is captain of the 
basketball team, which has beaten the 
Hospital team by the score of 18 to 13. 
The league has not started yet, but when 
it does Aviation will get away to a flying 
start. It looks like another cup for the 
Major’s desk. The team is as follows: 
Mannan, Stafford, Frecka, Craig, Arn- 
heim, forwards; Schaeffer, Smith, Bo- 
cock, LaDue, guards; Bocock and Smith, 
centers. 


Our music, Krouse, wants to know if 
the stock reports come from the stock 
yards. Can somebody enlighten him? 


The entire personnel of Observation 
Squadron extends to its shipmate “Buck” 
Cullum its sincerest and deepest sym- 
pathy in his recent bereavement. “Buck” 
lost his father on January 26th. 
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The Best Educated Military Ser- 
vice in the World. 


Motive: 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


March 10, 1927—Monthly Report 


Total number disenrolled since last 529 
Number examination papers received during period. 2,787 
Number examination papers received during year 


Written especially for Tue Learuerneck for the purpose of encouraging Marines to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the Marine Corps Institute 


NOTICE TO ALL OFFICERS 
Information Concerning Language Courses 


Owing to the misunderstanding that many officers have experienced concerning the language courses 
offered by the Institute, the following information is offered: 

French and Spanish courses as originally offered consisted of three distinct sections, as follows: Conver- 
sational lessons in 15 parts, or 30 lessons; grammar lessons in 12 parts; and the reader, in pamphlet form, con- 
sisting of 12 parts. 

Finding that the questions found at the end of each lesson were not designed to meet the needs of our 
students, we issued loose-leaf questionnaires to take the place of the old questions in all sections of the Spanish 
course and in the conversational lessons and the reader of the French course. 

Later we replaced the third section of each course with a bound volume consisting of advanced conver- 
sational lessons. For the French bound volume, 15 loose-leaf questionnaires have been prepared; for the 
Spanish bound volume, loose-leaf questionnaires have been prepared for only the first and last lessons of the 
book, the other lessons being prepared from the questions at the end of each lesson. 

However, officers who had completed the first two sections and had started work on the third section 
were to continue and disregard the substitution, completing the course with the old reader pamphlets. Those 
—s who had not completed the first two sections were to receive the new bound volume and submit lessons 

rom it. 


The Marine Corps Institute offers a selection of 233 academic and vocational courses containing the latest infor- 
mation about the subjects to which they pertain. The average cost of these courses if taken by a civilian with a correspond- 
ence school would be One Hundred Fifty ($150.00) Dollars. THEY ARE GIVEN FREE TO ALL MARINES. 

Ask your school officer for a catalogue, select a course in which you are interested and then fill out the attached slip 
and mail it to the Marine Corps Institute. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


Rank Name Organization Place 
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THE GAZETTE 


Major General J. A. Lejeune, 
Commandant 
Officers last commissioned in the grades 
indicated: 
Col. Douglas C. McDougal. 
Lt. Col. Benjamin 8S. Berry. 
Maj. Keller E. Rocke} 
Capt. Bernard Dubel. 
ist Lt. H. BE. Dunkelberger. 
Officers last to make number in the 
grades indicated: 
Col. Douglas C. McDougal. 
Lt. Col. Benj. S. Berry. 
Maj. Keller E. Rockey. 
Capt. Donald Spicer. 
Ist Lt. Frederick W. Biehl. 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 
The following named officers have been 
ordered on special temporary duty from the 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., to the Ma- 
rine Corps Expeditionary Force in Nica- 
ragua 
Force Staff 
Brig. Gen. L. Feland, Major M. B. Humph- 
rey, Capt. O. T. Francis, Ist Lt. J. N. Fris- 
bie, Ist Lt. A. D. Challacombi. 
Fifth Regiment 
Lt. Col. R. Y. Rhea, Maj. H. C. Pierce, 
Maj. M. E. Shearer, Maj. F. S._N. Erskine, 
Capt. F. C. Cushing, AQM, Capt L. E. 
Fagan, Capt. M. 8. Berry, Capt. C. H Mar- 
tin, Capt. G. E. Hayes, Capt. G. D. Hattie ld, 
Capt. E. S. Tuttle, Capt. V. F. Ble asdale, 
Capt. A. B. Sage, Capt. A. T. Lowte, Capt 
t. M. Montague, Capt. R. Winans, Capt. J. 
Groff, Capt. 8. J. Bartlett, Capt. L L. Glov- 
er, Capt J. J. Burks, Capt. C. 5 _Baker, AQM, 
ist Lt. W. P. Leutze, Ist Lt 
Lt. W. H. Hollingsworth, Ist L 
t. D. A. Stafford, Ist 

t. A. W. Paul, Ist Lt § 
. Fox, 2d Lt. R. S. A. Glad- 
den, 24 Lt. J. G. Walraven, 2d Lt. G. J. 
O'Shea, 2nd Lt. J. G. Hopper, 2nd Lt. F. W 
R. Brown, 2nd Lt. L. N. Utz, 2nd Lt. F. T. 
McQuillen, 2nd Lt. H. J. Withers, 2nd Lt. F. 
W. Benner, 2nd Lt. P. A. Putnam, 2nd Lt. 
L. Norman, 2nd Lt. K. H. Cornell, 2nd Lt. 
4 T. J. MeQuade, 2nd 
Lt. M. R. Carroll, 2nd Lt. E. H. Phillips, 
2nd Lt t. C. Orrison, 2nd Lt. A. G. Blies- 
enner, 2nd Lt. F. E. Sessions, 2nd Lt. A. T. 
Hunt, 2nd Lt. W. S. Brown, 2nd Lt. D. K. 
Claude, 2nd Lt. A. L. Gardner, 2nd Lt. J 
P. S. Devereux, 2nd Lt. R. E. Hogaboom, 
2nd Lt. J. H. Coffman 2nd 
Chapel, 2nd Lt. J. H. Griebe ‘1, 2nd Lt. J. A 
Donahue, 2nd Lt. T. C. Green, Chf. Marine 
Gnr. J. J. Faragher, Chf. Marine Gnr. D. 
Loomis, Chf. Marine Gnr. J. Y. Astin, Chf. 
Qm. Clik. C. F. Burrall, Pay Clk, R. 
Powers. 


The following named officers have been 
ordered on special temporary duty from the 
stations indicated to the Marine Corps Ex- 
peditionary Force in Nicaragua: 

Force Staff 

Capt J. P. Brown, MB, Nyd, Boston, Mass 

Capt. W. F. Beattie, AQM, Headquarters 
Marine Corps 

Fifth Regiment 

Ist Lt. J. Ackerman, MB, Parris Island, 
8s. C 

Ist Lt. J. J. Brennan, MB, Parris Island, 

ist Lt. C. H. Yost, MB, Nyd, Norfolk, Va. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. W. J. Holloway, MB, Par- 
ris Island, 8. C 

Chf. Pay Clik. L. A. Frankland, MB, Nyd, 
Norfolk, Va. 

February 10, 1927 

Capt. A. G. Rome, detached MB, Quanti- 
co, Va., to Asiatic Station 

Chief Mar. Gnr. J. S. MeNulty, detached 
Naval Prison, Portsmouth, N. H., to MB, 
NS, Guam 

The following named second lieutenants 
detached MB, Nyd, Philadelphia, Pa., to MB, 
Quantico, Va 

* B. Loomis, F. J. MeQuillen, L. N. Utz, 
J. H. Coffman, K. W. Benner, H. J. With- 
ers, J. H. Griebel, L. Norman, P. A. Putnam, 
K. H. Cornell, E. T. Peters 

February 11, 1927 

ist Lt. R. B. Dewitt, detached MB, NAS, 
Dover, N. J., to Recruiting District, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

February 12, 1927 

No changes were announced. 

February 14, 1927 

Maj. J. A. Gray, detached MB, Quantico, 
Va., to Headquarters Marine Corps 
_ Mar. Gnr. C. E, ¢ ‘lark detached MB, Quan- 


tico, Va., to MB, NS, Guam 

Ist Lt. L. A. Haslup, detached MB, Nyd, 
Mare Island, Calif., to MCB, San Diego, 
Calif 
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February 15, 1927 

No changes were announced. 

February 16, 1927 

Ist Lt. F. S. Chappelle, detached MB, NA 
Annapolis, Md., to MB, Quantico, Va 

2nd Lt. M. RC arroll, detached MB, Nyd, 
New MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt J. MeQuade, detached MB, Nyd, 
Wash., D. om to MB, Quantic o, Va. 

February 18, 1927 

Ist Lt. H. T. Birmingham, died on Febru- 
ary 12, 1927 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. E. Reagan, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to Ist Brigade, Haiti. 

Pay Clk. F. R. Powers, detached Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, to MB, Quantico, Va, 
February 19, 1927 
Ist Lt. H. C. Busbey, detached NAS, pen- 

sacola, Fla., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

ist Lt. F. B. Goettge, assigned to duty 
with the MD, AL, Peking, China. 

ist Lt. H. D. Palmer, 2nd Lt. W. R. 
as. 2nd Lt. S. R. Williamson, detached 

NAS, Pensacola, Fla., to MD, Quantico, Va. 

February 23, 1927 

Major Cc. D Barrett, detached Battle 
Monuments Commission, Washington, D. C., 
to Ecole de Guerre, Paris, France. 

Capt. W. F. Beattie, AQM, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to Headquarters Marine 
Corps 

2nd Lt F. B. Loomis, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to MCB, NOB, San Diego, 

calif 

Chf. Qm. Clk., W. W. Fentress, retired 
on February 25th. 

February 24, 1927 

Ist Lt. G. Esau, detached MB, NAS, San 
Diego, Calif.. to MCB, NOB, San Diego, 
Calif 

Chf. Qm. Clik. S. E. Conley, detached MD, 
AL, Peking, China, to Dept. of the Pacific, 
via USAT “Thomas” sailing from Chin- 
wangtao, China, February 23rd. 

February 26, 1927 

Capt. J. F. S. Norris, detached list Brig- 
ade, Haiti, to Hdqtrs. Marine Corps, Wash., 
D. C., via the USS “Kittery,” scheduled to 
sail from Hampton Roads on March 9th. 

Capt. J. P. Schwerin, ist Lt. J. A. Me- 
Shane, detached MD, USS “Huron,” to De- 
partment of the Pacific 

Mar. Gnr. J. W. Lattin, detached MB, 
NS, Guam, to Department of the Pacific, 
via the USS “Huron.” 

March 1, 1927 

ist Lt. M. L. Shively, detached Ist Brig- 
ade Haiti, to MB, Nyd, Norfolk, Va. 

2nd Lt. C. T. Bailey, on March Sth de- 
tached MB, Parris Island, 8S. C 

2nd Lt. J. D. Muncie, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to Department of the Pacific, via 
the USS “Sirius,” sailing from Hampton 
Roads, Va., on or about March l4th 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. R. F. Slingluff, detached 
MB, Quantico, Va., to MB. NMD., York- 
town, Va 

Mar. Gnr. R. C. Allan, detached MB, NMD, 
Yorktown, Va., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

March 2, 1927 

Capt. F. A. Hart, 2nd Lt. K. B. Chappell, 
detached USS “Rochester,” to USS “Mil- 
waukee."’ 

Pay Clk. J. J. Reidy, detached from duty 
with the Masters Mail Guard to MB, NAS, 


Lakehurst, N. J. 
March 8, 1927 
2nd Lt. C. M. Knight, detached ist Brig., 
Haiti, to MB, Quantico, Va 
Chf. Qm. Clk. W. C. Walker, detached 
Headquarters, Dept. of the Pacific, San 
Francisco, Calif., to MB, Parris Island, S. C 


NAVAL OF INTEREST TO 
MARINE CORPS 

Lt. (jz) Frederick M. Ingersoll (DC) Det. 
saree Corps Base, San Diego, Calif., to 

av. Hosp., San Diego, Calif 

reorge G. Murdock (CHC) Det. Marine 
Bks., Quantico, Va., to Fifth Regiment, U. S$ 
Marines 

Lt. Richard B. Blackwell (MC) Det. Ma- 
rine Retg. Sta., Charlotte, N. C., to Marine 
Retg. Sta., Baltimore, Md 

Lt. Hohn N. Silke (SC) Det. Nav. Prison, 
Marine Bks., P eo Island, S. C., to Navy 
Yard, Norfolk, V: 

Lt. John B 0" Neill (MC) Det. Marine =. 
Quantico, Va.; to Fifth Regiment, U. S. Ma- 


Lt. Lincoln Humphreys (MC) Ors. 15 Jan., 
1927, to Nav. Hosp., Norfolk. Va., revoked: 
to continue duty Marine Bks., Parris Island, 

Lt. Royal A. MeCune (MC), detached Ma- 
rine Bks., Quantico, Va., to Fifth Regiment, 
U. S. Marines 

Lt. Ernest F. Slater (MC), det. Marine 
Bks.. Quantico, Va., to Fifth Regiment, U. 
S. Marines 

Lt. (jz) Wadsworth C. C. Trojakowski, Det. 
Marine Bks., Quantico, Va., to Fifth Reei- 
ment, U. S. Marines. 
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RESERVE ASSIGNMENTS 

The following is a list of the names of 
men recently enlisted in Class III, Fleet Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve: 

Spees, Benjamin G.; Bell, Hermon W., Jr.; 
Alberding, Edward A.; Talifson, Alfred J.; 
Bunce, Alfred A.; Kerns, Paul; Nicholson, 
Jackson, P.; Burke, Frank; Eder, Arthur J 
Lannaccone, Domenick; Kalman, Louis A.; 
Marendt, Robert P.; Prast, Gus W.; 
Ddreibelbis, Fay H.; Elkins, Lawrence 
E.; English, Robert G.; Hillman, Rowland 

; Russell, Frank.; Van Etten, Samuel L.; 
Willcox, Robert W.; Kemp, Charlie C.; 
Beauchamp, Frank J.; Benson, Siegel L.: 
Cook, Ralph; Earl, Norman C.; Reising, 
Charles G.; Schmidt, August G.; Burns, 
George B.; Cushman, Fred E.; Jones, Leroy 
C.; Valentine, Grant G.; Comadoll, Edward 
C.; Garland, Dick; McKay, Alan; Winslett, 
Amos M.; Barry, William A.: Schollhorn, 
Herman; Erickson, Paul A.; Phillips, Stan- 
ley S.; Grzywienski, Sigmund E.; Morrow, 
John E.; Rappold, Charles L.; Cary, Otis; 
Banker, John C.; Wead, Lawrence T.; Duf- 
field. Bruce B.; Fortune, Nick W.; Hoffman, 
Adolph E.; Frye, Kennard; Whiteaker, Ralph 
V.; Finney, George B.; Choate, Willie; Pae- 
per, Emil R.; Sylvester, Edward E., Jr.: 
3eraqua, John; Denton, Willie R.;: Lear, 
Warren F.; Nicholson, Jackson P.; Harrold, 
John M.; Henderson, Robert S.; Stevens, 
Fred W.: Burrus, Mark; Carlough, Russell 
W.; Codding, George M.; Lynch, Joseph L. 
Sorensen, Paul R.; Sutcliffe, James E:: 
Brodersen, Andrew E.; Burrington, Walter 
E.; Livingston, Huston B.; VanWinkle, Cres- 
son A.; Fossier, Louis J.; Andrews, James 
*.; Dwire, William J.; Gargan, Thomas J.; 
Wooddridge, George W.; Gerard, Paul L.; 
Granitto, Anthony J.;: Kuykendall, Claude 
R.; Vest, John W.; Babb, Claud B.; Gam- 
bino, Joseph; Green, Willie A.; Krueger, Al- 
bert; Lampach, David; Uszko, Joseph P. 


TRANSPORT SAILINGS 

CHAUMONT—Operating temporarily with 
the Asiatic Fleet. 

HEN DERSON—Operating temporarily with 
the Special Service Squadron. 

NITRO—At Navy Yard, New York, under- 
going overhaul. Will leave Navy Yard about 
24 March for the West Coast via Philadel- 
phia, Hampton Roads and Guantanamo. 

PATOKA—At Navy Yard, Philadelphia for 
overhaul. 

RAMAPO—Operating with the Fleet Base 
Force. Arrived Balboa 4 March. Will leave 
Canal Zone 9 March for San Pedro; arrive 
San Pedro 21 March, leave 23 March for 
Guantanamo. 

SALINAS—Arrived Balboa 4 March. Oper- 
ating with Fleet Base Force. Will leave 
Canal Zone 9 March for San Pedro; arrive 
San Pedro 21 March, leave San Pedro 23 
March for Guantanamo. 

SAPELO—Operating with Fleet Base 
Force. Sailed Port Arthur 2 March for Gon- 
aives. Due 13 March 

SIRUS—Arriyed Norfolk Yard 14 Febru- 
ary for overhaul. Will leave Hampton Roads 
14 March for the West Coast via New York, 
on the following itinerary: Arrive New York 
15 March, leave 19 March; arrive Guantana- 
mo 23 March, leave 24 March; arrive Canal 
Zone 27 March, leave 29 March; arrive San 
Diego 9 April, leave 14 April; arrive San 
Pedro 15 April, leave 16 April; arrive Puget 
Sound 20 April. 

VEGA—Arrived Philadelphia 6 March. 
Scheduled to leave Philadelphia 10 March, 
arrive New York 11 March, leave 21 March; 
arrive Boston 22 March, leave 28 March; 
arrive Hampton Roads 31 March, leave 6 
April; arrive Norfolk Yard 6 April. 

KITTERY—At Hampton Roads. will 
leave Hampton Roads 9 March for the West 
Indies, touching at the following ports in 
the order named: Cape Haitien, Guantana- 
mo, Port au Prince, St. Thomas, San Juan 
and return to Hampton Roads. 

BRAZOS—Sailed Port Arthur 3 March for 
Mole St. Nicholas. 

BRIDGE—Arrived Hampton Roads 27 
February. Will leave Hampton Roads 9 
March for Gonaives, to arrive Gonaives about 
13. March. 

ARCTIC—Sailed San Francisco 23 Febru- 
ary for Balboa Due Balboa 9 March. 

CUYAMA—Arrived Balboa 4 March. Will 
leave Canal Zone 9 March for San Pedro, 
arrive San Pedro 21 March, leave San Pedro 
23 March for Guantanamo 

KANAWHA—Arrived Balboa 4 March. 
Will leave the Canal Zone 9 March for 
Guantanamo, leave Guantanamo about 21 
March for Port Arthur; arrive Port Arthur 
26 March, leave 29 March for Guantanamo. 

NECHES—Arrived Balboa 4 March. Will 
leave the Canal Zone 9% March for San 
Pedro; arrive San Pedro 21 March, leave San 
Pedro 31 March for Mare Island. 

PECOS—Arrived Shanghai 9 February. 
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RECENT GRADUATES OF THE MARINE 
c 


ORPS INSTITUTE 
Private First Class Theodore N. Gentry— 
Railway Postal Clerk Course. : 
Corporal Neal G. Moore—Spanish Course. 
Private Herman I. Lay—Farm_ Crops 
Course 
lst Lt. Ireland S. Swindler—Bookkeeping, 


Accounting and Auditing Course. 
Private Albert J. Sweeten—Short 
istry Course, 


Chem- 


Corporal John F. Grogan—Mathematics 
and Mechanics for Civil Engineers Course. 

Private First Class Charles P. Daum— 
Commercial Correspondence Course. 

Private First Class Isaac M. Anderson— 
Principles of Surveying Course. 

Private Peter Hemmerl—Special Poultry 
Course 

Private First Class James Johnson—Farm 


Crops Course 

Private First Class Joseph J. Rada—Sales- 
manship and Real Estate Course. 

Private Eugene A. Schaeffer—Aeroplane 
Engines Course. 


Private First Class John B. Tolles—Mo- 
torman’s Course. 

Corporal Oliver Pauley—Mine Foreman’s 
Course 

Corporal Evan M. Andrews—Railway 
Postal Clerk Course. 

2nd Lt. Evans F. Carlson—Special Book- 
keeping and Accounting Course. 

Mr. William S, Raby—Principles of Sur- 
veying Course 

Private Theodore A. Musall—Practical 


Course. 


Telephony 
Corporal John E. Hartzell—Radio Course. 


Sergeant Frederick H. Bayhi, Jr., Build- 
ing Contractors Course. a 
Gunnery Sergeant Bernard G. Betke—War- 


rant Officer’s Preparatory Course. 

Corporal John B. Stephen—Automobile Me- 
chanics Course. 

2nd Lt Harold D. 
and Accounting Course. 

Corporal John F. Grogan—Principles of 
Surveying Course. 

Corporal Reuben D. Bolling—Railway Post- 
al Clerk Course 

Private First Class James R, Bryce—Rail- 
way Postal Clerk Course. 

Private Louis E. Straub—Railway 
Clerk Course. 

Trumpeter Walter E. Goodman—Electrical 
Engineering, Operating Division, Course. 

Private Russell Clark—Electrical Engin- 
eering, Operating Division, Course. 

Private Carl E. Bohn—Electrical, 
ing Division Course. 

Private Lincoln I. R. 
Postal Clerk Course. 

Private Herbert A. 
Postal Clerk Course. 

Private Lloyd 8. 
Clerk Course. 

Private Clarance C. Kelly—Aeroplane En- 
gines Course. 

Chief Machinist's Mate R. G. McNaughton 
—Automobile Electric Equipment Course. 


Harris—Bookkeeping 


Postal 


Operat- 
Willie—Railway 
Fredrich—Railway 


Coates—Railway Postal 


Private Ancel C, Tipton—Railway Postal 
Clerk Course. 
lst Lt. Edward A. Robbins—Bookkeeping, 


and Auditing Course. 
Sergeant Stanley G. 
Mechanics Course. 
Novotny—Motormans 


Accounting 
Gunnery 
—Automobile 

Sergeant Martin B. 


Samuelson 


Corporal Oliver Pauley—Motormans Course. 
Private First Class William A. Boudewyns 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters Course. 
Private First Class Chett D, Cargner— 
Elementry Electrical Engineering Course. 


TENTATIVE SAILINGS 

KITTERY—From Hampton Roads to West 
Indies, 9 March. 

KITTERY—From Hampton Roads to West 
Indies, 13 April. 

NITRO—From New York to West Coast 
via Philadelphia, Hampton Roads and Guan- 
tanamo, 24 March. 

RAMAPO—From Canal Zone to San Pedro, 
9 March. 

RAMAPO—From 
mo, 23 March. 

SALINAS—From Canal Zone to San Pedro, 
9 March. 

SALINAS 


San Pedro to Guatana- 


From San Pedro to Guantana- 


mo, 23 March. 
SIRIUS—From Hampton Roads to West 
Coast via New York, 14 March. 
VEGA—From Philadelphia to New York, 


Boston and Hampton Roads, 10 March. 
DEATHS 

MISS RUTH FAY, daughter of the late 
professor William Wirt Fay, U. S. Naval 
Academy, and Julia G. Fay, died on March 
5, 1927 at the home of her sister, Mrs. J. W. 
Valiant at Wardour, Annapolis, Md. 

Miss Fay is survived by two brothers, 
Colonel W. Garland Fay, “Mulberry Fields,"’ 
Leonardtown, Md., and Lieutenant Com- 
mander Rush Fay, U. 8S. S. “‘Mullaney,” and 
three sisters, Mrs. J. H. Pendleton, Coro- 
nado, Calif.; Mrs. Charles A. Doyen and Mrs, 
J. W. Valiant, Wardour, Annapolis, Md. 

Because of her sunny disposition and un- 
selfish nature she endeared herself to all 
who knew her. Many graduates of the 
Naval Academy remember “Aunt Ruby” 
and will be grieved to learn of her death. 


Officers 
BIRMINGHAM, Henry T., Ist Lt., died 
February 12, 1927, at Mangua, Nicaragua. 
Next of kin: Col. Henry P. Birmingham, 
U. S. A., father, U. S. Soldiers Home, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
HOLDERBY, 3rd, ist 


Andrew R., Lt., 


died February 5, 1927, as result of fire at 
Quantico, Va. Next of kin: Mrs, Clotilde W. 
Holderby, wife, 2900 29th Street, N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 

HOLT, Edward H. W., Capt., retired, died 
February 17, 1927, of disease, at Mare Is- 
land, Calif. Next of kin: Mrs. Mabel G. 
Holt, wife, 2330 Eunice St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Enlisted Men 

AUSEN, Leonard R., Pvt., died February 
23, 1927, of disease at Jacksonville, Fla. Next 
of kin: Mr. Erick M. Ausen, father, 403 So. 
4th Street, Sioux Falis, S. D. 

BROMLEY, Herschel C., Pvt., died Feb- 
ruary 9, 1927, of disease at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Next of kin: Mr. Harvey Bromley, father, 
t. F. D. No. 2, Iron City, Tenn. 

GASPER, Edward W., Cpl, died February 
21, 1927, of disease at San Diego, Calif. Next 
Mr. John W. Gasper, father, 837 
Lime Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 

STRONG, Fielder M., Pvt., died February 
17, 1927, of disease, on board the U. S. S. 
Ralph E. 
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Swen, father, 123 5th Ave., West, Oelwein, 
owa. 
WADSWORTH, James L., 


Pvt., died Feb- 
ruary 10, 1927, 


u of disease at Canacao, P. I. 
Next of kin: Mr. James S. Wadsworth, 
father, Route 2, Rugby, S. C. 

GUSTAFSON, Gust V., Gy. Set., FMCR, 
Cl. 11 (b), inactive, died January 27, 1927, 
from accidentally inhaling carbon dioxide 
gas, at Rock Island, Ill. Next of kin: Mrs. 
Edna O. Johnson, sister, Orion, Ill. 


‘REENLISTMENTS 
Commander, Eugene C., at Washington, 


2-9-27, for MB, Quantico. 

Walachowski, Tony J., at Philadelphia, 
2-8-27, for MB, Hampton Roads, 

Allen, William O., at Detroit, 2-7-27, for 

yuckworth, Carl, at uantico, 2-6-27, for 
RR, Quantico. 


Fullerton, Chester P., at Quantico, 2-5-27, 
for MB, Quantico. 

George, Edward, at Philadelphia, 
for MB, Philadelphia, 


2-10-27, 


Lis, Joseph, at Philadelphia, 2-10-27, for 
MB, Philadelphia. ; 
Vambell, Peter, at New York, 2-9-27, for 


MB, New York. 
Schucraft, Joseph F., 
HR, for West Coast. 
Bernat, Mike, at Philadelphia, 3-1-27, HR, 
for West Coast. 
Stuckey, William C., at Baltimore, 3-2-27, 
for MB, Quantico. 
Walker, Louis L., at St. 
for Retg., Kansas City. 


at Chicago, 


2-5-27, 


Louis, 3-1-27, 


27, for MB, Parris Island. 


Weller, Donald J., at Detroit, 3-3-27, for 
MB, Quantico. 

Nicholson, Jackson P., at Dallas, 3-2-27, 
for MB, San Diego. 

Pearce, John F., at Seattle, 2-17-27, for 


MB, San Diego. 

Morrow, John E., at Philadelphia, 3-7-27, 
for MB, Quantico. 

Austin, Guy F., at San Francisco, 3-2-2 
for MB, San Diego. 

McGrory, Martin A., at Washington, 3-7- 
27, for Hdqtrs., Washington. 


Balletti, Herbert C., at Tacoma, 2-24-27, 
for MB, San Diego. 
Wirkus, Faustin E., at Port au Prince, 2- 


23-27, for Const., Port au Prince. 


Meeks, William F., at Newark, 3-2-27, Hr., 
for West Coast. 
Miller, Arthur, at Buffalo, 3-7-27, HR, for 


West Coast. 

Edwards, Harvey B., at Kansas City, 3-5- 
27, for MB, San Diego. 

Smith, Eugene F., at Norfolk, 3-9-27, for 
MB, Norfolk. 

Williams, Faustin J., at Richmond, 3-9-27, 
HR, for West Coast. 

Stevens, Fred W., at San Francisco, 3-4-27, 
for MB, San Diego. 

Brown, James M., at Philadelphia, 3-9-27, 
for MB, Philadelphia. 
Dunne, Arthur M., at San Diego, 3-5-27, 
MB, San Diego. 

Liell, William F., at Hampton Roads, 3-10- 
27, for Hampton Roads. 

Pororny, Joseph, at Parris Island, 3-9-27, 
for MB, Parris Island. 

Steele, Arthur H., at Norfolk, 3-10-27, for 


for 


Course. “Rochester."” Next of kin: Mr. MB, Norfolk. 
THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK | 
OF WASHINGTON, D.c. | 
EVERY MODERN BANKING SERVICE | 
FIVE BRANCHES | 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED | 
1503 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Dupont Circle 14th Street and Park Road 
18th Street and Columbia Road 7th and Eye Streets, N. W. 
RESOURCES, OVER $45,000,000. 
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Dear Fellows: Ever since we can re- 
member we have been possessed or ob- 
sessed, or both, with the idea that at the 
time we were extremely young a couple 
of thousand black cats must have run 
across our path, toward the left (pos- 
sibly as we were being wheeled along in 
our perambulator), and that from that 
time on thirteen red headed, cross-eyed 
jinxes must have been camping consist- 
ently on our trail, and as we sit down to 
dope out this column for you this morn- 
ing the idea has given place to a convic- 
tion of sad reality. There are, or at 
least have been occasional times when 
the cloud has lifted, and we have had a 
glimpse of the rainbow, such as for in- 
stance the time we took our Bobbie 
down to see a Masonic parade when he 
had on full blues, and there were some- 
thing like forty eight American flags in 
line, and we had forty eight times the 
thrill of pride that only the wife of a 
well-groomed soldier can know when she 
sees him standing at attention as the 
colors pass. Then again there was last 
Navy Day, when our clock was wrong, 
and we were sure we were not going to 
get down in time to see our gallant Gen- 
eral, and when, all out of breath we 
tumbled out of a taxi, our hat over one 
ear and still carrying our gloves, al- 
most at his feet in the crowd. (We often 
wonder if the comedy of the situation 
wouldn’t have detracted a bit from the 
solemnity of the ensuing flag raising 
if the General could have seen the man- 
ner of our arrival, and known how very 
much we felt like a kid who has just 
seen Santa Claus when we landed so un- 
ceremoniously.) Anyhow, such instances 
as we have just cited are so few and far 
between that they are almost lost sight 
of when all thirteen of our jinxes get 
back on their job working full time, and 
with time and a half for overtime. Just 
as an example of the sort of luck that is 
dealt out to us, we want to take you 
back a little bit to the LEATHERNECK 
of a few years ago. It was nothing like 
the squiffy paper that comes out now, 
but the old sheet still did have some 
mighty good stuff in it, and one thing 
that especially sticks in our mind was 
the epic poem of Hi Wright Perry. Pos- 
sessing the versatility of Kipling, its 
author twined through its musical 
length his love for a friend, with his 
pride in the honor and the glory of the 
Corps in a way that many a less justly 
bard would envy. Hi Wright Perry was 
only one of his few contributions toward 


making the LEATHERNECK a success, 


THE LEATHERNECK 


and toward inspiring in its readers a 
deeper pride and love of the service. 
Imagine then, after knowing this author 
for three years through his work for 
the Leatherneck how glad you would be 
to have a chance to shake hands with 
him, to see in reality this man who 
could go a-soldiering through one of our 
bloodiest of wars, and come out still 
possessed with the ability to sing 
brightly and sweetly. And that is just 
what we missed, hence all this how! this 
morning about our jinxes, for whilst we 
were down here on Delacroix Island con- 
cocting yarns about trappers and fisher- 
men, ex-marine Lt. John Culnan was in 
New Orleans, and in reply to the note of 
greeting that he left for us we here and 
now extend to him our sincerest good 
wishes, and our many thanks for having 
thought of us. 


Down here on Delacroix Island, where 
as we have said before we believe the 
eagle of Freedom screams louder than 
any other place in the United States, 
there is just as much latitude given in 
the manner of planning and putting on a 
wedding as there is in anything else. 
What one’s idea of the proper way to 
throw a wedding may be, no matter how 
original, and whether or not it is done on 
Fifth Avenue, or approved of by church, 
civic statutes, or fashion, is right and 
proper down here, and as an example of 
a different way, so that some fashionable 
society folks may see fit to copy, we are 
going to describe one we attended here 
last week. The main drag here and in- 
cidentally the only one, is the shell and 
gravel automobile road that runs from 
New Orleans to the oyster factory here, 
some 31 miles. Accordingly, the bride, 
beautifully gowned in a white canton 
crepe dress, appliqued with white velvet 
flowers, and wearing a veil wreathed 
with orange blossoms, that must have 
cost her pa close to a hundred dollars 
anyhow, started out on papa’s arm to a 
hall behind a grocery store some mile 
down the road. She wore white kid slip- 
pers, and was followed by her brides- 
maids all beautifully gowned, and the 
groom and best men, young trappers, 
whose Spanish blood and sun tan con- 
trasted strongly with their white collars 
and gloves. Behind the bridal party 
moved practically the entire population 
of the Island, some walking, some in 
automobiles, all in gala attire. Eventu- 
ally the hall was reached, the parade lead- 
ing through the grocery store and back 
into the hall, which was still hung with 
Christmas bells from a previous dance. 
There they knelt before an improvised 
altar (there is no church nearer than St. 
Bernard) and the priest, a fat, ball- 
headed little man, started the ceremony 
that would unite the two young folks 
for life. 


Anyone who has been united through 
a Catholic marriage ceremony knows 
what a long drawn out affair it is, and 
accordingly, before the priest had got- 
ten very far showers of rice, directed 
more:at his bald head visible around the 
little black cap that he wore, began to 
fly through the air. The grocer being 
on the job was circulating pound sacks 
for ten cents through the crowd very 
much like they sell popcorn at a ball 
game, and soon the racket and rice 
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throwing gave the place quite a carnival 
aspect. But the little priest was equal 
to the occasion. Rising from his knees, 
holding the wedding ring in his hand, as 
he shielded his face from the rice, he 
called out, “ Stop that G***%$#* noise 
won’t you, so that these people can get 
married,” and then as the noise subsided 
somewhat, calmly returned to just where 
he left off, with his Latin ritual. 


Jack Haney, columnist of the Times 
Picayune, remarks that a man is what he 
eats, the day after, and that he hopes the 
weather continues cool a day or so as he 
has just indulged in some ice cream. 
Which sets us wondering at the large 
number of folks who must live entirely 
on pork. Road hogs especially. 


A recent issue off our local press tells 
about a baby whose parents have died 
and left it $2,000,000.00 in actual cash, 
to say nothing of property holdings. We 
have been anxious to adopt a child for 
some time, and if they will just let us 
know to what orphan asylum this one 
has been sent we will gladly call round 
and fill out the proper papers for it. 


Just wait until your Buddies that get 
back from China meet up with the ones 
who were sent to Nicaragua, then you 
fellows who had to stay home will be 
very much in the fix of a fellow who has 
a radio set that tunes in on a dozen ac- 
tive broadcasting stations at the same 
time. 


Today’s “Times Picayune” bears a 
Want Ad reading: 

“Wanted: By L. Feiblemann & Co., 
a sober and experienced Widow Trim- 
mer. Apply Mr. Cohn.” 


THE PROCRASTINATING FOOL 
(With apologies to Kipling) 


A fool there was and he tarried too late 
(Even as you and I) 
His lapsed insurance to reinstate 
(He’d attend to it at a later date) 
But he failed to count on the hand of 
Fate 
(Even as you and I). 


But old Death came along and gathered 
him in 
(Even as you and I) 
And the neighbors avowed ’twas a crying 
sin 
The way he’d neglected his helpless kin 
(All going out and nothing in) 
(Even as you and I). 


And it wasn’t as though he’d intended to 


This thing that was cruel and foolish, 
too— 

It was just that he’d tarried and dallied 
and waited 

To have his insurance reinstated 

He was always going to do it “Tomor- 
row’ — 

So all that he left to his folks was sor- 


row— 
(Even as youandI ? ? ?). 
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PARRIS ISLAND SPORTS 
By Jeff Daniels 


Parris Island closed another conspicu- 
ously successful basketball season on the 
last day of February, 22 victories out of 
27 games played. During their season 
the Leathernecks met colleges, schools, 
associations and industrial teams from 
North and South Carolina and Florida 
on the mahogany and with few excep- 
tions turned in wins against all comers. 


The Island Five scored 955 points 
against 663 by the opposition. 


Corporal Grissom, captain and star 
center of the quintette, was high scorer, 
not only on his team, but probably in 
this section of the southeast. He ac- 
counted for 355 points. (He played only 
the first half in a number of games.) 


Bishop carried runner-up honors with 
215, and Dean, a recruit playing in his 
first season with the Marines, ran up 135. 
Mike Wetja, veteran athlete, came fourth 
with 116, an outstanding scoring record 
for a guard. 


Pierce, Ryckman, Woods, Miller, Baugh 
and Johnson all tallied scores, but com- 
paratively low as the result of their not 
playing in all games. 


In the Interpost League, composed of 
teams representing the Rifle Range, 
Casual Company, Field Music Detach- 
ment, Headquarters Company, Receiving 
Barracks, Service Company and Naval 
Hospital, the Range team won the cham- 
pionship for the second consecutive sea- 
son. The teams played two schedules of 
twenty-one games each. The Range and 
Hospital tieing in the first and the Range 
winning the second. The shooters were 
awarded the annual Spalding Trophy. 


Captain McL. Lott, Parris Island’s new 
Athletic Officer and Head Coach, has the 
situation well in hand, the basketball 
season just closed being the proof of the 
pudding. Arriving here after the sea- 
son opened, he lost no time in taking 
hold. He was assisted for a short time 
by Lieutenant Bob McDowell, but was 
alone on the job for the most part. 


P. I. lost a number of good athletes 
when the Basic School at Philly claimed 
Lieutenant McDowell, Levey, Shoupe, 
Griffin, Griffith, ete. 


; Eddie (The Great) Derr left for Quan- 
tico for training with the Marine Big 
Timers in baseball. Derr played great 
ball behind the bat here last season and 
should make the big racket. He has, 
however, a “Babe Ruth” to take off be- 
fore he will be in his best form. A 
couple of months on the mail guard in 
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“Dependable” Tom Stolle, of no-hit-no- 
run fame, who leads this season’s 
Marine moundsmen 


New Orleans increased Eddie’s avoirdu- 
pois considerably. 


Prospects for a big baseball season are 
especially bright at the moment, with 
Captain Lott working out a strenuous 
schedule, and the candidates preparing 
for early training. Not a few of the 
Post’s athletes are getting their train- 
ing by working on the diamond. 


Corporal Maringer, second sacker, and 
king of all he surveys in the Athletic 
Office, is practicing in his spare mo- 
ments despite the fact that he is a short 
timer. 


HUGH SWEENY FLINGS CHAL- 
LENGE 


“Buzz-Saw” Hugh Sweeny, hard sock- 
ing, battling marine welter, comes forth 
with an appeal for action. In a letter 
to this office the fighting Irishman wants 
it known that he is ready to meet “any 
welter in the Marine Corps for the wel- 
ter championship of the Corps, or any 
welter in the Army or Navy.” 

Sweeny will be remembered as the 
boxer who took Washington boxing fans 
out of the slump last summer by dis- 
playing a brand of whizz-bang fighting 
never before shown in the District. 
Starting as a “prelim” Sweeny jumped 
in two fights to a main-eventer who 
packed the house whenever he was 
billed. 

Anyone desiring to get in touch with 
Sweeny will be able to do so by address- 
ing him in care of the Signal Battalion, 
Quantico. 


ADDITIONS MADE TO MARINE 
BASEBALL SCHEDULE 

Since the publication of the Marine 
baseball schedule for this season in the 
last issue some additions have been made 
to the original. 

Wake Forest College has been booked 
to meet the Marines at Quantico on 
April 26. Four days later, on the 30th, 
Catholic University comes to Quantico 
for a game. On May 7 the Marines jour- 
ney to Lexington, Va., for a game with 
batsmen of the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute. On the 11th of May Keady’s men 
travel to Washington to play a return 
game with Catholic U. On May 24th 
Randolph-Macon College comes to Quan- 
tico for a game. 

Tentative arrangements are made with 
George Washington University, of Wash- 
ington, for a game in April but the defi- 
nite date has not as yet been made. 


SPORTS JOTTINGS FROM THE 
GOTHAM 

Boxing held the limelight during the 
winter months around New York and 
the Marines and ex-Marines who pushed 
the gloves forged to the fore with their 
fistic prowess. 

Sgt. Tommy Donnelly boxed a draw 
bout at the 14th Armory with Billy Tusk, 
a tough Brooklyn puncher. The decision 
was very unpopular with the fans. Tom- 
my carried the fight to his opponent in 
every round and should have won the 
battle hands down. 


Joe Zink, an ex-Marine and a junior 
lightweight of much ability, is being 
watched by the boys to cause a lot of 
trouble in that division during the com- 
ing year. 
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AMERICANS WILL SEEK RIFLE 
LAURELS ABROAD 

Washington, D. C.—Uncle Sam, in an 
attémpt to uphold the legacy of Davy 
Crockett against that of William Tell, 
has passed the buck to the Marines. 

When the American International Rifle 
team faces the crack marksmen of the 
world at the International Rifle Matches, 
in Rome, Italy, in May, it will be cap- 
tained by Major Harry L. Smith of the 
Marine Corps, according to an announce- 
ment just made by the National Rifle 
Association, 1108 Woodward Building, 
here, which is handling the work of or- 
ganizing nad financing the team. 

Announcement of the appointment of 
Major Smith as captain has raised the 
hopes of American shooters who have 
been somewhat discouraged by the de- 
feat of 1925, when the Americans were 
hopelessly outshot by the Swiss. These 
shooters recall that Major Smith has al- 
ready captained three successful Marine 
Corps teams in National matches, and 
that he assisted Colonel D. C. McDougal, 
U. S. M. C., in the training of the Haitian 
team, an outfit composed of native Hai- 
tians with no previous match experience, 
which turned out to be one of the most 
dangerous competitors in the Interna- 
tional Shoot. They feel that under Ma- 
jor Smith’s leadership the best shots the 
United States can send abroad have more 
than an even chance to bring home the 
championship. 

Meanwhile every effort is being made 
by the National Rifle Association to make 
the best shooting talent in the country 
available for Major Smith. Tryouts are 
being held in every corps area in an at- 
tempt to find the country’s most expert 
marksmen, regardless of whether or not 
they have ever shot on an international 
team. 

Those shooters who display interna- 
tional team calibre will be taken to 
Quantico, Va., for final tryouts at the 
expense of the International Team Fund 
raised by the National Rifle Association, 
and in the final drilling for the main con- 
test will have the coaching and advice of 
the best shots in the country. 

As a further inducement to good 
marksmen who may be unable to shoot in 
the corps area trvouts, Brigadier Gen- 
eral M. A. Reckord, Md. N. G., of the 
National Rifle Association, has announc- 
ed that any expert shot who desires to 
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COMPLETE MARINE BASEBALL 
REVIEW IN NEXT ISSUE 


A complete review of this season’s Marine Baseball team in spring train- 
ing at Quantico, accompanied by photographs of the Corps’ Diamond stars 
will appear in the next issue of The Leatherneck. 

Snappy short articles of each game played during the season will be 
published in each issue allowing our roving baseball fans to keep track of 
Marine diamond activities although they are unable to witness the games. 

Managers of Post baseball teams are requested to send in their dope 
and data this season for publication in this section. 


BASKETBALL SUMMARY, PARRIS ISLAND MARINES 
SEASON 1926-27 


Played at Date 
Savannah Ga. January 3 
Charleston, S. C. January 7 
Charleston, S. C. January 8 
Parris Island January 14 
Parris Island January 15 
Parris Island January 16 
Parris Island January 17 
Parris Island January 18 
Parris Island January 19 
Parris Island January 22 
Parris Island January 24 


Savannah, Ga. January 27 
Parris Island January 29 
Parris Island January 30 
Fayetteville, N. C. February 1 
Fayetteville, N. C. February 2 
Fayetteville, N. C. February 3 
Parris Island February 5 
Parris Island February 6 
Jacksonville, Fla. February 8 
Gainesville, Fla. February 9 
St. Augustine, Fla February 11 
Parris Island February 16 
Parris Island February 18 


February 25 
February 26 
February 28 


Parris Island 
Parris Island 
Savannah, Ga. 


Opponent P.I. Opp. 
Benedictine College 43 14 
The Citadel 19 43 
College of Charleston 43 40 
Benedictine College 37 21 
Benedictine College 42 22 
Jewish Ed. All. 26 28 
Fort Bragg (Army) 42 25 
Fort Bragg 35 18 
Fort Bragg 27 25 
Thos. A. Jones V 31 17 
Newberry College 27 7 
Jewish Ed. All. 24 30 
Stubbs Hardware Co. 35 31 
Stubbs Hardware Co. 37 7 
Fayetteville Y. M. C. A. 24 30 
Second Field Artillery 69 25 
Fifth Field Artillery 44 20 
Sumpter Guards 40 24 
Sumpter Guards 32 14 
Greenbacks 46 24 
University of Florida 28 41 
St. Augustine 46 23 
Davidson College 21 1 
Pacific Mills 28 23 
Seaboard Air Line 41 22 
Seaboard Air Line 38 16 
Thos. A. Jones 30 25 

955 663 


enter the final tryouts at Quantico may 
do so by paying his own expenses to the 
Marine Corps station. If he makes the 
team his expenses will be refunded. 


BIG LEAGUE COACH TO SCOUT 
MARINE NINE 
This season’s players of the Marine 
Corps baseball squad will be looked over 
by a big league scout during their train- 
ing at Quantico. 


William (Bill) M. Rapp, scout for the 
Cleveland Americans, requested permis- 
sion of the Corps’ Athletic Officer to 
cast an eye over this year’s timber with 
a view of lining up some prospects. It 
is felt that Rapp’s desire to give the Ma- 
rine squad the “once-over” is a result of 
the performances made by last year’s 
team, especially the record established 
by Stolle and Balis in pitching two no- 
hit-no-run games in succession. 


Said an old man recently: 


CA MAN WELL FIXED 


“I AM hale and hearty and well fixed financially. I have tucked away in a savings account enough to keep 
me for many years—even if no interest were added. But with the interest, the account grows bigger as I grow 


older. I expect to live a good many years because I have no money worries. Worry about money shortens life. 
I provided against that years ago. I have never regretted having denied myself some things to do so.” 


Have you a savings account here? 
—If not, write for “Banking by Mail” Booklet 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office Washington, D.C. West End Office 
F and Ninth Sts. Resources over $17,000,000.00 Seventeenth and G Sts. 
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MARINE CORPS RESERVE 
Continued from page seventeen) 


3:00-4:00 p. m.—Lecture and demon- 

stration, 4-inch mortors, hand grenades. 
Thursday 

7:00-9:00 a.. m—Close and extended 
order, company. TRA. 420-50, 420-85. 

9:00-10:00 a. m.—Infantry battalion. 

20-60. 

a. m.—Battalion review 
and parade with band. TR. 420-20. 

1:00-3:00 p. m.—Trigger squeeze exer- 
cise. Sighting and aiming exercises. 
Rifle marksmanship. 

3:15-4:00 p. m.—School. Principles of 
personal hygiene. TR. 113-15. 

Friday 

7:00-8:00 a. m.—Close and extended 
order, company. TR. 420-50, 420-85. 

8:00-9:00 a. m.—Trigger squeeze exer- 
cise. Rifle marksmanship. 

9:00-10:30 a. m.—Battalion parade. 
Review and inspection with band. 

10:30-11:30 a. m.—Formal 
mount. TR. 135-5. 

1:00-2:00 p. m.—Close order, company. 
TR. 420-50. 

2:00-3:00 p. m.—Battalion review and 
inspection by the brigade commander. 


guard 


3:00-4:00 p. m.—Lecture. Marine 
Corps History and Traditions. 
Monday 
7:00-8:00 a. m.—Close order, company. 
TR. 420-50. 
8:00-9:00 a. m.—TInfantry battalion. 
TR. 420-60. 


9:00-11:30 a. m.—Bayonet exercise. 

1:00-4:00 p. m.—Preliminary instruc- 
tion, rifle course, companies not actually 
engaged on the range will receive in- 
struction in rear of range. 


Tuesday 

7:00-9:00 a. m.—lInfantry, close and 
extended order. TR. 420-50, 420-85. 

9:00-10:00 a. m.—TInfantry battalion. 
TR. 420-60. 

10:00-11:30 a. m.—Bayonet exercise. 

1:00-4:00 p. m.—Preliminary instruc- 
tion, rifle course. Rifle range. Com- 
panies not actually employed on the 
range will receive lecture and demonstra- 
tion on automatic rifle on 1,000-inch 
range. 

Wednesday 

7:00-8:30 a. m.—Company drill, close 
and extended order. TR. 420-50, 420-55. 

8:30-9:00 a. m.—Infantry battalion. 
TR. 420-60, with band. 

9:00-11:30 a. m—Hand grenades, dum- 
my and live. e 

1:00-4:00 p. m.—Rifle range, prelimi- 
nary instruction. On rifle range. Com- 
panies not engaged in firing or in the 
butts will be given instruction in the in- 
fantry pack on 1,000-inch range. 


Thursday 
7:00-11:30 a. m.—Record firing, rifle 
range. Bayonet instruction. Lecture in 
scouting and patrolling. 
1:00-4:00 p. m.—Record firing, rifle 
range. Bayonet instruction. 


Friday 
7:00-11:30 a. m.—Combat problem and 
demonstration with all infantry weapons. 
1:00-2:00 p. m.—Demonstration by re- 
serve companies and infantry weapons 
school. 
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2:00-4:00 p. m.—Practice march, in- 
struction march security. Heavy march- 
ing order. 

Saturday 

8:00-11:30 a. m.—Review and inspec- 
tion by the commanding general. Award 
of marksmanship. 

1:00-4:00 p. m.—Break camp. 

Organizations and officers will be as- 
signed quarters in barracks, cots and 
bedding being furnished by the Post and 
will be set up awaiting their arrival. 

Messing arrangements will be by or- 
ganization with an officers’ mess at a 
nominal cost for the officers attending 
each camp. 
Failure of Reserve Officers to Answer 

Official Correspondence 

Reserve area commanders have been 
instructed to report the names of those 
reserve officers who fail to answer of- 
ficial communications. Unless these offi- 
cers are able to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation of this indifference or neglect, 
consideration will be given to their dis- 
charge from the reserve. 


Clothing Inspection 

Fleet Marine Corps Reserve companies 
will be given a clothing inspection upon 
their arrival at training camp. Members 
of these units will be required to replace 
at their own expense articles of issue 
that are found missing or show unmis- 
takeable signs of civilian use. 


Eligibility to Command Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve Companies 

The Reserve Act provides that officers 
of the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve may 
be attached to a Fleet Reserve company 
for drill and receive compensation at 
the rate of one-thirteenth of the monthly 
base pay of their grade for attending, 
under competent orders, each regular 
drill. 

Officers and enlisted men of the volun- 
teer reserve shall not be required to at- 
tend drills and cannot be paid for this 
duty. 

Fleet Reserve officers only are eligible 
for duty with a Fleet Marine Corps Re- 
serve company. 


Type of Men Desired for Fleet Reserve 
Companies 

Enlistment in Fleet Marine Corps Re- 
serve companies should be carefully 
guarded and only men of the highest 
calibre enlisted, as it is desired to have 
in these companies men who are officer 
material and can, with training, be given 
commissions in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve. In addition men in these com- 
panies are usually the only representa- 
tives of the Marine Corps in their com- 
munity, and unless they measure up to a 
high standard a wrong impression of the 
Marine Corps will be gained. 

Reserve area commanders have been 
requested to submit to the Major General 
Commandant a report showing the num- 
ber of men in the Fleet Reserve com- 
panies in their area who are: 

(a) High school graduates. 

(b) Have had at least two years at 
college. 

(c) Are now attending college. 


Class III, Marine Corps Reserve 

Due to shortage of funds for Class III 
no more men will be assigned who are 
at the time of their discharge from the 


Forty-seven 


service under the grade of corporal. This 
makes Class III available only to men of 
the first five pay grades. 


Training Western Reserve Area 
Reservists 
The commanding officer, western re- 
serve area, has been informed that two 
periods of training at Marine Barracks, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., will be held for 
reservists of the western reserve area, as 
follows: 
Ist Camp, June 13-25—14 officers. 
2nd Camp, July 11-23—22 officers, 
307th Company. 
This training will be similar to that 
given at Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. 
Letter of Commendation 
First Lieutenant William V. Calhoun, 
USMCR, Commanding Officer of the 
306th Fleet Marine Corps Reserve Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., received the fol- 
lowing letter of commendation from Ma- 
jor General C. P. Summerall, U. S. Army. 
The 306th Company furnished orderlies 
for the visit of General Summerall in 
Detroit on Sunday, February 13th, 1927. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 

Office of the Chief of Staff 

Washington, D. C. 

February 14, 1927. 

Lieutenant Wm. V. Calhoun, 
Marine Corps Reserve, 

1403 First National Bank Bldg., 

Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Lieutenant Calhoun: 

I wish to express to you and, through 

you, to the members, of the Marine 

guard commanded by you, yesterday, my 

appreciation and commendation for the 

very fine set-up and efficiency of the en- 

tire arrangements,'in which you partici- 

pated, during my brief stay in Detroit. 

I shall always remember the fine, soldier- 

ly qualities of your detachment, and shall 

appreciate it if you will convey to all my 

thanks and commendation. 
Very sincerely yours, 

Cc. P. SUMMERALL, 

Major General, 

Chief of Staff. 


Marine Corps Reserve Promotions 
The following officers were promoted 
to rank from March 4th, 1927: 
1st Lieut. Chester J. Peters to the rank 
of Captain (Fleet). 
1st Lieut. Alton N. Parker to the rank 
of Captain (Fleet). 
Ist Lieut. Garston W. Driver to the 
rank of Captain (Fleet). 
2nd Lieut. David F. Ross to the rank 
of Captain (Fleet). 
2nd Lieut. Frank V. McKinless to the 
rank of Captain (Fleet). 
2nd Lieut. Floyd W. Howard to the 
rank of Captain (Fleet). 
2nd Lieut. Corwin R. Bennett to the 
rank of Captain (Fleet). 
2nd Lieut. Clarence H. Baldwin to the 
rank of Captain (Fleet). 
2nd Lieut. Frederick C. Donald to the 
rank of Captain (Fleet). 


Marksmanship Trophy, Eastern Reserve 
Area 

Klemfuss, Inc., New York, N. Y., have 
presented a trophy (cup) to be known 
as the KLEMFUSS, INC., EASTERN 
RESERVE AREA RIFLE MARKSMAN- 
SHIP CUP, which will be competed for 
annually by the organized Fleet Marine 
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Corps Reserve companies of the Eastern 
Reserve Area, while on active duty dur- 
ing the annual training period at Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Va., commencing 
with the coming summer period. 

Award of the KLEMFUSS, INC., 
EASTERN RESERVE AREA RIFLE 
MARKSMANSHIP CUP will be made by 
the board of officers, appointed by the 
commanding general, Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Va., subject to such rules as 
may be deemed suitable and necessary. 

The basis of award of the KLEM- 
FUSS, INC., EASTERN RESERVE 
AREA RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP CUP 
will be for general excellence in rifle 
marksmanship, and will be awarded the 
reserve company attaining the highest 
aggregate score in firing of the Army 
rifle qualification course, as laid down in 
the Army training regulations, modified 
as may be considered proper in the judg- 
ment of the commanding general, Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Va. 

The KLEMFUSS, INC., EASTERN 
RESERVE AREA RIFLE MARKSMAN- 
SHIP CUP will be retained for one year 
by the Reserve company winning it, and 
will be permanently retained by the Re- 
serve company winning it for three con- 
secutive years. 

The above trophy is in addition to the 
Eastern Reserve Area cup, presented by 
Major N. A. Eastman, U. S. M. C., to be 
awarded for general efficiency. 

RESERVE OFFICERS’ DINNER 

The monthly dinner of the reserve offi- 
cers of the Marine Corps resident in 
greater New York and vicinity was held 
in the grill room of the Army and Navy 
Club, 30 West 44th street, New York 
City, at 7 p. m., Wednesday, March 
23rd, 1927. 

After the dinner there was a smoker in 
the board of governors room when the 
meeting of the Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation was called to order. Details of 
this meeting will be printed in a later 
issue of the Leatherneck. 


307TH COMPANY NEWS 

“Tell It To the Marines” onened with 
a bang at Grauman’s Million Dollar 
Theatre on February 25th. 

The film was carried to the theatre 
in a car escorted by a guard of honor 
composed of regulars from San Diego 
and Reserves of the 307th Co., Los An- 
reles. The escort was headed by the 
Marine Band from Mare Island. 

Nine men of the 307th Co. are playing 
in the prolocue of “Tell It To the Ma- 
rines,” and they carry off their drills with 
the usual Marine Corps snap. This is the 
first opportunity the 307th Co., has had 
to show the Los Angeles public just what 
it could do. and everyone who sees “Tell 
It To the Marines” will be convinced that 
the Marine Corps Reserve in Los Angeles 
measures up very well to the standagd of 
the Regular Corps. 


ANOTHER VOLUNTEER COMPANY 

The Headquarters Co., Ist Bn., 3rd 
Regt., commanded by First Lieut. Ernest 
F. Bishop, has a strength of 53 enlisted 
men, and the company hopes to be uni- 
formed and equipped in the near future. 
This is a volunteer company and there- 
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fore cannot be placed on a pay status, 
under existing regulations, but most of 
the members of the company have ex- 
pressed a desire to drill without pay. 
This speaks well for the spirit of the 
company. 

Lieutenant Bishop has secured a great 
deal of publicity for the Marine Corps 
Reserve and Los Angeles, by his articles 
in the “Municipal Employees Bulletin.” 
This magazine has a large circulation 
among the employees of the City of Los 
Angeles, of whom the greater portion 
are eligible for enlistment in the Re- 
serve. 

We hope that Lieut. Bishop will keep 
up the good work. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Claims the best set of colors in the 
Marine Corps League, and parades them 
with guards at every military function 
and parade held in Syracuse. A recent 
occasion for the use of the colors was 
the anniversary of the sinking of the 
battleship Maine. 

The detachment is named after Cor- 
poral James Dwight Snyder, who was 
killed in France while serving with the 
95th Company, 6th Marine. Oliver D. 
Bernier, Commandant of the detachment, 
was First Lieutenant of the 47th Com- 
pany, 5th Regiment, overseas. Phillip 
J. Connell is senior Vice-Commandant 
and Jack A. Hogle is Junior Vice-Com- 
mandant. Leland G. Onyan is Adjutant. 
Harold E. Hanson is Chief-of-Staff, 
Herman L. Reidsig is Paymaster, Elmer 
Murray is Judge Advocate, and Clayton 
G. Humphrey is Chaplain. 

We are formulating plans for visiting 
every deceased Marine’s grave in Onon- 
daga County this coming Memorial Day. 

Our second annual banquet was held 
at the Cross Keys Inn, Elbridge, New 
York, on the evening of February 3rd, 
and it was a huge success. One of our 
own Marines was toastmaster, and he 
called upon everyone for a toast and 
also for tales of the service, experiences 
of all kinds and descriptions of the 
places where Marines serve, and there 
were some good responses. 


HELLO, MARINE! 
By Elwyn Allen Cary 
Hail the Old Guard! 
Not on beds of ease, 
But guarding Old World places, 
Among strangest garbs and faces, 
Across the wide, wide seas. 


If you would take your time, 
And all things as they seem, 

And fall in to find content, 

On the world’s pleasures bent, 

And Old Glory is not meant, 
Don’t be a Marine. 


If in barracks we would stay, 
Or guard a ship within, 
At least we could look out 
On a world’s bustling rout, 
On many a gamester’s bout, 
Content that others win. 


For the Old Guard sees the world, 
Himself thrown out of it, 

Not so much himself enjoys, 

As a world full of toys— 

If he’s one of the old boys, 
A Marine will never quit. 
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HOW THE ROW STARTED 


(Continued from page twenty-eight) 


That’s the way it is. Us poor enlisted 
men get blamed for something we hadn't 
nothing to do with. Like I told you first, 
the Colonel started all the bad blood by 
telling that Frenchman to take his cows 
out of our drill field. 

The next day, they is an awful hulla- 
baloo and the story has got up to Bri- 
gade Headquarters and the Colonel's 
been ordered to establish the cordial! re- 
lations which always previously existed 
between us and our noble allies, the 
Frogs. 

McCartney and Sweeney and I are in 
the klink, but we seen what went on from 
the window. The Colonel throws a band 
concert and invites the Frog Show-sooers 
all over to it and gives ’em all our cigar- 
ettes. Then they have speeches back and 
forth. 

First the Colonel gets up and holds 
forth on the noble Frenchman which 
saved Paris in 1914 and held the line 
whiles we was getting ready. He brings 
in Lafayette again and tells ’em how 
America and the French always been 
little brothers together. 

Then a Frog gets up and answers him 
with tears running down his face. He 
explains that the Frogs understand how 
little misunderstandings will grow up 
between enlisted men when they can’t 
talk each others language and he wants 
the Colonel to believe that his soldiers 
never meant no harm by coming over on 
our side of the river with bayonets 
hooked on their belts, that they was 
ordered to wear ’em all the time on ac- 
count of the danger from assault and 
battery by German civilians. He calls 
us his brave compatriots, his comrades 
de chamber and everything else you can 
think of and ends up by asking the band 
to play the Marcelays while all the Frogs 
stands up and salutes palm to the front 
and fingers sticking out more like the 
countersign of ‘a lodge I belong to than 
a salute. The Frogs all goes home happy 
and our men is told that the wine shops 
on their side of the river is closed after 
nine o'clock at night and so we’re to let 
them come over and drink vin rooge in 
our shops and not start no more trouble 
with them and furthermore we’re to treat 
‘em friendly and nice, too. 

And an order comes out next day from 
headquarters and is read to everybody 
and it says: 

“The practice of referring to our noble 
allies, the French, as those ‘Frogs’ is 
viewed with regret and alarm by the 
commanding officer and will be discon- 
tinued in the future.” 


A couple of days later, the Frogs come 
back over and give us a concert with 
their band and all the officers is invited 
over acrost the River to eat dinner with 
the Frog officers and while they are 
over there the French commandante pins 
a Croy de Gare on the Colonel and kisses 
him on the whiskers. 


But McCartney and Sweeney and I got 
a month in the klink and a twenty dollar 
blind for conduct to the prejudice of good 
order and military discipline. Can you 
beat it? 
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MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 
NEWS 


Continued from page nineteen) 


Not being there we can not tell which 
of them made a speech, but we know 
that Doc admits that he just talks. The 
meeting closed with the singing of the 
Marines’ hymn. We hope they did not 
sing it in the six different keys used re- 
cently by the detachment in Salt Lake 
City. Mr. Bragg and Miss Burch enter- 
tained this detachment with dancing, and 
Mr. Anstey Cranston favored the mem- 
bers with a song. Evidently this detach- 
ment has “harmony.” 


No Place in Particular 

Every time a detachment is mentioned 
a letter comes in that adds something to 
what has already been written. Editing 
this Marine Corps League news is like 
making a patch-work quilt. Not having 
had any experience at the latter, the re- 
sult obtained in the former is to be ex- 
pected. 

Anyway, after we had given Cincinnati 
a lot of space a letter arrived saying 
that the paymaster had been directed to 
send in $175.00 for the Belleau Wood 
Memorial Fund. This writer would never 
have mentioned this had it not been for 
the 175 smackers. Dues are being col- 
lected rapidly. 

Yes, and South Charleston has to come 
back for more. If William Quigley would 
do less down there he would get fewer 
members. How is that for advice? This 
is a real live outfit. They had a dance 
recently at the Marine Social Club, with 
the music furnished by Marines. The 
Recreation Hall, it agpears, was deco- 
rated in the Marine Corps colors, which 
makes us think of those six notes the 
Salt Lake City Leaguers found in the 
Marines’ hymn. We wonder how many 
colors they found. I'll bet those Salt 
Lake City Marines are real “salty.” Just 
saw a picture of those “salty” Marines. 
My opinion is sustained. 


Albany—Rensselaer—W atervliet— Green 
Island—Cohoes—Troy—Schenectady 
Did you ever hear of such a place? 

Sounds like old Peter Minuit, Stuyvesant, 

or whoever it was, named a town after all 

of his ancestors. The Britishers didn’t 
reform the name, at least. Anyway, 
they have a good Marine Corps League 
up there, so we’ll forgive them this time, 
especially since they write, “It is with 

a great deal of pleasure and a feeling of 

honor that we are able to send you here- 

with check for $75.00, covering our as- 
sessment for the Belleau Wood Memorial 

Fund.” This letter comes from Louis F. 

Cramer, Adjutant and Paymaster, and 

indicates the spirit of the Hudson-Mo- 

hawk Detachment, which is certainly as 
good as any spirit found in Haiti, Cuba 

or 


Another Country Heard From 

Yes, Jersey City is planning a detach- 
ment. Mr. William P. McDonald, Chair- 
man of the Organization Committee, 
states that a number of ex-Marines have 
been brought together for the purpose 
of organizing another. detachment of the 
League. 
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Apology 

Right here, before 1 forget it, as the 
writer of this section of the Leatherneck, 
for this issue, I want to apologize to Ser- 
geant Major Thorp for saying elsewhere 
that Philadelphia needed a detachment 
of the Marine Corps League more than 
any other city. I had entirely forgotten 
Chicago. 

National Dues 

Year after year the Marine Corps 
League has striven to get better response 
in payment of dues. 1927 is the best 
year so far. 

Mansfield, Ohio, was the first detach- 
ment to pay national dues this year. 


Cincinnati 

Ten members and ten dollars and ten 
times ten dollars. Well, here is a live 
outfit. The ten dollars was for dues, and 
the hundred dollars was part payment 
of the assessment for this detachment of 
the Belleau Wood Memorial Fund. The 
Belleau Wood Fund now stands $2,713.96. 
We are almost over the hump! 


Charters 

Charters were issued this month for 
Dallas, Texas, and South Charleston, W. 
Va. The charters for these two detach- 
ments are temporary. A new charter 
was issued to the Douglas Manning De- 
tachment, Jackson, Miss., formerly 
known as the Jackson Detachment. The 
charter was issued under the date of 
October 16, 1926. 


Information Needed 

The address of Mr. John Grenville 
Temple is desired. He is one of the Di- 
vision Vice-Commandants. If you know 
his address, or how it may be obtained, 
kindly inform the National Adjutant, the 
Marine Corps League, Headquarters, U. 
S. Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., at 
once. 

Denver 

Officers of the League in Denver are: 
Commandant, Marshall Y. Chapman; 
Vice-Commandant, Mrs. Ethel Temple; 
Adjutant and Paymaster, Russell B. 
Glynn. 

Preacher Wanted 

Chas. Romick writes, “All offices have 
been filled, with the exception of the 
chaplain, who will be chosen as soon as 
we find a preacher among the Marines, 
or at least one who can offer a prayer.” 
This is Texas, too. Well, we wish Mr. 
Romick luck. 


Marine Corps League to Organize Lunch 
Club 

The Marine Corps League decided to 
form a luncheon club at the meeting of 
the league Thursday night in the Crimi- 
nal District Court No. 1. Officers other 
than the commandant, who was elected 
at the last meeting, were elected Thurs- 
day night. Charles Romick, command- 
ant, presided at the meeting and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: B. W. Stone, 
senior vice commandant; I. W. Morrison, 
junior vice commandant; R. W. Barkley, 
paymaster; Emerson Wells, adjutant; 
Recruiting Sergeant J. O. Boswell, chap- 
lain, and A. W. Bounds, judge advocate. 

R. W. Barkley is the chairman of the 
committee that will present the plans for 
the luncheon club at the next meeting 
of the league, which will be held March 
10. 


Forty-nine 


Members of the Dallas detachment of 
the Marine Corps league will meet 
Thursday night in the Criminal District 
courtroom at the courthouse to perfect 
an application for a charter, Command- 
ant Charles Romick has announced. It 
is the plan of the Dallas members to 
name the local chapter after a Dallas 
marine who was killed in action during 
the World war. Families of Dallas ma- 
rines who lost their lives in the World 
war are asked to communicate with Mr. 
Romick.—Times Herald. 


Notes From Joseph Simmons Wilkes 
Detachment 

At our meeting held on February 17th, 
1927, at our club rooms on the 6th floor 
of the Tribune Building, our attendance 
was almost 100 per cent of our member- 
ship. On that we had a paid up mem- 
bership of 28 members and we had 27 
members at our meeting. We are mighty 
proud of this record, as we feel that no 
other organization in Utah or in the 
United States can boast of such attend- 
ance. 


In order to stimulate interest in the 
Marine Corps League and to raise our 
membership to what it was last year, the 
Commandant, Bill Tooke, appointed Vice 
Commandants Edward Vincent and 
Joseph M. Sarle as team captains and let 
them pick ten members to help them se- 
cure new and old members for this year 
in order to conduct a membership drive 
starting February 17th, 1927, and ending 
on March 17th, 1927. 

The losing team must furnish the win- 
ners and all other members with a Dutch 
lunch with all the trimmings, such as 
Limburger cheese, hot puppies, Swiss 
cheese, American cheese, pickles, rye 
bread, crackers, ham, bologna, olives, 
mixed nuts, sardines, cigars and cigar- 
ettes and box of “snuff” for one of our 
Pennsylvania Dutch members, not to 
mention the needed “home brew” to 
quench our thirsts. Several months ago 
these same two team captains were in 
charge of a drive for new members and 
Joe Sarle (Coal Baron) beat our cloth- 
ing salesman (Edward Vincent), and 
when the writer left the “blow out” at 
10:30 p. m. everyone was going strong 
and the famous Marine Corps hymn was 
being warbled in about six different tunes 
and keys, together with that famous 
French song “Parley Vou.” The losing 
team must furnish this spread on March 
31, 1927, and all members on both teams 
have their fighting marine spirit up and 
both sides claim they cannot be beaten, 
their motto is “They shall not win, we 
shall not lose.” 

While the members of this organiza- 
tion were telling about their occupations, 
ete., Sergeant Dewey D. Gray of the local 
Marine Corps Recruiting Station was 
called upon to give his occupation and 
line of work. Gray pulled a fast one on 
the members at the meeting. Dressed 
spick and span in his natty civvies and 
unknown to some of the new members as 
a Marine Recruiter, Gray told the mem- 
bers present that he was employed by 
an organization that has been doing busi- 
ness since 1775; in fact, that his concern 
were the oldest employers in the U. S., 
and that it was the policy of his firm to 
always try and please. He stated that if 
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any of the members were becoming dis- 
gusted with the cold weather or the 
smoke in this city that he would gladly 
send them to the tropics or the South Sea 
Islands if they would call at the local 
Marine Corps Recruiting Station and re- 
enlist, as it was his business to get good 
men in the Marine Corps. Well, you 
should have heard the crowd “howl” at 
the way Gray got off what his line of 
work was, and all members gave him a 
great hand. 


From the small number of ex-Marines 
in this locality compared to other cities 
we believe that we are doing as good as 
any detachment in the country, and we 
earnestly hope that after our drive ends 
on March 17th, 1927, that we will be up 
among the leaders in membership. 


Interesting Letter 
Youngstown, Ohio, 
Feb. 10th, 1927. 
Dear Mr. Beeg: 
I am sending with this letter ten new 
applications and check covering same. 
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the past two weeks but just received 
their dues at our meeting last evening. 

As I wrote you once before, we intend 
to have the largest detachment in the 
State by next November. Not only the 
largest but the finest. 

Considering the short time we have 
been organized, I believe we have done 
fairly well. We have no set dues but 
take up a purse at each meeting. We 
have the finest meeting hall here and it 
was given to us gratis. 

We held one very successful stag 
party, city officials attending, which was 
a credit to the Marine Corps League. 

Next month we are having a dance 
party and a little later a play, probably 
“Rain” or “What Price Glory.” 

“Tell it to the Marines,” a moving pic- 
ture, is coming here and ten of us in 
dress blues are going to act as guards 
and ushers. 

More news later. Best wishes from 
the members and myself. 

Sincerely, 


WALTER R. SCHEIBEL, 


We had signed up quite a few of these Paymaster. 
MEMBERSHIP PAID-UP, 1927 
Hudson-Mohawk, Albany, N. Yu... 23 
Charlies A. Laucheimer, Baltimore, Mi... .... 1 
Colonel Robert L. Meade, Brooklyn, N. Y.......cccccccccccccvcccvccces 113 
McLemore Marines, Houston, 4 
Douglas Manning, Jackson, 11 
Joseph Simmons Wilkes, Salt Lake City, Utah......................4.. 32 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 
February 13, 1927. 
Memorandum for: The National Commandant. 
Subject: Weekly report of progress. Ending February 13, 1927. 
6. Cash received for Belleau Wood Memorial Fund.............. $2,613.96 
A. E. BEEG, National Paymaster. 
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WHERE OUR RETIRED MA- 
RINES LIVE 


(Continued from page fifteen) 


tainly must be some merit in the won- 
derful claims made for California; its 
selection as a residence by so large a 
number of ex-marines, who have traveled 
the world over, constitutes an argument 
in its favor that can not be lightly put 
aside. 
Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania, with 43, runs third, of 
which 33 reside in sleepy old Philadel- 
phia, made famous by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the Liberty Bell, the Sesqui Centen- 
nial, and by the U. S. Marines who have 
been on duty there for over a hundred 
and fifty years. Of this number it is 
deemed worth while to give the names of 
14, who are now in the U. S. Naval Home 
at Philadelphia; every one would prob- 
ably be tickled to get a card or letter 
from an old buddy: 


Sgt. Major Daniel J. McNamara, Cpl. 
Simmon Mallinger, lst Sgt. Charles C. 
Larsen, Sgt. William T. Moroney, Set. 
William F. Ray, 1st Sgt. George Rey- 
nolds, Sgt. Morgan Robinson, Cpl. Frank 
A. Roche, Cpl. Martin Tynan, Sgt. Will- 
iam Weaver, Ist Sgt. August Brae, Set. 
Thos. S. Ferguson, Sgt. John G. Galilee, 
Cpl. John Joyce. 

The balance of this group of men we 
find scattered throughout the country, 
and in the most instances they have re- 
turned to the homes of their parents. In 
other words, they followed the line of 
least resistance in choosing a final and 
permanent place of residence after a 
rambling and adventuresome career, 
chock full to the brim of interesting ex- 
periences. 


What a story could be written were 
the choice bits selected from each man’s 
record, items concerning personal con- 
duct under stress of emergency, descrip- 
tions of the many places visited, in times 
of peace and otherwise; how well they 
merit a life of ease in the closing period 
of their lives; how well these men have 
upheld the traditions of the Corps. They 
have truly been always faithful—Semper 
Fidelis. 

The list, small as it is, lost fifteen 
members during the year of 1926. They 
were called by the grim hand of the 
Reaper, to a well-deserved rest. Their 
names follow: 

Q. M. Sgt. George Carter, died Janu- 
ary 24, 1926; Q. M. Set. Jacob Weid- 
man, died February 26, 1926; Pvt. 
Charles H. Haight, died March 21, 1926; 
Ist Sgt. Robert Klein, died April 15, 
1926; Gy. Sgt. Neil P. Dwyer, died 
May 5, 1926; Pvt. Francis Collins, died 
July 18, 1926; Q. M. Sgt. Jean L. Le- 
Foret, died September 12, 1926; Sgt. Pat- 
rick Connolly, died September 13, 1926; 
Q. M. Sgt. Patrick Glockman, died Sep- 
tember 27, 1926; Gy. Sgt. Walter Vin- 
cent, died September 28, 1926; Sgt. Pat- 
rick Mansfield, died November 4, 1926; 
Drum Maj. August Gaeckler, died No- 
vember 15, 1926; Prin. Mus. John Arth, 
died November 23, 1926; Q. M. Sgt. John 
Riordan, died December 11, 1926; Ist 
Sgt. John Fox, died December 29, 1926, 
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FIX BAYONETS! 
By CAPT. JOHN W. THOMASON, JR 
Continued from page 9) 


WHAT DO? 


By LIEUTENANT EDWARD A FELLOWES, U. S. M. C. 
Continued from Page 11) 


breastworks out of the corned-willy cans, 
sir!—twenty of 

Some runners got through, and Divi- 
sion H. Q., well forward in a pleasantly 
exposed spot on the Souain road, built up 
a picture of a situation sufficiently inter- 
esting. Four infantry regiments were 
thrust saw-wise northwest to northeast 
of Blanc Mont; all were isolated from 
each other and from the French, who had 
lagged behind the flanks. Four little is- 
lands in a turbulent Boche sea, and the 
old Boche doing his damnedest. 

More days and nights, slipping, char- 
acterless, into each other. Being less 
than a company in strength, the 1st Bat- 
talion of the 5th was not called on to 
attack again. They lay in their holes 
and endured. And after certain days 
the division was relieved. The battalion 
marched out at night. The drumming 
thunder of the guns fell behind them and 
no man turned his face to look again on 
the baleful lights of the front. 

On the road they passed a regiment of 
the relieving division—full, strong com- 
panies of National Guardsmen. They 
went up one side of the road; and in 
ragged column of twos, unsightly even 
in the dim and fitful light, the Marines 
plodded down the other side. They were 
utterly weary, with shuffling feet and 
hanging heads. The division had just 
done something that those old masters in 
the art of war, the French, and the 
world after them, including Ludendorff, 
were to acknowledge remarkable. They 
had hurled the Boche from Blane Mont 
and freed the sacred city of Rheims. 
They had paid a price hideous even for 
this war. And they were spent. If there 
was any idea in those hanging heads it 
was food and rest. 

The Guard companies gibed at the 
shrunken battalion as they passed. Sing- 
ing and joking they went. High words 
of courage were on their lips and ner- 
vous laughter. Save for a weary ran- 
dom curse here and there, the battalion 
did not answer. . “Hell, them birds don’t 
know no better .. .” “Yeh, we went up 
singin’ too, once—good Lord, how long 
ago... They won’t sing when they come 


out ... or any time after ... in this 
war.” ... “Damn you, can’t you march 


on your own side the road? How much 


room you need?” 

It was nice, back in billets, resting 
between battles, to sit on a bench in 
the sun and watch the world go by. 
Odette, the strapping and genteel daugh- 
ter of the baker of Croutte-sur-Marne, 
here herds the duck Anatole into the 
courtyard of her mother’s bakery. (M. 
Boulanger was last heard from on the 
Chemin des Dames; Mme. Boulangere 
keeps the establishment going.) The 
duck Anatole has been ordered for din- 
ner by two lieutenants of the Ist Bat- 
talion, the consideration being 37 francs 
80 centimes. 


(Copright 1926 
By The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
Thi final iv tal 
m The Leatherneck for May. 
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serial will appear 


done in time, so I writes out a pretty lit- 
tle message to the Engineer officer askin’ 
him to have the necessary cuttin’ done. 
In about ten minutes came back a mes- 
sage through the message center, all 
official and mysterious lookin’. 

“‘Gun emplacements prepared,’ it 
read, ‘what else required ?’ 

“Knowin’ nothin’ else to do, I writes out 
an answer with my tongue in my cheek: 

“Nothing. Rest on your shovels. 

“Soon the General calls me in again. 
Of course he had been keeping informed 
of developments, and he says: 

“*Your guns are in position, and have 
been supporting the attack. A platoon 
of enemy cavalry has been reported a 
mile away from your guns, and is riding 
in your direction, what do?’ 

“I wasn’t goin’ to disrupt the functions 
of all those guns all fixed pretty in order 
to pepper a few horses, so I says: 

“Nothin’, sir. 

“In another five minutes, another call 
comes for me from the lion’s den, and I 
faced the Old Man again, feelin’ that I 
was sinkin’ fast, and not a sail in sight. 

“‘Colonel,’ says he, ‘the cavalry I 
spoke about a while ago is now on your 
left flank—it has gotten in your rear— 
it has blown up your ammunition dump, 
and stampeded or killed nine hundred of 
your horses. What do?’ 

“My God,” thought I, “this is terrible 
No ammunition to shoot with, not a 
horse to pull the guns, and all that poor 
damn imaginary infantry out there in 
front sufferin’. Still, I thought, I can’t 
chase the cavalry on foot, I have nothin’ 
to shoot at ’em with, and as far as I 
know there’s nothin’ back here to help 
me, and so I says: 

“Nothin’, sir. 

“As I retired in poor order, I bumped 
into the officer who was playin’ the part 
of G-4, and had charge of all the imagi- 
nary supplies and so forth, and he was 
studyin’ over a message he had evidently 
just received from some mythical officer 
at a railhead way in rear. Bein’ as how 
my career was ruined anyway by now, 
and my reputation blasted, I made nuthin’ 
of lookin’ over his shoulder to see what 
it was all about, and it says there are 
a hundred empty trucks waitin’ for him 
at the railhead, and requestin’ informa- 
tion as to disposition of same. Then he 
went away from there. 

“By this time the old bean was 
shootin’ five hundred per minute, and I 
dashes off a message to G-4 askin’ him 
for God’s sake to throw a couple of 
thousand rounds of ammunition into the 
trucks and take ’em up to the guns. I 
then advises the Commandin’ General of 
my action, and decidin’ to do a little im- 
aginin’ on my own account I tells him 
a few of the horses has been rounded up, 
and that the rest have been either killed 
or are missing. 

“He asks me: 

“‘How you goin’ to move the guns. 
You have hardly any horses, and can’t 
get any more for several weeks. The 
attack has reached its objective, and the 


artillery will move up and take a new 
position. Colonel, what do?’ 

“I again replies: 

“Nothin’ sir. 

“IT found a message waitin’ for me 
after I left the General from G-4, which 
says the trucks with ammunition have 
arrived at the gun position, and he had 
taken liberty of filling all caissons, had 
hooked the trucks to the guns and was 
awaitin’ my instructions. So everythin’ 
was jake in that direction. 

“Tt seems, however, that the battle 
was over, for officers came driftin’ in 
from all directions. While I was hang- 
in’ around on the outskirts, wonderin’ 
whether to go over the hill, or put in 
for Guam, the officer who had been takin’ 
the part of the Commandin’ General 
comes over to where I am standin’. 

“The Colonel approaches, lights a ciga- 
rette, looks up at me sidewise, and says 
out of the corner of his mouth: 

“‘Well, Captain, how would you like 
to put in a tour at the Artillery School 
of Fire at Fort Sill?’ 

“Thinkin’ he was tryin’ to get my wind 
up, and was laughin’ at me for my busts 
in the late war, I put up a brave front, 
and replies, not to be outdone by the 
Army: 

“Fine, sir, I was thinkin’ of askin’ 
for it myself.’ 

“A few days later, when I officially 
graduated from the school at Gretna, the 
Colonel calls me into his office, and shows 
me a copy of a recommendation for my 
detail to the school at Fort Sill, and 
tells me that this recommendation has 
gone in with my record to Marine Corps 
Headquarters, in view of my excellent 
maneuvering of an artillery brigade, my 
thorough grasp of the technique and 
tactics of artillery, and my resourceful- 
ness and adaptability to any situation. 
Can you beat it?” 

* * 

The adjutant rose and stretched, tried 
to get a glimpse through the frosted 
windows at the snow-covered parade 
ground, reached for another cigarette 
and yawned. 

“Well, I got to get my beauty sleep. 
Reckon I’d better shove off.” 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted Captain 
Gillian, “did old Connie actually go to 
Fort Sill, or was he only fillin’ you full 
of hop?” 

The adjutant grinned. 

“That’s the choice part of it. Connie 
got a month’s leave, and was shipped 
right out to the School of Fire, and had 
just gotten back to Quantico when I saw 
him, and naturally, on account of his 
training, had been assigned to the Tenth. 

“Hell’s bells, Connie,” I said, “how do 
you get this way? What do YOU know 
about artillery ? 

“Connie sort of looked out the window, 
and I could see his eyes followin’ the neat 
rows of seventy-fives parked out there. 
I noticed him shift his glance to the line 
of powerful, mean lookin’ one fifty-fives, 
and then he looked at me and grinned 
and said: 

“ ‘Nothin’.’ ” 
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Get Business by Mail 


60 pages of vital business facts and 
figures. Who, where and how many 
your prospects are 

8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 
piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 
ers in the world, thru nee rmation ob- 
tained by actual door-t or canvass. 

» for your FI copy 
R. L. POLK & CoO., Detroit, Mich. 
467 POLK DIRECTORY 


Branches in principal 


“CHARLES SYSTEM” 
Rent-A-Car — Drive-It-Y ourself 
BRAND NEW CARS 
VY, Block from Marine Barracks 


515 Eighth Street S. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Marines 
Insurance 
Counsellor 
And Adviser 


Harry Hollander 
Capt. U. S. M. C. R. 
55 John Street 
Bowling Green 3100 
New York City 
ALL LINES OF INSURANCE 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
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Marines - - Attention!! 


CASH IN ON YOUR SPARE TIME 


You can make up to several hundred dollars 
a month. Be the marine of your Post to get 
this money making proposition. Send your 

name in the next mail to 
r COLUMBIA 
THE DAWSON KRAFT-SHOP, “texw. 
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THE BRASS DACHSHUND 


Continued from page five 


The woman was dry-eyed, woebegone. 
The kids were the dirtiest I had ever 
seen. The woman, from long residence 
in Santo Domingo, spoke Spanish flu- 
ently. 

“What can I do for you, madam?” I 
asked, “Do you seek Amablis?” 

She nodded dully. 

“Why didn’t you come to me before?” 

“Because,” she said, “I thought that 
Amablis would come back soon. I did 
not wish to trouble the authorities.” 

The Syrians in Santo Domingo are 
like the Dominicans in this, going to the 
authorities only when there seems noth- 
ing else to do. And it is useless to get 
angry with them. They are doubtful of 
uniforms, knowing as they do that the 
uniform is often prostituted to uses for 
which it was never intended. I knew 
that, had there been food in the house 
of Amablis, the woman would have re- 
mained in her home, silent as the grave, 
until Amablis came back or word was 
received that he was dead. This family 
was hungry. I could read it in the face 
of the woman, and in the whimpering 
children. 

“I do not know 
gone,” I said gently, 
me a little?” 

“I can only guess,” she replied, “but 
I believe that it is the brass dog which 
has caused this. I was in the store when 
Amablis bought it from a Haitian, only 
two months ago.. The man was scared 
half to death, looking behind him as 
Amablis put the thing away as though 
he feared that someone would see him. 
I begged Amablis not to buy it; but you 
can’t pull a Syrian away from a bargain. 
He kept it out of sight because I asked 
it, and I firmly believe that Amablis 
would be with me now had you not found 
the brass dog and carried it away—open- 
ly, so that anyone might see it.” 

“But what,” I asked in exasperation, 
“could a simple brass footscraper have 
to do with the disappearance of Ama- 
blis ?” 

“IT do not know,” she wailed, “but 
something tells me HERE that the brass 
dog is the cause of all the trouble!” 

She pressed a dirty hand to her ample 
person over her heart. 

That was all she could tell me. 

I gave her money to buy food, and told 
her to come back when she needed more. 
She smiled gratefully and went away. 

Two days later a trail spent native from 
far Enriquillo, south on the Peninsula, 
came staggering into my office with a 
strange story to tell. 

“There is a terrible presence among 
us of Enriquillo!” he gasped, “burros be- 
longing to us, running in pasture at La 
Rabiza, have been found dead from no 
cause at all, apparently. Our cattle come 
home with dry udders, having been milk- 
ed while running in the hills. We know 
that our chickens lay eggs, for we can 
hear them cackle in the woods around 
the town; but when we go to hunt the 
eggs we do not find them—only scattered 
twigs where their nests have been rob- 
bed and destroyed! Yesterday my brother 
saw a half naked Haitian in the woods, 


where Amablis has 
“can you not help 


who ran like a deer when discovered. 
He soon distanced my brother, who is 
fat; and my brother started upon his 
trail, following the marks of his feet. 
My poor brother did not come back!” 

“Yes, yes,” I encouraged, “what be- 
came of him?” 

“I came here to tell you, captain, trav- 
eling all night, even though I was very 
much afraid. When he did not come 
back my father sent me to seek him.” 

He paused dramatically. Your true 
Dominican recognizes drama, crude as 
may be some of its guises. 

“I found him,” he continued’ sadly, “on 
the trail between Enriquillo and Los 
Patos—dead! He had been badly hacked 
and slashed, as though he had been slain 
with machetes. Most of the wounds 
were on his stomach!” 

I started to my feet with a cry of 
horror. I was remembering the sentry 
who had been all but disemboweled that 
first weird night after I had purchased 
the brass dachshund. The spent native 
was put to bed for a short rest. 

I ordered that my saddlebags be filled 
for a journey, together with those of 
Sergeant Hernandez. The latter did not 
wish to go. 

He had stood, unnoticed by me, in the 
doorway of my office, while the native of 
Enriquillo had told me his story. 


IV 


E WAITED for evening before tak- 
ing the southward trail—six solid 
hours of steady riding. Skirting the sea, 
climbing along the faces of aged talus 
slopes, up and down, up and down—over 
rim rock and through dank woods where 
the light seldom falls even at midday, 
because the limbs of scraggy trees unite 
above the path to create gloomy, shadowy 
hallways. Not a pleasant journey, even 
in daytime—calling for surefooted steeds 
and steady riders. I was going over the 
trail during darkness. 

I decided upon this for one excellent 
reason. The people along the way would 
be in bed, and the knowledge of my com- 
ing would not precede me. Travel as 
fast as you may while the sun is up, and 
the natives know you are coming hours 
before you actually arrive. The “grape- 
vine telegraph” we call it. You catch a 
glimpse of a startled native on the trail 
ahead. He vanishes and you see him no 
more; yet the people further along are 
waiting to receive you when you pass 
through their little towns. Ride as 
swiftly as you may, the tale of your com- 
ing is miles ahead of you. 

For several miles we followed a fair 
trail along the coast, beginning our first 
climb near the little town-by-courtesy 
called Juan Estaban. A_ short climb 
which caused us to follow a trail along 
the edge of a cliff looking fifty or seven- 
ty-five feet down into the Caribbean. We 
could make out the sea below us when 
the waves broke against the cliff and 
broke into flying spume; but we could 
not see the trail we followed. There was 


forest on our right hand which cast a 
heavy 


shadow in the trail and over us, 
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making us feel as though we were in- 
side some great subterranean pocket. We 
saw the trail again when we left the 
woods to ford the historic Bahoruco 
River, that place where the aborigines 
held out so long against the Spaniards. 
Then we were in the pocket again until 
we arrived at La Cienega, in the even 
deeper shadow of El Coronel, that stately 
mountain where the Bahorucos vanish 
into the sea. There were a few lights in 
La Cienega, twinkling like fireflies in the 
darkness. But the roar of incoming 
waves as they broke across a mile of 
rough shingle drowned out the sound 
of our approach until we had forded the 
Cienega River and entered the one street 
of the little town. We went through the 
town only because there was no other 
trail. 

An aged crone came to the door of her 
hut and stared out at us, venting a 
scream of fright when she caught a 
glimpse of our uniforms against the 
foliage opposite her hut. She slammed 
the door and we could hear the heavy 
bolt crashed into place. The police, 
which she took us te be, could be abroad 
at night on no good business. I felt 
sorry for her, for I had been through 
here before, in daylight, and she had pre- 
pared excellent native coffee against my 
coming. But I did not enlighten her. 
Even now the word would go up and 
down the whole coast that police had 
ridden through in the night, following 
the trail into the south. 

Then we were out of the village and 
following the trail, here bordered by 
hedges of Spanish bayonet, which led 
through the deep shadow of El] Coronel, 
to the cliffs which we must skirt ana 
climb ere we reached Paradis. Our 
roughest going lay ahead of us. 

Too dark to see even our hands before 
our faces, we released the reins of our 
mules and allowed them their heads. A 
mule will not go into danger, ergo, if you 
are rider enough to remain astride him, 
you may go where you will—if it is 
agreeable to the mule. 

The turbulent Petit Banane behind us 
we struck a trail steeper than all we 
had passed before—a trail which went up 
the mountain in snaky spirals, the turns 
so sharp that the mules halted to turn, 
pivoting on bunched hoofs. All of this in 
total darkness. The ride from La Cien- 
ega to Paradis that night was the long- 
est and most heartbreaking I have ever 
made—for I had been over the trail in 
daytime and knew the countless places 
where the slightest misstep meant a 
swift and terrifying drop for scores of 
feet, yes, hundreds of feet—where one 
must end up in the sea or among the 
boulders cast off by the mountains. 
_Ever ahead of us in the darkness, in- 
visible, trotted the native who had 
brought his weird tale out of the south. 
I could guess dimly at the courage it 
must have required of this native to go 
— this trail alone in the darkness of 
with the view of his 
— oweled brother fresh in his mind. 
peon usually fears the 
things ve Lone abode of all sorts of evil 
et this untutored quadroon had 
fears and come in with 

ort. 
yed up through- 
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out that terrifying ride through the night 
and the Dominican jungle. 

Paradis was in total darkness when 
we rode through, followed by a chorus 
of the mongrels which always haunt Do- 
minican hill towns. They bark at every- 
thing and the native sleeps on, feeling 
that their barking means nothing. 

South of Paradis the way is close to 
the sea again, seldom rising to more than 
ten feet above the sea until Los Patos 
has been passed. But all along here is 
the never-ending roar of the waves 
across the shingle, inducing eery and 
melancholy moods. Nothing but this 
sound, and the dragging of mules’ hoofs 
through the sand above where the waves 
break. Before Los Patos is reached there 
is a mile or two of white cliffs, to skirt 
which one must ride into the surf—for 
the water surges to the very foot of the 
cliffs. It scarce comes to the mules’ fet- 
locks, but the waves are high when they 
break, menacing as they rush in against 
the cliffs. One momentarily expects to 
be hurled against the unyielding stone; 
yet the water through which one rides is 
scarcely disturbed. 

Then the cliffs are passed and one rides 
out upon the long strip of beach at the 
southern end of which is Los Patos— 
still in the shadow of the hills. 

The trail to the hilltop south of Los 
Patos is very steep, calling for mighty 
éffort on the part of the mules. But 
when the summit is reached the roar of 
the sea below is muted with distance. 
Then the ride on into Enriquillo. 

But at the top of this hill, ere we en- 
tered the trail which is here bordered by 
the little farms of the country people, 
our guide, visible now because of the 
pale moon overhead—paused for us to 
come up. Even as he paused there came 
to my nostrils the pungent odor of wood 
smoke—and with this odor the almost 
indefinable — never-to-be-mistaken odor 
of Haitian. The Dominican fell back be- 
tween Sergeant Hernandez and myself, 
walking beside my mule with his hand 
in the animal’s mane. 

“What is it, boy?” I asked, “What do 
you fear?” 

“The night, captain!” he replied, “The 
shadows! The odor of unwashed Hai- 

He paused again, ever the dramatist. 

“It is just about here that I found my 
brother, with his stomach slashed open— 
dead in the trail for me to find!” 

In spite of myself a shiver shook me. 
Fearfully I stared around in the dark- 
ness of the stunted trees on either hand. 
To my left, far below, invisible because 
of a fringe of trees at the edge of the 
cliff, I could hear the moaning of the sea. 
I knew that nearby was a bleak pro- 
montory, abrupt above the sea, where, in 
my mind’s eye, I had more than once 
seen a magnificent horse and rider leap 
into the sea for the benefit of a camera- 
man, and for the delectation of movie 
audiences at home in the States. But now 
I could not see the promontory and the 
woods about me seemed suddenly peo- 
pled by shifting and darting shadows. 
And ever that odor of wood smoke. Ever 
the odor of unwashed Haitian. I half 


drew my automatic and it required a dis- 
tinct effort of will for me to keep from 
emptying the weapon into the shadows. 
Even the mules were uneasy, pricking 
up their ears as they strove to look into 
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the shadows. Perhaps they saw things 
there which we could not see; for they 
tugge ad at the reins to be gone. 

“Is there a Haitian village near here? 
I asked the native. 

“There are Haitians in Enriquillo, but 
that is some little distance ahead of us— 
and the wind is blowing out to sea. The 
odor from the town would not reach us.” 

“Then why do we catch the odor of 
Haitian here?” 

“I do not know, captain. Perhaps 
there are Haitians, watching us from 
the darkness. Maybe there is Haitian 
‘voodoo’ in the woods on our right.” 

The mule ridden by Hernandez, a few 
strides ahead, snorted suddenly—because 
he was tired. But it was so sudden that 
it caused a momentary chill of dread to 
caress my spine and stir the hair at the 
base of my skull. Hernandez set spurs to 
his mount and moved ahead, and I was 
glad to follow him without comment. 
The native stayed at my stirrup, his hand 
in my mule’s mane. Before we had 
reached Enriquillo I had made my plans. 

We gave the mules into the keeping 
of the Dominican and, though Hernandez 
liked what I proposed no better than did 
I, we turned back afoot, en route for that 
spot where we had caught the elusive 
odor of wood smoke. We carried our 
rifles in our hands, having removed them 
from their boots upon dismounting. 1 
felt at my hip to see that my knife— 
and my automatics—were in place and 
ready for use. Over our shoulders we 
carried our light packs filled with food. 
Canteens of water, fresh from the Petit 
Banane only a couple of hours before, 
swung silently at our belts. 

Shortly we were again among the 
shadows where our Dominican had found 
his brother. As I thought of his story I 
fancied I could see his body there in the 
trail. I shivered anew and drew closer 
to Hernandez. Then, silently as a pair 
of ghosts, we parted the foliage below the 
trail, and edged toward the sea until the 
lip of the precipice above it yawned at 
our feet. We could even see where the 
white lace flew from the crests of hurt- 
ling waves a hundred feet below our hid- 
ing place. I could make out the bleak 
promontory across an arm of a little in- 
let. We composed ourselves in silence 
to await whatever might betide. The 
odor of wood smoke was in our nostrils— 
and the acrid odor of negro. And both 
of us were afraid, staring into the dark- 
ness which hung like a blanket over us. 
We dared neither smoke or talk. Noth- 
ing to do but wait, and when a vivid 
imagination peoples the shadows with 
other shadows that move, waiting is the 
hardest accomplishment of which I know. 
But we waited. 

And froze like statues when we heard 
faint rustling sounds in the darkness 
about us. 

“Listen, captain,” it was the trembling 
voice of Hernandez, his lips against my 
ear, “don’t you hear it—in the darkness 
there? Can’t you hear the whispering ?” 

When he stopped I COULD hear it. 
A wordless, uncanny, yet oddly human 
whispering! It was all about us—and in 
the air above our heads. More pungent 
at the same time was the odor of wood 
smoke. The whispering stopped at 
length, and a moaning that did not come 
from the sea was wafted to our straining 
ears—apparently from the very ground 
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upon which we reclined. A moaning as 
of a beast, buried alive in some subteran- 
nean cavern, straining at his fetters in 
vain. 

This stopped and the rustling in the 
woods about us could be heard again. 
Then the whispering, many-tongued yet 
wordless. But HUMAN! Even with all 
this uncertainty and mental strain my 
eyes were heavy from a night without 
sleep and I could feel the lids lowering 
over them. 

“Arturo,” I whispered, and Hernandez 
started at my voice, “I shall try to sleep 
for a half hour. Watch carefully, and 
waken me if there is ANYTHING that 
makes you believe it necessary.” 

Crossing my arms under my head, | 
turned on my stomach and closed my 
eyes. 

To find that the odor of wood smoke 
now almost choked me. I turned on my 
back to keep from coughing. The odor, 
too, of Haitian, had been stronger. 

“Arturo,” I whispered again excitedly, 
“we are lying right on the spot where 
a wood fire has been—a fire about which 
Haitians have squatted!” 

I sat up as I spoke and Hernandez ran 
his hand hurriedly over the ground where 
I had lain, brushing aside the leaves to 
reach the soil beneath. He was wise in 
the ways of the woods, and I awaited his 
judgment eagerly. 

“There has been no fire here,” he whis- 
pered, “not since before the falling of 
the leaves!” 

“Then why did I catch the odor when 
my face was pressed against the 
ground?” 

“It is a mystery, captain. 
know.” 

I knew that Hernandez shivered be- 
side me as he rendered judgment. 

I sat up, wide-awake, weariness for- 
gotten, until the first pink of the morn- 
ing could be seen in the east. 

Long ago the rustling in the woods 
had ceased. The whispering had come 
no more. Only once had fright set its 
cold seal upon us after my discovery of 
that odor which had seemed to hug the 
ground—that had been when, ripping the 
night like a thin-bladed knife, a shriek 
of terrible fear—as of an animal in mor- 
tal pain—had come down to us with the 
wind which swept to sea from the shadow 
shrouded hills which loom away to the 
Bahorucos in the west. Just that one 
shriek before the silence—silence that 
was significant—as though a tragedy had 
come and gone on speeding feet. 

This had seemed hours before. Yet when 
that pink tinged the sky in the east it 
did not seem so long. Gradually the sun 
drove the shadows back, and the bird 
life in the woods awoke to sing to the 
new day. I swung my eyes to that bleak 
promontory. 

And almost cried aloud, even as | 
seized Arturo’s hand and pointed. A 
heavy bundle had been hurled over the 
cliff at the very end of the little inlet. 
I had not seen who, or what, had hurled 
it. But I recognized it before it struck 
the waters of the sullen sea below. It 
was a wild goat, its four feet bunched 
together and bound tightly, while 4 
heavy stone tied to its bindings added 
to the speed of its fall. The goat was 
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creature it had been which had shrieked 
its death agony in the night. 

It struck the water and was gone, car- 
ried down by the weight of that heavy 
stone. I tried to watch it as it sank, 
but the water was too deep and I looked 
from too great an angle. 

Why had this dead goat, weighted with 
the stone, been hurled into the sea? 

My eyes swung back to the promontory 
and fastened upon a floating object in 
the water, some twenty feet or so from 
shore. It was a neat bundle of fagots, 
bound together in a short raft which 
floated high above the surface! It floated! 
Yes, even though the sea was as smooth 
as glass, now, and not a bit of breeze 
was blowing it floated! It came around 
the end of the promontory, entering the 
inlet slowly as though it rode the bosom 
of some current which I could not detect. 
It came to rest almost in the exact spot 
where the wild goat had sunk out of 
sight. Beyond it I caught a flashing 
glimpse of something black—like a rising 
fish which leaves the surface and drops 
back at once. A gentle spat on the water 
came clearly up to our hiding place. 

“Arturo,” I whispered, “what is in 
that bundle of wood? What does it 
mean? Why are the fish interested in 
it? Did you see the flash of black be- 
yond the bundle of fagots—like a fish 
leaping up and diving again?” 

“T saw it, yes,” there was excitement 
in his whisper, “but it was not a fish. 
It was the foot and ankle of a black man! 
He has gone under for something! 
Watch for him to come up! I wonder 
what he is doing?” 

The mystery was not solved then. 
Rather another was added to it. For, as 
a bobbing cork is taken under when a 
fish takes the hook, the bundle of fagots 
was snatched beneath the surface! 

. There was only a ripple where it had 
lain, and this soon smoothed out. 

Though we watched the spot for a good 
half hour, we saw neither the fagot or 
the black man again! 


THE LITTLE thicket in which we had 

hidden effectively screened us from 
observation from the trail which led into 
Enriquillo, unless observers knew exactly 
just where to look for us—which I more 
than half believed. For that whispering 
last night had been meant for us to hear. 
One of the uncanny methods used by 
Haitians to engender fear. And with 
them its use, I imagine, is purely in- 
stinctive; the usual run of Haitians does 
not think along psychological lines. 

But I did not believe that the Haitians, 
if, after all, those whom we sought were 
Haitians, would attack us during the day. 
The blacks of Haiti fear the inevitable- 
ness of “the inevitable white man.” If 
they knew we were here they knew that 
a white man was one of our number and 
that he would undoubtedly be well armed, 
to say nothing of the advantage of the 
fact that he was white! So we waited, 
quietly, for day to wear on and bring de- 
velopments. And while we waited I 
planned again. I did not tell Hernandez 
exactly what I planned, but I believe 
from a question or two that I asked him 
he half guessed what I had in mind. 

“Is this ground upon which we now 
are part of the COMUN of Enriquillo?” 
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this in a whisper, as we had talked dur- 
ing the hours of darkness. 

“It is, captain,” replied Hernandez. 

“Do you. know the old Haitian name 
for Enriquillo, given during the Haitian 
occupation ?” 

“Yes, captain, the old name is ‘Petit 
Trou,’ and the town is better known by 
that name than the Dominican, even 
now.” 

“What 
Trou’?” 

“In the Haitian language it means 
‘little hole.” Why?” 

“T’ll explain my idea later, Arturo. 
Have patience. How do you explain the 
Haitian choice of a name in the case of 
the town of Enriquillo, or Petit Trou?” 

“Names were usually chosen for some 
outstanding feature easy to remember. 
When they named the place ‘Petit Trou,’ 
there must have been a ‘little hole’ 
somewhere to suggest the idea.” 

“Do you know of any hole or cave in 
the vicinity of Enriquillo that might have 
suggested the name to the simple in- 
vaders from over the Border?” 

“I do not. Tell me, captain, what it is 
that you are thinking!” 

But I ignored him. It would be better 
that he did not know my plans, since 
knowledge of them might weigh upon his 
mind and steal away his courage when 
I most needed it. I knew that what I 
proposed would require really more 
courage than I possessed, even though I 
could see no other way out of the matter. 

Twice more before noon bundles of 
fagots came around that promontory, 
came to rest where the goat had gone 
down and been snatched under the sur- 
face not to come up again. But we had 
seen no more black ankles and feet. 

It must have been about six o’clock— 
in last night’s excitement I had failed 
to wind my watch—when we heard a 
wailing sound from the direction of En- 
riquillo. A sound I had heard many 
times before and would never be able to 
forget. A sound which may be mistaken 
for no other. The rising and falling 
chant of Dominicans who wail out their 
sorrow over their newly dead. Hearing 
it I could picture the rude wooden coffin 
in the center of the native hut, the family 
gathered before it’ with dry eyes and 
saddened faces—the neighbors grouped 
around the doors and windows outside, 
talking and speculating upon the whys 
and wherefores of the taking off of the 
deceased. Frank discussion which took 
no account of what the family, hearing 
every word, might feel in the matter. 
The screaming, now articulate, now 
wordless, of the mourners: 

“Oh God! Virgin of the Most High 
Grace! Father beyond the skies! Oh, 
Father, for the love of God!” 

A meaningless jumble of oaths and 
prayers, yet strangely significant when 
the Spanish equivalent of the above is 
used. A terrible wailing when heard in 
some mountain fastness in the dead of 
night-time. Making one’s flesh crawl 
even when the sun is up. Not the oaths 
or prayers themselves—but the sadness 
unutterable of the tones in which the 
words are expressed. 

I knew that during the night tragedy 
had stalked abroad in the little Peninsula 
town of Enriquillo. Knew it even more 
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certainly when the trail became filled 
with straggling natives from Los Patos, 
hurrying afoot to Enriquillo to join in 
the wailing. I noted that all of these, 
when they reached the trail.almost op- 
posite our hiding place, quickened their 
steps to a run, looking wildly about them 
into the woods. For up and down the 
coast had gone of the story which the 
native of Enriquillo had brought to me 
at Barahona—that story of the brother 
who did not come back. This particular 
stretch of road would be cursed, to the 
native mind, for many years to come— 
until those who knew should die and the 
memory fade away. 

I wished to step forth and question the 
natives concerning what had taken place 
in Enriquillo, but dared not do so. I 
felt that the Haitians who were terroriz- 
ing this section knew I was here; but I 
did not wish to step forth, on the off 
chance that they might not know. 

We ate our lunch at noon and drank 
sparingly from our canteens. 

The day wore on. The sun was at the 
western skylipe when an aged Dominican 
walked along the trail in the direction of 
Los Patos. This one, when he reached 
this portion of trail, did not break into 
a run as had all others that day. His 
eyes were upon the ground as though he 
searched for something. I tried to puz- 
zle out what this might be, without suc- 
cess. At that point where the man from 
Enriquillo had told me his brother had 
been found, the old man turned abruptly 
into the woods on our side of the trail 
and was standing beside us before we 
could leap to our feet. 

“Sit down, friends,” he said quietly, 
“T am seeking you!” 

He squatted on his heels, Dominican 
fashion, seemingly sure of his welcome. 
But his greeting was a whisper. 

We waited for him to speak, sure that 
he came from our guide of the night be- 
fore. Else how had he come so unerringly 
to our hiding place? 

“IT am the father of the boy who 
brought you to Enriquillo last night!” 

“And why have you come to us?” I 
asked. 

“To help you, sir, and to warn you!” 

“But why did not Horacio come? Why 
should he send his feeble father into 
danger which he should brave?” 

Horacio Carrasco had been the name 
of our guide. 

“He could not come, captain. He is 
dead!” 

I could guess how he had died even 
before the old man told us. 

“He meant to come to you this morn- 
ing, to offer his aid in laying this curse 
which has fallen upon our beloved En- 
riquillo. Horacio was a brave boy!” 

Terrible grief looked out of the eyes 
of this old man. But he did not show it 
in his voice. He, too, was brave. The 
old man continued. 

“He left his home before daylight this 
morning, to seek you—and when the sun 
came up and I opened my door, I found 
him in the street before the house, dead! 
Slashed and mutilated as his brother had 
been! Time was important, so we buried 
him as soon as possible, and I am here 
in his stead!” 

“Why was he killed?” I asked, divin- 
ing the answer even as I spoke. 

“He brought the white captain over 
the trail to Enriquillo! And my warning 
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is this: If you would make sure that 
you follow not in his footsteps, return to 
Barahona at once and leave us with our 
troubles!” 

I stared at the old man at this, and 
something he read in my eyes must have 
satisfied him, for he sighed a little as he 
said: 

“Well, my son, I have warned you~ 
though I knew you would not go! I am 
glad. I will gladly give my life to aid 
you, since you are risking your own. 
What do you intend?” 

I told him all that had transpired dur- 
ing the night just passed. While | 
talked his eyes and those of Arturo 
Hernandez roved all around, ever watch- 
ful, ever alert. I looked around several 
times, satisfied ‘in my mind that no one 
saw us or heard us—but in my innermost 
being I felt that unseen eyes were upon 
us, and that people we could not see 
listened to our words! 

When I told the old man of that scream 
we had heard in the night I saw a 
shadow, as of mortal pain, flit across his 
face. It was too late to take back the 
statement. Too late I realized that it 
had not been the death cry of a goat we 
had heard! I told him of the goat hurled 
into the sea, of the floating fagots at the 
end of the promontory. When I had 
finished, the old man threw himself flat 
on his back and, crawling like a snake, 
crept to the very edge of the precipice 
and looked over, keen old eyes searching 
the face of the cliff. I knew that this 
old native could see things that I could 
not see, 

He came back finally and sat down 
beside us, evidently prepared to wait. 
Had the same thought come to this old 
man which had come to me? 

A half hour later and it was as dark 
as it had been when we had come to this 
place last night. The right time for an 
attack. Yet no attack came. The 
strategy of the Haitian calls for keep- 
ing the enemy on tenterhooks. We 
changed our hiding place, moving along 
the edge of the precipice toward the 
promontory. 

“At what time do you make your at- 
tempt, captain?” asked the old man 
quietly at last. 

“What do you think I intend doing?” 

“You plan to swim, do you not, sir?” 

The old man had guessed, apparently, 
and, since the time had arrived, I was 
ready for Hernandez to know my plans. 
So I told them in as few words as pos- 
sible. The old man grunted affirmatively 
when I had finished. 

“Now is the best time, Captain,” he 
said, “before the moon is bright.” 

The two Dominicans stripped to the 
skin at my word. Husky Arturo Hernan- 
dez. Aged Carrasco, thin and lean, like a 
bird of prey. I kept my trousers, doffing 
everything else. We made our clothing 
into bundles and left them there. We 
carried our knives in our hands. Car- 
rasco strode swiftly to the edge of the 
precipice and looked over. 

“We can move now,” he called softly, 
after a brief survey. 

In a moment we were at his side, my 
bare feet already bleeding from the 
sharp rocks. The old man led the way 
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along the edge, making no more noise 
than a cat. He had seized my wrist, 
guiding me as though I had been a child; 
so that I made little noise either. Once 
we paused before making the descent to 
the end of the inlet. Paused to listen, 
and heard no sound. 


But I caught that odor of wood smoke 
again! 

I shivered and pressed the old man’s 
hand. He led on and did not stop until 
we stood at the water’s edge, having 
come down to it by a steep descent, the 
last twenty feet or so down the very face 
of the cliff. The old man led the way, 
reaching back up to guide my groping 
feet. I in turn guided Hernandez, feel- 
ing his trembling each time I touched 
him. Or maybe it was my own. 


At the water’s edge we paused again 
to listen. I imagined that I again heard 
that eery whispering, this time from a 
greater distance, sounding like the sigh- 
ing of a breeze. 

The old man pressed my wrist at last 
and slid into the water like an eel. I 
made as little splash as I could, and I 
am a good swimmer. Hernandez fol- 
lowed and we floated there for a moment, 
listening. Then we began to swim, 
straight out toward the promontory. I 
had a feeling that great depths fell away 
below me, and a momentary fear of 
sharks. 


When I guessed that we were above 
the spot where the goat had gone down 
I touched the old man. He pressed my 
shoulder in return, drew a deep breath, 
turned over and went straight down. At 
least three minutes must have passed! 
He broke water beside me so suddenly 
and silently that I almost screamed. _ 

“Can you hold your breath under 
water, and swim, for a full minute?” 

“I can,” I replied. Hernandez grunted, 
which I took to mean that he could do 
the same. I knew that he could, anyway. 

“When I turn over to go down, grasp 
my ankle; but help yourself all that you 
can. Hernandez is a Dominican—he can 
follow without aid.” 


We took our knives in our teeth, drew 
air into our lungs. Then the old man 
turned over as he had done before, and I 
grasped his ankle as he went under. He 
was a great swimmer, and swift. Yet 
my lung's were almost bursting when I 
felt him straighten from the vertical and 
swim on a level. I knew that we were 
deep down, and that we were swimming 
straight toward the face of the promon- 
tory. I was in agony when he ceased 
Swimming and allowed his body to rise. 
I released his ankle. I felt Hernandez 
kick me in the side and knew that he 
had followed through. 

Then we broke the surface together. 

All around us were dark green walls, 
above us blackness. Over all the odor 
of wood smoke and unwashed Haitian. 
We had entered a cave whose opening 
was beneath the sea! And we must re- 


turn that way; but I refused to think of 
that. 


Ahead of us was a steep incline which 
seemed to ascend about fifteen feet. Over 
the top of this we could see the flickering 
of firelight upon the roof and walls of 
the cavern. Out of sight over this crest 
I knew that there were black people. 
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THE OLD TIMER SPEAKS 


“IG ” 


“Gosh! 
What’s the old Corps 
Comin’ to, 

Anyhow? 

All these new falutin’ 
Fashions for the 

Smart Marine sure 

Do get my goat! 
Swagger sticks, an’ 
Eight-inch fag-rods, not 
To mention slave 
Bracelets. And now 
This roll-collar 
Stuff! Wow! 


II 


“When I was in— 
Them was the days— 


The only use a Leatherneck 


Would have for 
Swagger sticks would 


To pick his teeth 


With them. 
* * 
Ill 
“And as for fag-rods! 
Lord, a guy 


Who stayed as far away 
From smokes as 

That 

Would be a guy 

Who had swallered his once 


In a fit of 
Absent-mindedness, thinkin’ 
It was a 
Bullet. 

* 

IV 


“An’ bracelets! Hugh! 
To one o’ that gang a 
Bracelet 

Meant the cuffs 

An M. P. used to 
Keep you from jumpin’ 
All over 


“Roll-collars ? 

Well, lemme tell you, 
When I 

Was in this man’s army 
We didn’t 

Much give-a-damn what 
Kind o’ collars we wore. 
If we weren’t fightin’ 
We were 

Dead, and wot 

The devil does a 

Feller need with a 
Collar then? 


VI 


“Hugh! Time’s 

Comin’, I s’pose, 

When a society 

Hop won’t be complete 
Without 

Some gallant and graceful 
Marines to brighten 
Things up. 


vil 


“When one o’ these 

New fangled 

Marines 

Walks down the street, it’ll 
Be a puzzle to 

Find out 

Whether 

He’s a private of 

Marines, or a Major-General 
In the Polish 

Navy. 

Lord, what’s the old 

Corps comin’ to, 

Anyhow ?” 
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How many I could only guess at the 
time. It sounded like a score and they 
were all talking at once in the primitive 
PATOIS of Haiti. We breathed quickly, 
renewing our strength. 


We could just see one another’s faces. 
I saw that the face of Hernandez was 
set in grim lines. He had forgotten his 
fear of mysterious ‘voodoo’ at the sound 
of those voices up there, and I was 
mighty glad. No longer was he an un- 
known quantity. 

A pebble was loosened from the in- 
cline and rolled into the water beside us. 
A black face peered over, while we sank 
quietly with only the tops of our heads 
out of water. A naked Haitian slipped 
rapidly down and took to the water 
swiftly. I let him go. But I looked 
around in vain for Hernandez and Car- 
rasco. When they broke water Hernan- 
dez was grinning, and he touched his 
knife significantly. 

Then we crawled up the incline and 
looked over. I counted the blacks and 
there were eight of them, about a camp- 
fire, squatting upon their heels. Talk- 
ing the most, evidently the leader, I 
recognized Cerimarie Leontes the half 
wit. Only now he did not look like a half 
wit. More like a savage brute beast. 


As my eyes became accustomed to the 
shadows in the cave, which was about 
the same size as the Barahona prison, I 
made out the motionless figure of a 
brown man just beyond the fire. As I 
looked, however, he moved and turned 
on his side, face toward us. 

It was Amablis, the Syrian, and his 
eyes as he looked at the Haitians, were 
wells of malevolence! -Cerimarie Leontes 
turned and looked at him as he turned 
over, laughed—then deliberately kicked 
the Syrian in the face with his bare foot. 


Then we three arose to our feet, with 
a shout that, echoing in the cavern, must 
have made the Haitians think us a score 
at least, and charged into the circle of 
the blacks. They leaped to their feet in 
terrible panic; but the voice of Cerimarie 
Leontes shrieked at them, calling for 
courage. Knives and machetes gleamed. 


Carrasco charged at Leontes and died 
with his hands at the Haitian’s throat— 
his own throat a gaping gash where the 
negro’s knife had slashed. 


“T’ll hold them, captain,” yelled Hern- 
andez, “free Amablis!” 


In a trice I had done his bidding and 
Amablis leaped to his feet, staggering 
on deadened limbs. Still that malevol- 
ence in his eyes. ; 

Then I turned back to aid Hernandez. 
He was between the Haitians and the in- 
cline leading to freedom, and three dead 
blacks told of the harvest he had reaped. 
He was superb, and he laughed as he 
weilded his deadly knife—unconscious 
that his own body was crimson from 
many wounds, that the blacks swarmed 
over him. Then I was at his side, and 
as I fought my eyes went back to Ama- 
blis. He had stepped back from the fire- 
light for a moment, and when he came 
back into my line of vision he held a 
terrible weapon in his hand. 


It was the brass dachshund, freed now 
of its bed of concrete! 
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Grasping it near what would have beep 
the dog’s tail, he swung the gruesome 
weapon over his head and struck. But 
not before I had noted that the pointed 
metal ears of the thing were already a 
rusty brown. 


If you can imagine what Amablis must 
have suffered from these blacks, can 
imagine what he owed them by way of 
revenge, you can guess at the havoc he 
wrought with that weapon. 


Not a Haitian left that grotto alive, 
The last to fall was Cerimarie Leontes, 
who stood toe to toe at the end with 
Amablis, until almost decapitated from 
a sweeping blow of that foot scraper. 


When there was no one left but we 
three we staggered back against the wal] 
of the grotto, panting like spent runners, 
bleeding from many wounds. 


And we had scarce dropped back out 
of the firelight when another negro, 
dripping seawater, came up out of the 
darkness as we had done and advanced 
toward the fire. He stopped aghast as 
he saw the carnage about the fire. 


He was an excellent target. So Ama- 
blis must have thought, for with all his 
might he hurled the brass dachshund. It 
struck the Haitian between the eyes and 
he went down like a poled ox. The dach- 
shund slid down into the sea and disap- 


peared, while after it slumped the 
Haitian. 
“Good God, Amablis!” I exclaimed, “I 


wonder if there are any more?” 
“None, captain,” hé answered quietly, 
“that was the last.” 


We sat down by the fire to rest before 
the return to the outside world. 


“Now, Amablis,” I said, “will you 
please explain?” 


“T bought the thing from a Haitian, as 
I told you, two months ago. Later I 
tried to sell it to another Haitian, who 
was scared half to death when he saw it. 
I held him in the store and made him tell 
me the thing’s history. It wasn’t much. 
A foot scraper shaped like a dachshund 
disappeared from before the door of an 
American family in Port-au-Prince. 
Later a man named Cerimarie Leontes 
was discovered in the woods north of 
Anses-a-Pitre who professed to be 4a 
great voodoo priest, able to turn animals 
into metal with his magic. As proof of 
what he said he showed the brass dach- 
shund to the simple natives. He became 
powerful, even sacrificing children to the 
dachshund, which soon became a symbol 
for Cerimarie’s god. The military forces 
heard about him and tried to bring him 
in as a murderer. He hid the dachshund 
and, because of the general unreliability 
of Haitian testimony—Haitians were the 
only witnesses at the trial—he went free. 
But when he came back for his ‘god 
someone had stolen it. I bought it, un- 
wittingly, from the thief. When I had 
heard the story I laughed at it and fool- 
ishly let the fellow go free who had told 
me. He must have gone back across the 
Border and reported the matter to Le 
ontes, and when I saw among your 
prisoners a black man who answered the 
description of Leontes given me by this 
other Haitian, I knew that the voodoo 
priest had come to claim his own. 
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wanted no trouble for myself. So I put 
the dachshund where you would find it. 
You bought it; but I had my troubles 
anyway!” 

“Serves you right, Amablis, for trying 
to shunt it onto me!” 

The Syrian grinned ruefully at this. 
He had made a clean breast of the whole 
thing and expected to be forgiven. 

“Who killed those two Haitians in your 
store?” 

“T killed one of them, captain, when 
they came to take me. They had the 
other one with them, already dead. They 
left him there because I put up such a 
fight, and made so much noise, that the 
Haitians feared the arrival of the 
GUARDIA would prevent their retreat.” 

“Why did they take you, and what did 
they intend doing with you?” 

“Took me out of revenge. From what 
Cerimarie told me they meant to eat 
me!” 

I grinned at this; but my grin froze 
when I recalled that there are two Hai- 
tians in prison at Santo Domingo City 
charged with cannibalism. 

We kicked out the fire and left the 
grotto, swimming up and out of the “lit- 
tle hole” which once gave Petit Trou its 
name. We had nipped voodooism in the 
but before it had really taken root in 
the soil of the COMUN of Enriquillo. 

If you wish to go there, there are good 
native swimmers who will show you the 
“little hole” if you can swim under water 
and hold your breath for a minute or 
more. 

But hold your breath as you may, and 
be you ever so strong a swimmer, you'll 
never get down deep enough to reach the 
brass dachshund. 

Oh, yes—Amablis the Syrian, always 
on the lookout for bargains, took back 
to Barahona with him the rope, with a 
hook on the end, by which the black 
renegades had drawn the dead goat and 
the fagots of wood up and into their 
grotto! 
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COVER TITLE CONTEST 


All right, fellers, pull up your 
chairs for a few minutes, and we 
will tell you how one of you is go- 
ing to smoke for a whole month 
on The Leatherneck. 

On this month’s cover we have 
printed a drawing by Captain 
John W. Thomason, Jr. This draw- 
ing is badly in need of a caption, 
or title; and the man who sends in 
the best label to the cover gets the 
five iron men in coin of the realm. 
Send all suggestions to The Leath- 
erneck, Washington, D. C. 

Come on, you seagoing “Polly- % 
wags” and “Shellbacks”; let’s have $ 
your ideas! 

Contest closes May 12, 1927. All 
answers must be in by that date. 

s Winner will be announced in the ; 
B June issue of The Leatherneck. ; 


THE IEATHERNECK 


Fifty-nine 


Booksellers, Engravers and Stationers 


New York 


BRENTANO’S 


Paris 


1322 F Street 


Washington 


The terms of Morris Plan 
Loans are simple and _ practical 
and fair—it is not necessary to 
have had an account at this Bank 


H 
MORRIS 
PLA 


to borrow. 


For each $50 or 
fractionborrowed 
you agree. to de- 
posit $1 per week 

_in an Account, Loan 
the proceeds of $100 
which may be $200 
used to cancel 
the note when $300 
due. Deposits $400 
may on $500 
a weekly, semi- 
monthly or $1,000 
monthly basis as 
you prefer. 


Easy to Pay 


Weekly 
Deposit 
For 50 
Weeks 


$2.00 
$4.00 
$6.00 
$8.00 
$10.00 
$20.00 


$5,000 $100.00 
$10,000 $200.00 


Loans are pass- 
ed within a day 
or two after filing 
application— 
with few excep- 
tions. 


MORRIS PLAN 
notes are usually 
made for 1 year, 
though they may 
be given for any 
period of from 3 
to 12 months. 


MORRIS PLAN BANK 


Under Supervision U.S. Treasury 


1408 H St. N. W., Washington 


“Character and Earning Power Are the Basis of Credit’’ 


Quality and Satisfaction Running Mates 


For quality that means satisfaction—at lowest cost. 
For style that’s right up to the minute—for good sound 
value that saves you money—you want 


B-K. CLOTHES $19.75 to $39.75 | | 
MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 3 


The Bieber-Kaufman Co. sient 


901-909 


h Street, s. &. Washington, D. c | 
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April, 1927 


Hor Dawe - Heres 


GET MB A AITTLE EXTRA LIB- 
ERTY Money. “SPEED * 
iSwHat THEY CALL ME 
Home, NEVER GET No CHANCE 


I neveRm KNEW THEY was | 
So MANY SPIT-KITS In THE 
Cores. THEY MUSTA 
SRoxe ovt DURN 


To use AROUND 


HeRe ExcerT WHEN 
chow GORS. 


I ciean ue! 


IN THE 
SToRR Room , THEYy> NBVER 
NONE AROUND WHEN YUH 
‘EM. IS A 
ViLe HABIT ANY WATS. 


One Time 
WHEN 
<< mnocence (> 


Two HUNDRED LEATHERNECKs GuNK 


sean ALL “MAID 
Sig FEET. IT CONT FER ‘em. ATTHIS RATE HAVE 
RIGHT— WHEN THEY Go ANY WHERE, I Yonne Barracks, ‘ T> PeT IN ANOTHER WITCH TO 
THEY Goes on RuBBER TIRES, US Ile THE Jos. 
Mudville, USA. \ 


1S THA ONES WHAT NREO 
STANTIAL DOGS. 


PrRiviTs 


MEMO: 
Tomorrow, Friday, Apr. 13,—- 


Reveille will.go one 
hour earlier than usual. 


| BY ORDER OF THE 


COMMANDING OFFICER: 


K 
CAPT. U.S.M.C. 


Apjutont 
“ll 


MY HEART AINT IN MY Work, 
Ne MATTER How MANY oF THESE 
I MANicoR&, THEY WONT BRNO 
FoR CHow To-NIGNWT. 
THESE MUST BA WHAT THEY 
CALL “THe BYES THE Army! 


I ALmMosT FER- 
Got WHAT DAY 


FELIX HAS EXPERIENCED | 
OTHER Days- a 
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‘Patronize Your ‘Post 
Exchange 


MARINE CORPS POST EXCHANGES IN 
THE VU. S. AND ON FOREIGN STATIONS 


ANNAPOLIS, MD., Marine Barracks, U. 8 
Nava Academy 
BOSTON, MASS Marine Barracks, Navy 


Yard 
CHARLESTON Ss Marine Barracks, 
Navy Yard 
DOVER N * Marine Barracks, Naval 
munition repot 
FORT MIFFLIN PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Marine Barracks 
HAMPTON ROADS, VA M. B., N. O. B 
HINGHAM, MASS., Marine Barracks, Naval 


Ammunition epeo 

INDIAN HEAD Marine Barracks 
: val Proving Ground 

KONA ISLAND, NEW YORK, Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Ammunition Depot 

KEY WEST, FLA., Marine Barracks, Naval 
Station 

LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY, Marine Bar 
racks, Naval Air Station 

MARE ISLAND, CALIFORNIA, Marine Bar 
racks, Navy Yard 

NEW LONDON, CONN Marine Barracks, 
Submarine Base 

NEW ORLEANS LA Marine Barracks, 
Naval Station 

NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND, Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Torpedo Station 

NEW YORK, N, Y Marine Barracks, Navy 
Yard 

NORPOLK, VA Marine Barracks, Navy 
Yard 

PARKIS ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA, Ma 
rine Barracks 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Marine Barracks, Nayal 
Air Station 

PHILADELPHIA, VPA., Marine Barracks 
ara 

PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, Marine 
turracks, Navy Yard 

PUGET SOUND, WASHINGTON, Marine 
turracks, Navy Yard 

QUANTICO, VA., Marine Barracks 

SAN CALIFORNIA, Marine Bar 
racks 

SAN CALIFORNIA, Marine Detach 
ment, U. S. Destroye Buse 

SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Air Statior 

SOUTH CHARLESTON w VA Marine 
racks, Naval Ordnance Plant 


ST. JULIEN’S CREEK, VA Marine Bar- 
racks, Naval Ammunition Depot 
WASHINGTON, C., Marine Barracks, Sth 


ind Eye Sts Ss. E 
WASHINGTON Db Marine Barracks, 
Navy Yard 
YORKTOWN, VA Marine Barracks, Naval 
Mine Depot 


CUBA 
GUANTANAMO BAY, CUBA, Marine Ba 
racks, Naval Station 


ISLAND OF GUAM 


GUAM, Marine Barracks, Naval Station 
HAWAII 
PEARL HARBOR, T. H Marine Barracks, 
ival Station 
PHILIPPINES 

CAVITE, PL, Marine Barracks, Naval Sta- 
tior Postmaster Sat Francisco, 
‘ fornisn 

Le SAPO, P. I Marine Barracks, Naval 
st Postmaster, San Francisco, 
Califor 


REPUBLIC OF HAITI 

AU PRINCE, Sth Regiment Exchange: 
Mari: Barracks 

CAPE HAITIEN, 2nd Regiment Exchange, 
Marine Barracks 

OBSERVATION SQUADRON NO). 2, Marine 
Barracks, Port au Prince 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
SALN'I CROLX, Marine Barracks Naval 


Station 
SAINT TIWOMAS, Marine Barracks, Nayal 


= i it i 
CHINA 
PEKING, Marine Detachment, American Le- 


OUR POST EXCHANGE 
pays for most of your re- 
creation, such as free 
movies. Why not make 
it more powerful? Buy 
all your supplies at your 
Post Exchange, and reap 
the benefit of more and 
better entertainment. 


THE IG ATHERNECK 


is your own magazine. Help it 
along by subscribing to it and by 
purchasing the goods advertised 
in it. 


Post Exchange Officers and 
Stewards are invited to 
contribute articles to The 
Leatherneck intended to 
improve the Post Exchanges 
or to inform the men. 


gation, Postmaste San Francisco, 

California 
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Why Camel leads the world 


GOODNESS has made Camels the 
leader of the world that they are 
today. Goodness means the quality 
of the tobaccos from which they are 
made, the skill with which the to- 
baccos are blended to bring out the 
fragrance, to produce the mildness, 
to give that subtle quality and taste 


that smokers find only in Camel. 


R. J. 


Goodness means such a standard 
of uniformity that the billionth or 
the trillionth Camel is sure to be just 
as good as the first. It means the 
honesty, the truthfulness, the sin- 
cerity of purpose to make and keep 
Camel the leader—the cigarette most 
preferred by the greatest number. 


Have a Camel! 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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